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PREPAC E. 


They can be meek that have no other cause : 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry. 
But were we burdened with like weight of pain, 
As much or more, we should ourselves complain. 
SH AKESPEAR. 


Tue desire of the author of the present work is 
threefold :—By showing how inadequate and defi- 
cient are the means provided by law for the protec- 
tion of insane patients under confinement, and for 
the rescue of persons who may be unjustly confined 
—he hopes to procure a reform of the law, so that 
persons who are oppressed by lunatic doctors, or by 
their relations, from mistake or otherwise, may be 
able speedily to obtain security and to recover da- 
mages, by proceedings under the common or statute 
law. By describing the brutal and preposterous 
treatment to which he saw others, and to which he 
was himself subjected under different lunatic doctors 
—he hopes to obtain a reform in the management of 
lunatic asylums. By detailing and explaining his 
sufferings, and his complaints, and his, difficulties— 
he hopes to teach the wretched and affectionate 
relations of a deranged person, what may be his 
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necessities, and how to conduct themselves toward 
him, so that they may avoid the errors which were 
unfortunately committed by the author’s own fa- 
mily. His publication will probably be condemned 
by three classes of persons. First, by those who 
doubt the author’s testimony; to them he disdains 
to reply; but he may be able to give them refer- 
ences to other gentlemen who, having suffered, 
in similar distress, outrages similar to those which 
he describes, bear amazed and indignant witness 
against them; and he can poimt moreover to a 
gentleman of the name of Paternoster, who being 
undoubtedly of sound mind, was flung into con- 
finement, in Dr. Finch’s, now Dr. Philp’s mad- 
house, at Kensington, where within six weeks he 
suffered indignities, and witnessed barbarities as 
ereat as, aud greater than those which are described 
in this narrative. The second class are those who 
being of infirm understanding can believe what 
the author describes to be true, but do not suffer 
it to have any effect upon them; they will give 
credence to his report, but refuse to allow it to 
operate upon their imaginations in all its dreadful 
reality. The third class are those who, receiving 
the facts recorded in these pages, and admitting 
their weight, still may suppose that they are not 
general, and, at any rate, conceive that this is not 
the right way of obtaining redress. 

To these he replies that Dr. Fox, and Mr. C. 
Newington, have both been lauded to the skies, as 
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two of the humanest, cleverest, and most bene- 
volent lunatic doctors breathing ; and their asylums 
and their systems have been trumpeted forth as 
examples of the most perfect treatment of lunatic 
patients in England. The author cannot help ex- 
claiming—Hv optimis discite pessimos. Moreover, 
since his confinement, he has corresponded with 
several gentlemen, and has seen also communica- 
tions in the newspapers, from different sources, and 
heard the report of an inquiry before a committee 
of the House of Commons, from which he is fully 
convinced that he is justified (though he himself did 
not need that justification) in the conclusion he 
had come to, from the knowledge he has acquired 
by experience and from the history of human na- 
ture, that these abominations must be general. 

A power exercising uncontrolled dominion over 
individuals who are weak and poor, and who have 
no appeal, or who can only appeal to authorities at 
long and uncertain intervals, during which they are 
subjected to that despotic power :—over individuals 
who, when they come into Court, find their Judges 
prejudiced against them, and their testimony discre- 
dited, even by that of the despot whom they are re- 
. monstrating against—a power lodged in the persons 
of meau-minded upstartadventurers—a power whose 
interest it is to make a profit by its dungeons, and 
whose doctrine it is that ill-treatment is necessary, — 
a power whose deeds are removed from sight and 
hearing, and which intrusts the execution of its 
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orders to the lowest and coarsest, to the profanest, 
and most cramina/* hands,—musr so long as the 
present corrupt state of human nature exists, NE- 
_CESSARILY — NECESSARILY — NECESSARILY riot in 
wrong, and in injustice, and in barbarity, and ought 
to be suspected and shuddered at by every faithful 
and honest man. Horrible itis to think what wrongs 
and what cruelties the possessors of it may have 
been guilty of—what murders may have been com- 
mitted — what violations of every kind — what 
devilish tortures on soul, mind, and body! Dis- 
gusting itis to think that ina land so “religious,” 
so free as this, the Sovereign—the Hierarchy—the 
Legislature, have allowed this power to exist so 
long: and it reflects the highest dishonour and 
shame on the medical profession, as men and as 
Englishmen—as Christians and as patriots—that, 
knowing what a formidable and unjustifiable rule 
was intrusted to them, they have not of themselves 


* One of the keepers in Mr. Finch’s asylum, was a man who 
had been accused of the commission of an offence which must 
not be named, and who had’been convicted on the minor charge. 
A keeper in another asylum (!) had been imprisoned for stealing 
coats, &c. Disgusted as the author is, he writes in behalf of others, 
who have feelings—his own principles are obliterated. Since his 
long separation from female society and the tacit language of a — 
“Christian”? community to him during that confinement, he is 
reckless, and despises received opinions. He has known the 
night when he would rather have fallen in with a band of thieves, 
than have met one ‘‘ honest’? man. And he has now fellowship 
of spirit, at least, with rogues, and views them as the scourge of 
society for their cruelty, mockery, and hypocrisy. 
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represented it, and desired areform. In truth, zo 
honourable man can accept the office of a lunatic 
doctor; and it is well known they who follow this 
“ business” are looked down upon by their fellow- 
physicians as men of a suspicious and disreputable 
character. 

With regard to the course the author has pur- 
sued, to attain the object he professes to have in 
view—he asks what other course could be adopted 
with any prospect of success? He has asked his 
friends what course he should pursue ?—He has 
received no answer. He has replied to their re- 
monstrances—“ Show me a better path, show me 
any path, and I will leave this.” His friends have 
replied, “‘ Nothing can be done.” He has answered, 
‘“‘ Let me perish—but I will try,” and by the old 
proverb. “ Where there is a will there is a way 
—ye have not the will, because ye have not 
suffered —a lurking mistrust is in your bosoms 
of all that I detail—I know that it is true—I have 
suffered—and I cannot be still ; what I have suf- 
fered can be of no use locked up in my own bosom, . 
therefore I will publish what I have been witness 
to, and how I have been destroyed. Then, at 
least iberavi animam meam; I have discharged 
my duty. J am obedient to the purpose for 
which I imagine I have been enlightened and 
preserved.” 

He was told to apply to government—to address 
himself to the bishops—to petition the houses of 
parliament—to address members of both houses of 
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legislature —to wait on the commissioners on 
lunacy—to look to the judges. But a difficulty 
stood upon the threshold. How was a man con- 
fessing himself to have been a lunatic, mistrusted 
doubtless, in some degree, even by those who knew 
him best, to obtain credence from Ministers, from 
authorities, from strangers, whose characters for 
sound judgment were at stake, and whose ears were 
prejudiced like those of all the world—-by those 
utterly false but general presumptions, that lunacy 
is an unfathomable mystery—a subject too delicate 
to be handled, that none but lunatic doctors know 
how to deal with it; that a lunatic’s word is not to 
be believed; that a LUNATIC ONLY COMPLAINS 
AGAINST TREATMENT WHICH—HOWEVER CRUEL—WAS 
NECESSARY! How was he to open the ears and un- 
seal the eyes of those who were poisoned and 
blinded by his very adversaries ? From every per- 

» son he must have begged a hearing—which he was 

_too proud to do; nay, that was almost impossible 
to be obtained. In all other cases of oppression, a 
hearing, at least, is readily granted. He must 
have proved his case to have obtained a hearing. 
To every person he must have recounted his long 
and painful history—with every person he must 
have gone over the same grounds—have entered 
into the same incredible and intricate explana- 
tions—and in the closet, where, though the con- 
science might be convinced, the will might be un- 
moved, because the eye of society was not upon 
the hearer. 
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Therefore the author determined to publish 
a narrative of what he had suffered and ‘seen—and 
upon the confidence of that publication he after- 
wards did address the prime minister, from whom 
he received ‘“ good words’’—the chancellor, from 
whom he received no answer; his book was also 
forwarded to another judge :—he sent it to two 
prelates—he has received no attention. He pett- 
tioned* both houses of parliament—his petition has 
not been noticed, not even printed. He applied 
to relations and to friends who are members of 
the two houses of legislature—they were full of 
good wishes, and full of business. His mind re- 
volts at the idea of addressing the commissioners 
in lunacy : two of them did him gross injustice-— 
he knows how others have suffered from their me- 
thod of discharging their duty—he knows that they 
are intimately acquainted with the worst abomina- 
tions of the present system, and knowing that there 
are among them members of the House of Com- 
mons, he loaths them as un-English—and as more 
criminal than the lunatic doctors—being more 
powerful, more enlightened, more liberal than 
they, and vet consenting to remain silent specta- 
tors of a system of the grossest robbery, treachery, 
cruelty, oppression and, literally—murder. Let 
those who direct him to the commissioners in 
lunacy, go first to the Pope to reform the religion 


* Earl Stanhope and Mr. B. Hawes had the moral courage to 
present his petitions. 
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of the church of Rome. If they will ever do any 
thing, it is‘now that the public eye will be in some 
sort upon them. It is true that since the present 
work was placed in the hands of the printer, the 
noble marquis who is at present at the head of 
the home-office, has received and attended to the 
author's suggestions, with as much courtesy as 
good will; but as the author could hardly have 
adventured to address him without the confidence 
that was inspired in him by his former publication, 
so he trusts.that the additional support of the pre- 
sent volume will not make his appeals in that 
quarter of less weight, and he acknowledges that 
he is not satisfied where there is any even appa- 
rent dilatoriness on a subject of this nature—and 
if he has any mistrust, he hopes that such mistrust 
may be excusable in one who has been used so 
treacherously by those who at the same time were 
numbering him with a class which they calumniate 
as morbidly suspicious—and that he may be justi- 
fied by the words of the Psalmist— 


‘¢ Put not your trust in princes or in any child of man.” 
Psa cxlvi. 3, 


The author therefore again appears to claim 
the attention of the public—as he foresaw and 
predetermined that he should do. His former 
work he published without his name—not wil- 
lingly, because, whilst he is attacking and expo- 
sing others, he does not like to do so like an 
assassin, but face to face; nevertheless, as he 
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wrote entirely alone—against the remonstrances 
of all those nearest and dearest to him—relations 
and friends—he yielded his own judgment, in the 
fear that he might be misled—knowing that his 
reason had been, so short a time before, entirely 
confounded—and that his judgment therefore de- 
served to be suspected. He afterwards sup- 
pressed that work, intending to republish or to 
continue it; but hesitatmg to do so, in respect of 
the beloved and affectionate parent, against whose 
mistaken and much-regretted conduct towards 
him, he is compelled so bitterly to inveigh. That 
hesitation has been removed, by the conduct of 
the editor of an Edinburgh magazine—who, tres- 
passing upon the bounds of courtesy due to an 
author who desires to preserve in some sort an 
incognito, revealed his name, whilst reviewing his 
publication ; and this second volume appears there- 
fore with the author’s name, which he thought it 
might be a piece of false delicacy to conceal ori- 
ginally—and which he conceives, now to be so ge- 
nerally known, connected with these circumstances 
of his life, that whilst it would be a weakness and 
dishonourable, to withhold his hand any longer 
from a work calculated to benefit so many thousand 
wretched beings, out of respect to his family and 
to those relations whom he impugns, so it would 
be idle to affect any mystery. 

The author does not wish to disguise that, how- 
ever much ashamed of his late calamity, he con- 
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siders this work, even on account of the painful 
disclosures he is compelled to make, a worthy 
and an honourable undertaking. If he fails— 


*“¢ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.”’ 


No one can believe that he has provoked this 
subject for his own profit—or that for his amuse- 
ment or for his pleasure, he has tempted again 
the fires of hell, and descended into that gehenna 
from which he was raised, after being three years 
entombed alive therein. He writes under every 
disadvantage except one, that of poverty. The 
subject is depressing—composition is painful and 
difficult to him, or else the nature of the work makes 
it so. His oldest friends and nearest relations 
are displeased with his purpose—he is assured 
that he does it at a risk—and he is anxious whe- 
ther he may be justifiable in incurring that risk. 
He is reproached with the consequences to his 
future prospects and to those of his children—to 
his family and to his nieces—and his natural affec- 
tions as a father, as a son, and as a brother, are 
calledin question; but, he sacrifices those affections 
and other feelings to a sense of duty; believing in 
God—and fearing, and trusting in his power. 

He may be accused of entering with a minuteness 
which is indelicate into the details of the insults, 
and of the privations he endured. He answers, 
that this work is not designed for the amusement 
of ladies, but for men; as a note-book for philoso- 
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phers, if there lie hid any, and for men of science. 
Society has shown itself incapable of anticipating 
or providing for the wants of lunatics, or he would 
not have entered into these minute details; and he 
is compelled as it were “ aurtbus et oculis subjicere 
fidelibus,” to engrave before the eye, and to utter 
to the ear the savage conduct, the indecency, and 
the gross language to which he was exposed, as it 
could not otherwise be imagined by the ‘ inno- 
cence’ and “simplicity” of society; and even 
now it will scarcely be credited—but enough on 
that subject. ‘The man whose eyes are opened 
has spoken—those who have ears to hear, let 
them hear.” 

With regard to his family, particularly with 
regard to his mother and his eldest brother, the 
author begs leave to be allowed to say a few words 
in his own—and in their defence. He has been 
educated from his childhood upon the principle 
that he was to prefer doing his duty to seeking to 
please himself or others—to tell truth and shame 
the Devil. At school he was taught to admire and 
to aspire to the self-devotion of the Decii—of 
Quintus Curtius —of Mutius Scaevola—of Brutus, 
the father. Afterwards, he entered a profession 
in which he considered that he pledged himself to 
yield his life whenever he might be called upon to 
sacrifice it; and he subsequently devoted his 
attention to the study of a religion which teaches 
the followers of it, that through much suffering 
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they are to inherit the kingdom of heaven, and the 
Founder of which had thus spoken—‘ Unless ye 
hate father and mother for my sake, ye cannot be 
my disciples.” The severe habit of thought thus 
inspired to the author, may have hardened his 
feelings, inasmuch as he has found that in every 
sense it is true that charity begins at home; for 
how can he show mercy to others, who shows no 
mercy to himself? But still, although his opinions 
of the religion of his countrymen have been shaken, 
he acknowledges the voice of sound sense and of 
reason in that religion, which teaches a man to 
prefer his duty to the applause of others—to serve 
his Creator more than the creature. When he was 
under confinement, the author was different from 
what he is now; at Mr. C. Newington’s he was 
still influenced by fervent religious feelings, as 
well as by religious principle, and when under the 
influence of those, he desired to obtain the con- 
viction of his family at law, not only as an example, 
but to convince their understandings, and to enable 
them to acknowledge and confess their sins before 
God ere they should die, to the saving of their 
souls. But 

Long years it tries the thrilling frame to bear, 

And the galled soul of one who ne’er was strong, 

Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong ; 

Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 

And the mind’s canker in its savage mood. 

When the desire of friendly forms and fair 


Parches the heart, and the abhorred grate 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
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Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain, 
With acute sense of heaviness and pain ;— 
He must also add the following two lines, they 
are so perfectly true: 


And tasteless food which I have eat alone, 
Till its unsocial bitterness was gone. 


Three years’ confinement under mad doctors is 
enough to destroy all feeling, to paralyze the in- 
fluence of any, EVEN OF SENSUAL PRINCIPLES UPON 
THE wiLi—to destroy the effectiveness of any 
faith, Still, however, when he was composing his 
first volume, there remained a slight glow of the 
same fervent spirit, which, however, vanished be- 
fore the work was brought to a close. Now he 
acknowledges that feeling is gone; and, although 
he is not without enthusiasm, or without religious 
passion, yet they flow from different principles. 
The arguments of an eternal state—the hope of 
future rewards—the dread of future punishments, 
no longer actuate a living soul—the author listens 
and obeys, but as without feeling, assenting to a 
chain of argument in which he does not place willing 
confidence. Formerly he desired to act upon this 
faith; now he acts with coldness, and without de- 
sire, acknowledging the consequence of his pre- 
mises, but disliking it, and loath to have his indo- 
lence disturbed by it. 

The error of his family was that which is too 
common in cases of this nature to the world in. 
general, and springs from the world’s lunacy 
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or sin. Although every person professes to con- 
sider lunacy and insanity a mystery—the nature 
of which they are entirely ignorant of—as, indeed, | 
they are of the proper method of treating it— 
the author has not yet spoken to any men upon 
the subject, who have not argued with the like 
presumption: so that one would think that THry 
knew every thing—the author was the only one 
who was an ignorant inquirer. The last thing 
that enters into their thoughts is to pause and 
inquire of the author, and to profit by his expe- 
rience. By habit, the author is prompted to say, 
it is wonderful that it should be so—but in truth, 
this happens in the common course of the operations 
ofthe human mind. The cause of the habitual pre- 
sumption of the human race in thus prejudging, is 
worthy of consideration and of investigation. A 
hint for so doing is given in the following pages. 
It is a part of habitual irreligion, of irreverence and 
disrespect of their nature in conducting the opera- 
tions of the understanding. | 
The author’s family acted with presumption in a 
matter in which they were confessedly ignorant, and 
with which the doctors themselves profess only a 
practical acquaintance. Iftheywere to blame above 
others, it was because their means allowed them 
to have acted differently — because being of a 
more pious and religious conversation, they might 
have obeyed feelings and intimations which in 
them were stronger—and because they after- 
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wards resisted the evidence and the arguments con- 
veyed in so many forms, and so repeatedly in the 
letters and remonstrances of their relation. Herein 
the author suspects at times, that they may have 
been warped by personal feelings, being piqued 
at, being reproved by a relation whom they con- 
sidered lunatic. The author might, perhaps, for- 
give all that happened to him during his first nine 
months’ confinement at Dr. Fox’s; he cannot hope 
to be allowed to forgive or to forget the resist- 
ance made te his representations, after the com- 
mencement of his recovery. It is not whether 
he will—he finds he does not and cannot any 
longer, respect the ties of relationship or of 
parental authority, as he used to do. He has 
often thought that he would have been glad, if his 
calamity had been followed like the plague on 
the Athenians mentioned by Thucydides, with a 
total forgetfulness of all who were before so dear 
to him—with loss of memory of those who be- 
got him to so much suffering. 

The piety and simple life of his family, is in his 
opinion their excuse; they could not conceive any 
thing so infamous as the neglect and treatment of 
the lunatic doctor, or that it could be so preposte- 
rous. How many will believe it even now ?—When, 
however, his mother was aware of the treatment 
he had met with at Dr. Fox’s, considering herself 
compelled to make use of the services of the 
junatic doctors, she felt that she was under their 
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power and was afraid to express her feelings to 
him as warmly as she otherwise would have done, 
or to take his part in the high tone her spirit 
prompted to her—for fear of exposing him to their 
vindictiveness. She confessed this to him after 
his release. She did not know how capable he was 
of defending himself, and of making the doctors 
respect him. 

He cannot say how far motives of economy may 
have prevented her acceding to his wishes when 
he desired to have a private lodging—or in her 
original choice of an asylum; and though he can- 
not admit that an asylum can ever be the place to 
confine a relative in, where the family have the 
means to provide a lodging and attendants in 
a private house—if they will themselves minutely 
and carefully watch over him ;—and although he 
very much suspects the truth of the position of 
English and French doctors, that isolation from 
family and friends, and from early associations, is 
the first essential to their cure; (he suspects it, if 
only because the lunatic doctors say so—and 
he is sure that it is not an universal proposi- 
tion)—yet he is now arguing from experience ; and 
though he might now be able to treat a patient 
properly from experience—yet his family were 
taken by surprise—uninformed, and, which is the 
case with the greater part of the world, deprived 
of reason by rear: He will not venture there- 
fore to blame them hastily for placing him in the 
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first instance in an asylum—he only laments their 
choice, and certainly finds fault with them for al- 
lowing him to remain so far from them, and for not 
coming to see him much oftener, seeking to become 
acquainted with the nature of his disorder. 

The management of those places is so deceitful, 
and the servants and physicians adapt their con- 
duct so without principle to the disposition and 
degree of convalescence of the patients, that he 
cannot speak positively; yet he thinks he may say, 
that had he been placed at first under Mr. C, 
Newington, he should within three or six months 
have recovered his understanding ; but he doubts 
if he should have recovered his liberty any the 
sooner; for that gentleman exercises a somewhat 
suspicious scrupulousness, and an officious tender- 
ness respecting the too sudden return of his pa- 
tients to society. But the author hopes he is not 
deceived, and that he shall not mislead others, in 
saying, that he gives Mr. Newington credit for hu- 
mane intentions, and an anxious desire to prevent 
any gross abuse of their power by his servants ; 
united, however, with a great deal of erroneous 
conceit. His conduct to the author was unjust— 
at times ungentlemanly and purposely provoking, 
ultimately, gross in the extreme—but then it must 
be remembered that he was opposing the doctor 
in many of his favourite and infallible dogmas, 
and actually keeping him in order, instead of being 
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kept in order by him; and menacing and annoying 
him in his own dominion. | , 

The sum paid for his being manacled and beaten, 
strangled and insulted, and groomed at Dr. Fox’s 
was three hundred guineas. The author does 
not know much about money matters, but he 
conceives he might have been taken care of 
as cheaply and much better in a private family 
or lodging; including doctors’ fees. In fact 
he xnows he might. Because, in truth, if gen- 
tlemen cannot heal the minds of diseased gentle- 
men, doctors cannot; they have no title to de- 
mand any thing more than their fees as physicians, 
and the author will never allow them to meddle 
with him or his, beyond feeling the pulse and look- 
ing at the tongue. He does not, however, mean 
to say, that one of them also may not be gifted by 
God, or to dispute the claims of acquaintance and 
friendship and well-earned confidence. But his 
family did not know what he knows—the imposi- 
tion practised by lunatic doctors. 

He acknowledges three hundred guineas appears 
to his mind a small sum for a wealthy family to af- 
ford for the superintendence of a lunatic relation, 
although a liberal allowance for his maintenance ; 
and proves, perhaps, the want of reflection of his 
relations—but not his mother’s want of generosity 
—of which no one canaccuse her. Three hundred 
pounds could scarcely have maintained him in his 
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usual circumstances, with prover attendants about 
him, and he conceives it essentially important, that 
the circumstances of a lunatic under delusions 
should be made as much as possible to resemble 
what they were before—neither more or less—for 
either may give inlet to false imaginations. ‘Two 
hundred guineas is surely not too much remu- 
neration for a physician, or a clergyman, who 
undertakes the superintendence of a violent lu- 
natic patient, and faithfully discharges its im- 
portant and often disagreeable and thankless 
duties. The sight of the mental ruin and total 
degradation of a human being, of any _ kind, 
much less that of a man of a respected family— 
and a young man, and one who had been endowed 
with, and had enjoyed and had exercised every 
faculty,—must be very trying to the feelings of a 
humane person, letting alone the anxiety he must 
undergo, if he is dealing honestly, and the respon- 
sibility he must often lie under. For the same 
reason, the author thinks the wages given by lu. 
natic doctors to their attendants is entirely out of 
character with the intention for which they are 
hired, and can never ensure honest any more than 
it can decent attendance. For an honest maa will 
NOT UNDERTAKE to do that which he is not, consi- 
dering all his duties, fairly paid for.* 


* The sovereign and the aristocracy of this country are not 
aware how they are undermining the peace and welfare of the 
state by their New Poor Law: tampering with the honesty and 
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Whilst the author is of opinion that 500/. or say 
450/. would not be too much for a family who could 
afford it to allow for the care of an unfortunate rela- 
tion so long as there is a prospect of his cure; he 
considers three hundred guineas quite sufficient 
for the maintenance of a person of his habits, if 


independence of the English labourers, The author cannot re- 
frain from alluding to that law. He has reason to be grateful 
to the labouring class— although several lent themselves as 
instruments to, and behaved to him, like their masters, without 
much conscience, taking advantage also of his position to neglect 
and insult him ;—and the carrying out of that law grieves him, 
almost as a repetition of his own sufferings. The system of 
the Poor Law Commissi oners is a system of duplicity and mockery 
and oppression, similar to that of the lunatic doctors. The same 
profession of good intentions; the same enforcement of erue] 
regulations under pretence of them—regulations cruel to the 
body, mind, and affections; separating parent from child—hus- 
band from wife—male from female, by day as well as by night ; 
the same shuffling of responsibility from one to another—similar 
secrecy—similar chances of justice, and of evidence. being fairly 
obtained in cases of appeal—a similar exactitude in compelling 
every mind and every constitution to submit to the same laws 
and to the same diet, without respect to the differences nature 
makes between individuals ; the same denial to the spirit of the 
refreshment and correction derived from meeting one’s fellow- 
creatures in the exercise of public worship. The same exposure 
to brutal confinement and punishment at the discretion of the 
workhouse-keeper—if the prisoner is provoked to any violent lan- 
guage or demeanour—however great may be the provocation. 
Both the one and the other system are hatched by the devil— 
the genius of Sodom—the spirit of evil and of cruelty—the infi- 
del spirit of modern “‘ liberality.”” The author feels assured that 
some lunatic doctor, or some patron or intimate ally of lunatic 
doctors, has devised and concocted the New Poor Law and its 
machinery. 
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the family had given up hopes of his recovery. 
But, as he has said before, no one who is acquainted 
with his mother can imagine that improper motives 
of economy swayed her judgment—on the con- 
trary, she would have refused him nothing to 
amuse him, or to contribute to his recovery ; she 
offered him masters—she offered him means of 
taking exercise in carriages. It was the cost of 
reflection, and of independent judgment, that she 
shrunk from. She did not grudge any expenses 
for him—but she did not see that what she ex- 
pended was faithfully employed ; and this because 
she confided in men unworthy of confidence. She 
yielded almost implicitly to the dogmas of the 
lunatic doctors—upon what principle the author is 
at a loss to imagine: but she did not however do 
so entirely—fortunately she did not do so entirely. 
Her own understanding prompted her to recom- 
mend to Dr. Fox, his being employed in the gar- 
den at Brisslington —and her own understanding 
gave her firmness enough to refuse the repeated 
applications made to her by the physicians not to 
allow him pen, ink, and paper. To these two in- 
dulgences he owes in great measure his recovery 
and his deliverance. Indeed he believes that with- 
out the use of pen, ink, and paper, he could never 
have re-arranged and recollected his ideas—and 
that when he had recovered, he should have gone 
mad again—probably he should have become a 
fool. To the exertion of his mother’s judgment 
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in these two instances he attributes in great mea- 
sure his recovery; but he knew nothing of her 
interference in this respect until after his release 
from confinement. 

With regard to his eldest brother, against whom 
he was more offended—because he is a man—(al- 
most any error of judgment is pardonable in a fe- 
male that does not betray want of delicacy and 
want of affection, or which arises from terror,) the 
author considers that he was made childish by the 
doctrines of Christianity in which young people 
are swaddled from infancy, or rather in the habitual 
one-sided view they imbibe of those doctrines, 
The deference which he thought he was bound, 
and which for many obvious reasons it is the habit 
of the author’s family to pay to his mother, over- 
laid the sentiments of pity and zealous devo- 
tion of a brother for a deranged brother. He 
forgot that the commandment is two fold—-as all 
wisdom is two-fold—Honour thy rarwer and thy 
mother. But this was not all. The author's fel- 
low-countrymen do not know how awfully unjust 
and cruel the law—or rather not the law, for it 
cannot be law—but the practice and custom of 
acting under the statute, is to parties, who being 
not only relatives, but perhaps dearer to a lunatic. 
than relatives, can have no share in the control and 
care of him. Asa proof of this, Lord de Blaquicre 
and his brother General de Blaquiére, have been 
for many ‘years prevented obtaining any access to 
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their sister, Lady Kirkwall—by the persons en- 
trusted with her care. Had his eldest brother 
desired to serve him—he had no power: if he 
had exerted himself, and his mother had refused 
to attend to him, he had no means of proceed- 
ing—in order to assert his title to be attended 
to, but by threatening to expose the family, or 
to render her uncomfortable—and this on a ven- 
ture. For his brother did not err, like his mother, 
from want of judgment—but from want of a tho- 
rough conviction of the correctness and importance 
of his own judgment. He desired at first to bring 
the author to town, he was loathe to leave him at 
Brisslington: he begged afterwards to be allowed 
to bring him to live near him; but it was refused 
—and he thought he was bound to submit to his 
mother. Nevertheless, he did not inquire into, 
and interest himself in the nature and treatment of 
the disorder—as the author thinks a religious, 
a generous, and even a philosophic mind ought to 
have done.—This astonishes the author, because to 
him the study of a mystery like that of insanity— 
has always seemed one of the most grand and most 
terrible,—most important, and most instructive. 
Neither did his brother come to see him so often 
as he was bound to do. But in this he was misled, 
because it was contrary to the doctor’s craft: 
(there is no art, or trade, or business, so deserving 
of that title, as the business of making and keeping 
C 
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men mad—or restoring them to society—simple- 
tons:) and not only so, during the time that he 
was at Brisslington, his brother was engaged in 
combating the principles of the Whig govern- 
ment, and in stemming the overwhelming current 
of popular opinion in favour of reform, which, 
however justifiable, without some resistance, might 
possibly have gone beyond all bounds. There 
was another reason also that made it particu- 
larly difficult in his eldest brother to interfere, 
he himself embraced the particular opinions of 
the church of Mr. Irving—which were founded on 
the supposed miraculous manifestations at Row— 
to which no doubt the author’s malady was attri- 
buted. Therefore his interference would have 
been particularly objected to. But amongst much 
which is to be pitied and much which is to be 
blamed—the author objects chiefly to the principle 
of a mother ora brother, surrendering up a son 
or a brother, one too in whose veins not only noble 
but royal blood flows; one who was of a delicate 
mind and of a race of the highest antiquity—one 
too who before had brought no dishonour on his 
family—he objects to the principle of surrendering 
up any man, still more one such as he was, to be 
beaten, cuffed, and brutally treated, at the discre- 
tion of an upstart lunatic. doctor, and his menial 
servants; he cannot forget and cannot endure it. 
If it was necessary, then he is a madman still and 
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he hates reason ; but he abhors the doctrine, and 
despises the minds that can so lower their senti- 
ments as to conceive that there is any truth in such 
a necessity. 

The revolutionary and infidel liberal principles 
of the present day mock at high birth, and inso- 
lently sneer at long descent as a mere accident—a 
matter of chance, endowing men with no distinction. 
Let a lunatic teach them—for the author learnt to 
feel it when lunatic—that there is no such thing 
as chance—no such thing as accident. These 
terms are terms of folly or of courtesy. Is there 
any thing swifter than lightning or than thought ? 
And yet He who made the lightning, and who forms 
thought, is swifter than these, and swift to prevent 
every will and every undertaking. The God who 
made man chooses also amongst them his servants, 
and abides with them; and the continuance of an 
ancient name is a proof of the continued favour of 
the Deity. It is that which produces the enmity, 
and the ignorant ribaldry of ‘ liberal” men. For 
grace has always begotten envy in evil minds— 
since Abel was slain by Cain. ‘The author used 
to consider it a greater honour than man can con- 
fer to be descended from an ancient family. 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in juvencis, est in equis, Parrum 
Virtrus—nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam. 
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But “ fuimus’— 


The hope is gone of former days, 
And glory’s thrill is o’er ; 

The heart that once beat high for praise, 
Now feels that pulse no more. 
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Tue course of my life in youth, the causes of 
my derangement, the melancholy and cruel con- 
sequences of that derangement, and the origin 
of my unfortunate disputes with my family, I have 
related at large ina former volume: nevertheless, 
as many may not have had an opportunity of see- 
ing that volume, and many others may have 
reasonable doubts of the truth of it—not knowing 
my character and disposition, [ shall throw toge- 
ther in the four first chapters of the present book 
an imperfect recapitulation of that which I have 
already made public. Premising that of these four 
chapters the three first were written in May, 1832 ; 
and copied out for me in 1833, by a young gentle- 
man in Sevenoaks, and the journal and letters fol- 
lowing in 1831. The other was written in Sevenoaks 
in 1833, and the page preceding them both, in 1834, 
upon my release from confinement: whilst the whole 
of the volume already in the hands of the public was 
written at Paris, in the year 1835, from memory— 
the papers herein produced having been left ina 
trunk in England under the care of my solicitor. 
On referring to them I had only need to make one 
alteration, as far as I recollect, and that has been 

' noticed. 
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It was the will of the Almighty Author of good 
and evil, to deliver me up, at the latter end of 
December, in the year 1830, to complete de- 
rangement of understanding. During the com- 
mencement and continuance of that derangement, 
I was the subject of much mental torture and 
agony from preternatural causes, and the object 
of inhuman and cruel treatment, from the igno- 
rance or neglect of the swindlers who undertook 
my cure. After a period of about fourteen 
months, I was removed from one of those places 
called in mockery an asylum, kept by a Dr. Fox, 
Brisslington parish, near Bristol, to another of 
humaner stamp, kept by a Mr. C. Newington, of 
Ticehurst, Sussex. In the month of May, 1832, 
Iwas to be found in that madhouse, contesting 
the right of others to treat me as they did—and 
appealing in vain to the magistrates, Mr. Cour- 
thope, of Whiligh, Micklethwaite, and Moreland, 
of Lamberhurst, against my mother and my 
physician. In the course of that month I wrote 
the pages which immediately follow, and form the 
first three chapters of this volume. I have published 
what I wrote, word for word, in order that my 
reader may have such criterion as I can now 
afford—of the ract, that I was then of sound 
mind; which was denied, and no reason given me 
for the denial—whilst I was left in most unnatural, 
irreligious, and degrading circumstances, exposed 
to insult, violence, and oppression; in confine- 
ment which was continued in various degrees and 
situations until the beginning of this year 1834. . 
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Ticehurst, 1832.—As | do not know what may 
be the effect upon my understanding, in an im- 
paired state of bodily health, from my constant 
sense of exposure to indelicate and offensive 
treatment in this asylum, to impertinent observa- 
tion, sudden intrusion, want of respect, and even 
ridicule, on the part of the servants ; indignation 
at control, restraint, and confinement, no longer, 
in my Opinion, necessary, AND ABOVE ALL FROM 
CONTINUED SECLUSION FROM THE SOCIETY OF MY 
EQUALS, PARTICULARLY FROM THAT OF FEMALES, 
now going on since December 15, 1830. 

As, moreover, I am detained here solely in 
consequence of Mr. N.’s opinion that I am not 
fit to be trusted, whereas I have asked for release 
from his authority on the most reasonable grounds, 
and chiefly to prosecute a regimen more perfect 
than his own; and as he appears to consider one 
proof of my delusions to be this, that I entertain 
feelings of wRATH against my mother, my eldest 
brother, my uncle Lord A., and the rest of. my 
family, for their conduct towards me. 
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I for this reason draw up the following papers, 
to prove hereafter, if necessary, that I have Just 
and reasonable grounds, for indignation against, 
nay hatred of the conduct pursued towards me, 
by the parties aforesaid, and by my physicians. 

And as from experience I conceive it not im- 
probable that the recollection of all the insults I 
have received and I am daily suffering from, the 
sense of irritation produced by constant annoy- 
ance from the regulations of this asylum within 
and without doors, my sense of the illegality and 
injustice of my detention, my indignant amaze- 
ment, which baffles ali description, at being de- 
tained for those very opinions, which I hail as the 
proofs of a sound state of mind, and that too by 
Mr. N., one of the parties which they touch most, 
together with my despair of obtaining any assist- 
ance, (having already written fifty-four letters to 
different friends, without obtaining any answer ; 
having applied to one magistrate without success, 
and written to Mr. Courthope, one of the visiting 
magistrates, without being attended to; and hav- 
ing waited for more than a fortnight for an answer 
to my complaints to Mr. Micklethwaite, magis- 
trate, and Dr. Mayo, M.D., who visited me on 
the 80th of April, but who did not appear to 
apprehend my argument).— 

Fearing that these causes in process of time 
may break my spirits and render me foolish, or 
tempt me to acts of retaliation, and expressions of 
resentment which may be distorted, and looked 
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upon as additional reasons for persisting in the 
line of conduct that produces them, or that these 
and some unsuccessful attempts to effect my own 
escape, may be followed, as one has already, by 
unjustifable and aggravating restraints, which 
may tempt me to further acts of violence and 
ultimately terminate in insanity and ungovernable 
anger, through disappointment and vexation.— 

I request that these papers may, if I become 
insane again, or die, be put into the hands, not of 
my family or Mr. Newington, for they have 
already prejudged my case, but into those of my 
brothers Frederick and Ernest, andof my friends 
Colonel Woodford, Colonel Lambert, and Cap- 
tain J. R. Craufurd, of the Ist or grenadier 
guards; to be by them delivered to be read over 
to the commissioners, who, as I understand, are 
appointed to adjust the claims of persons sup- 
posed to be lunatics ;*—to prove how cruel the 
situation of a lunatic, and particularly a lunatic 
gentleman, may be,—cruel and perplexing, not 
only from the purposed malice, but through the 
obstinate perseverance of his friends in a perverse 
judgment. 

I thank God, that my natural courage, resolu- 
tion, fortitude, forbearance, slowness to condemn 
for fear of misjudging, and patience, have enabled 
me to submit with caution and prudence to all the 


* Mr. N. informed me that commissioners were appointed to 
examine into the complaints of lunatics, and to prosecute those 
who had treated them unjustly. 
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regulations imposed upon me; and also to rise 
superior to the numberless disappointments I have 
met with; but itis a hard task, and one which has 
drawn many a deep curse from me upon the indivi- 
duals trom whom I have received injury, as well 
as upon the institutions and ignorance* of my 
countrymen. It is sucha trial as no one rising 
up from a ruined state of intellect and body, ought 
to be subjected to; I have often well nigh sunk 
under v1, and do not doubt but that many, not 
blessed with the same patience, resignation, and 
stealthy caution, have, under similar circumstances, 
sunk entirely. 

On Sunday, the 19th of December, 1830, having 
recovered from my illness, I was taken by Captain 
if , my friend, with the consent of Dr. Piel, my 
physician, and surgeon to the Royal Hospital, for 
change of air. 

I spent the greatest part of that day with Captain 
H and his family. Conversation turned, or 
was directed by me, chiefly to the Row miracles ; 


*Tonorance which I consider unpardonable, and for which I 
conceive the magistracy of the country are chiefly to blame! 
because they are inexcusable. They know what gentlemanly 
feeling is, and the wants of gentlemen; and yet, year after year 
they visit the asylums in which patients are, and see the painfully 
indelicate situation in which they are placed, and yet do not 
once take the pains to put themselves in the patient’s place and 
ask themselves how they would like to be treated even for a 
week or a fortnight in the same manner; or if they do, they 
flatter the physician, by surrendering their own judgment of 
the inhumanity and impropriety of parts of his system, or the 
whole of it, to his opinions and assertions of its advantages ! 
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I asserted as before, my belief in them, I tried to 
persuade others; I informed the family of many 
things I had experienced and witnessed in Scot- 
land, and since I was in Ireland. My conversa- 
tion, and moreover my manners, alarmed them. 
I passed the night in the Royal Hospital, where 
Mrs. H had beenso kind as to provide me with 
abed. It was a night of horrors and alarms. 

The next morning I breakfasted with Captain 
H . | was directed by somg sPIRITUAL POWER to 
pray for leave to be left alone in the parlour for 
half an hour, when the family retired to the sitting- 
room, and Captain H went out on business. 
They objected, but I insisted upon it, and they 
consented. 

I was directed by the spzrzt I mention, to place 
myself for a quarter of an hour ina _ particular 
position, looking to the clock, if I remember cor-. 
rectly, after that to throw myself on the ground, and 
to lie with my mouth close to the floor. 

I lay there for a quarter of an hour more, sup- 
posing it to be at the command of my Saviour ; 
much occurred—-but at last I was interrupted by 
Captain H ’s entrance, who found me rising 
and helped me from the ground; on which I had 
slobbered from my mouth in my agony.* 

My conduct was irregular before him, for I 


*Singular it is, that zmmediately before I heard a voice 
pray for the Lord to raise me up, and as if in joke, my friend 
raised me up. 1840. 
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thought I was to speak before him and his family 
-in an unknown tongue (and to make some confes- 
sion before them which I was unwilling to do, if I 
recollect correctly), but which I was about to do, 
when! hesitatedupon Captain H ’s sitting down 
to write a letter, as I feared to interrupt him ;—we 
were going into town together in a coach; and he 
was ready and pressed for time. I therefore 
determined to defer my confession or utterance 
with a tongue till the evening, ultimately ; but 
found that Captain H would not be at home, 
nor Mrs. H , but only his daughters, so that 
I should not be able to call with propriety. I 
believe I intended to have returned that evening 
to see them and bid them adieu! to surprise them 
at the same time, with joyful tidings of our Saviour’s 
being upon earth, in spirit at least, preparatory to 
his near and second coming; with an account of 
his mercies to me in having pardoned and healed 
me, and restored me to full health, at the same 
time that I gave proofs of my own divine autho- 
rity ; and to prove that I was not insane, but— 

My situation prevents me from going on, as I 
dare not in a lumatic asylum express my feelings 
as my nature requires, for fear of misconstruction 
or calumny, from dread of being called lunatic, 
and having the period of my dreadful confinement 
lengthened. For men who do not think of, or be- 
lieve in the word of life, call the expressions of a 
believer, in a world and body of sin and death, 
delusions or maduess. 
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I drove with Captain H— into Dublin; I had, or 
believed that I had done something to provoke the 
Lord. 1 was ordered to make certain confessions 
to Captain H— which shrunk from. (J believe, 
however, that I attempted to do so, but not in 
amanner to satisfy the spirit® which commanded 
me.) I heard audible and articulate voices, though 
not always. Leither met Dr. Pisext by appoint- 
ment at my inn in Frederick-street, or Captain H. 
asked me to remain in-doors whilst he fetched him, 
and he called before or with Captain H. I believe 
I was then left alone for some time, which opportu- 
nity I took for prayer and meditation. I know I 
saw Captain H— a second time. 

I then was proceeding out of doors, supposing 
myself well, to buy a new hat I think, or to do 
some commissions preparatory to my journey next 
morning, or in a day or two to England. Kar- 
nestly wishing, with or without Dr. Piel’s leave to 
see my mother at Brighton, and pass the Christmas 
with her, or to proceed to Oxford: at any rate 
to proceed vid Oxford: but on opening the door, 
or as I was proceeding down-stairs (if 1 remem- 
ber correctly), I found, or met a servant, sent from 
Dr. Piel to watch me and prevent my going out.t+ 


* Spirit. Ido not say Holy Spirit. 

+ The presence of the servant operated on me in this way, that 
I conceived myself ordered to do many things which I might 
fairly deliberate upon and defer, which however I do not think 
would have been right to attempt in his presence at all, now; 
except I thought them as I did one and subsequently others, 
absolutely necessary for my soul’s or spirit’s salvation. 
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Captain H. I think arrived with him, or soon 
alter, and explained that he was a confidential 
servant of Dr. Piel’s, whom he had requested the 
doctor to send to watch me. 

From this cause I derive my misfortune. I do 
not think J should have gone mad if my friend had 
not done this. Ido not think he was justified in 
doing so, but he acted with promptitude and reso- 
lution, and perhaps from experience; for he had 
himself been delirious once, from the use of 
mercury. ¢ 2s true I was in the habit of hearing 
articulate voices, and of obeying them, but I had 
not done so yet without judgment and much delibe- 
ration; neither had I attempted to do myself or 
any one else any injury—nor had I done any thing 
except in my friend’s house calculated to make me 
seem RripIcuLous ; if | except praying wth a loud 
voice, Which 7s a nuisance to others I know ; and 
now I am sorry for having done it in a crowded city, 
without respect to my landlord or my neighbours : 


But his very presence confused a weak, disordered and enthu- 
silastic conscience; for I did not know whether I shrunk from 
doing things because I feared his ridicule and laughter or con- 
demnation, or because it was really my duty from motives of 
prudence and discretion. 

I was therefore ultimately tempted to do before him, by his 
very presence, things which I should not most likely have been 
tempted to do in his absence. I did them not out of bravado, 
but conceiving them my duty, and that my hesitation proceeded 
from the fear of man. 

I could not explain to him my motives, except partially. I 
was afraid at that time, and thought it profane to mention that 
I heard voices which directed me to do these things. 
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but there is nothing really ridiculous in this, un- 
less to the unfaithful, if it be done in time and 
place. Our Lord prayed with strong cries* (see 
Hebrews, v. 7), but it is not probable that he did 
it in cities, for he went into the country, or wil- 
derness with his disciples, and there even retired 
from them. 

It is not improbable also that I might have been 
tempted to acts from delusion, which might have 
rendered it expedient for me to be watched, sub- 
sequently ; not, however, I think at the risk of 
depriving me altogether of my understanding. 

I with some difficulty persuaded my servant to 
leave me for half an hour to pray in the evening 
when I went to bed. This, as also his not re- 
tiring when I undressed, terrified me. I was before 
shocked, provoked, and amazed. 

Different things occurred, to be mentioned here- 
after ; ultimately about midnight, or one or two 
o’clock in the morning, I attempted to throw my- 
self on the back of my head and so to turn round 
on the back of my head, till | had twisted my head 


in a particular way. 


* He prayed also with tears. In this Asylum, I was told not to 
lend my bible to a gentleman, it excited him; ‘‘ I found him in 
tears,’’ said Mr, N. 

I expressed my opinion that that could not be wrong! Ina 
lunatic it is surely good for him; ‘‘Oh no! it excites him, he 
was excited !” 

The real and the awful truth is that the lunatic physician’s 
idea of healing a patient is at the expense of his conscience. 
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I had not courage to do it completely, I feared 
to break my neck, but I was not sure whether that 
was not intended ; I thought if I broke my neck 
in one way it would not kill me, but that I should 
be delivered from various demons; but that if I 
failed I might break my neck and suffer merely 
pain, perhaps die; but in either case I expected 
to be raised to life again, to be the messenger of 
the Lord’s second coming. 

My servant attempted to prevent me from get- 
ting from under the bedclothes to do this; but I 
tore my shirt from him and persisted, earnestly 
tellmg him for my soul’s sake, and for motives 
which I really had, to let me alone: I believe he 
tarried some time and then went down-stairs for 
help. Another servant came up, and soon after I 
was fastened by them in a strait-waistcoat with my 
hands tied over my breast. 

Next they tied my feet to the foot of the bed; I 
now became very feverish and thirsty, I was ina 
situation of mind bordering on distraction. For 
I could not tell them, I thought it ungrateful to 
reveal to them, that my Saviour, as I imagined, 
was holding communion with me, or rather ad- 
dressing me. I began to be subject to all kinds 
of delusions, I dared not open my lips to them, 
partly through superstition, partly through de- 
lusion. 

This confinement after about a fortnight’s ill- 
ness, produced not only derangement and deli- 
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rium, but torpor of b/ood and loss of moral courage 
and energy. J losé my reason in a struggle of 
conscience under delusion afterwards: 1 am sure 
I should not have done so if Dr. Piel had done 
his duty to me, as a brute animal even, needing 
wholesome air and exercise. I foresaw daily my 
horrible fate, without being able to redress myself 
because I could not explain to them my feelings or 
sentiments. At last Isunk under it. It was like fear 
in a horrible dream, which one cannot escape 
from. , 

I remember hailing the hour when I saw my 
eldest brother by my bedside; he knew my 
peculiar turn of mind. He and I also were in 
some points of the same religious opinions. Dr. 
Piel was,* I believe, an unitarian ; therefore, as I 
conceived, an infidel concerning the Holy Ghost. 
My eldest brother had also by letter expressed to 
me his belief in the Row miracles, though he 
retracted his acknowledgment afterwards in ano- 
ther letter, I hoped to be able to persuade him to 
treat me as a reasonable being. 

I do not know how these hopes afterwards 
vanished; I believe some answer he made me 
showed me that he was futile and vain and pre- 
sumptuous: he became the object of my hatred 
and scorn, and, as J conceive, my betrayer ; for I 
— trusted, in my imbecility, to him. 

I remember now after my brother’s arrival, I 


*Tought to say—ZIZ had been told, I had no grounds but 
hearsay for this belief. 
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was forced, by my physicians, in my brother’s and 
the servant’s presence, to use a clyster. This 
disgusting operation I had a peculiar dislike to, 
from its indecency and indelicacy. My opinion 
was not asked about it, neither my wishes con- 
sulted, and my dumb, mute state of lunacy was 
considered in this, a reason for making no scruple 
of offending my feelings of delicacy, as in regard 
to my other regimen it had been perverted into a 
reason for treating me without any reference to 
my wants as a brute. 

In this I think my brother neglected ie duty 
towards me; as he should have been my pro- 
tector in every sense; nay more, there was no 
more reason then why I should have been forced 
to undergo any regimen, than for any other person 
in a sound state of mind. Nothing did I require 
but wholesome diet, moderate and healthy exer- 
cise, and pure air; instead of which I was drenched 
with the most nauseous medicines against my will 
and against my conscience: I was fastened in a 
strait-waistcoat, or huge, hot leathern arm-cases, 
and compelled to lie day and night in the same 
bed, and in the same room, and fed on slops of 
bread in broth. 

And all this for what? Because I had at- 
tempted one night to injure my person, as they 
supposed; and had tried it once or twice again. 
Also because I could not speak from lunacy, and 
from feeling sure that none of them would receive 
or believe what I said. 
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For these reasons, they presumed to deal to- 
wards me in the brutal way above mentioned, 
without respect to my wants or feelings, not only 
as a human being, but even as an animal! ! 

I mentioned my particular cause of complaint 
to my brother, against him, in February, when he 
was bringing me to this asylum. He replied ina 
scofing or scorning manner, ridiculing my com- 
plaint, and turning it off as if his opinion was 
infallible and I still a poor lunatic complaining of 
I knew not what, to I knew not whom. 

I therefore replied to my brother, that if such 
as he described were his feelings and opinions I 
did not wish to have any more correspondence 
with him, till he was taught to think otherwise : 
and that I could not, nor would hold any more 
communion of spirit with him—I dare not express 
my INDIGNATION.» Neither do I now see any 
cause for considering it unjust. He must be 
taught to reason in some other way; by some 
punishment—before I can call him my friend or 
honour him as my brother with any attachment 
any more. 

Moreover, when I came over in the steam-boat 
with my brother from Dublin, he forced me to 
retire to bed without consulting my inclinations, 
and again also at Bristol he did the same thing 
although I did not wish it, nay earnestly desired 
the contrary, for lying in bed was torment to me. 
My affliction has made me experience this so 
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repeatedly from my keepers or advisers! that I 
have now grown accustomed to it, but I expected 
more consideration from my brother—a man of 
liberal education, spiritual understanding, and a 
gentleman. 

My brother? also brought me to Dr. Fox’s 
asylum, and left me there barely taking leave, or 
warning me of his departure, without warning and 
without consulting my opinion. 
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In this asylum I met with every possible sort of 
insult, degradation and ill-treatment. In the first 
place, the rule of the asylum is inhumanly cruel 
and unchristian, viz., public confinement without 
any privacy. This is barbarously cruel to a per- 
son in affliction, worse when he is in a nervous 
state of health, still worse when he, under his 
affliction, has become deranged, and his conduct 
is often, through derangement and delusion, not 
only childishly imbecile and ridiculous, but dis- 
gusting! Yet for me this system was adopted by 
my family, and recommended at the suggestion of 
and put in practice by my physician. ‘To me, a 
gentleman! But not only under all this accumu- 
lation of woe and misery, was I put to this excru- 
ciating torture of soul, heart, and spirit, but I was 
also degraded to keep company with the lunatic, 
the blasphemous, the indolent, the idle, and the 
profane! with vulgar persons below me in society, 
and with menials, to whose entire authority I was 
intrusted. 

For a long time I had literally only two or three 
hours privacy during the whole twenty-four hours, 
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from half-past eight till my servant came to bed— 
afterwards the servant, for a month or two, left 
off sleeping in my room; but there I was, tied 
down to my bed with my hands muffled in a strait- 
waistcoat, my feet manacled, and fastenings which 
were passed round both arms to the sides ofthe 
bed! 

In this position night after night I lay wakeful 
and feverish, under pretence of being restored to 
a sound state of mind! Once or twice, through 
delusion, I thought myself bound to sing the 
100th Psalm, and received in this position violent 
blows on my face and ear as I turned away from 
the keeper to receive them, to prevent my singing 
aloud. This, with other blows I have since re- 
ceived on the same ear, brought on an internal 
hemorrhage, which made an operation necessary, 
and this has disfigured the ear for life. 

About the time of my brother’s arrival, I was 
made to sleep in a cell down-stairs, on a course 
paillasse, with one night a straw pillow; here I 
was fastened down at night, stead of up-stairs in 
my bedroom: it was one of a range of cells 
hghted at the top, with a passage along the doors, 
and warmed by the flues of the garden-wall in 
winter. | had the greatest horror of these 
places in some states of mind. I was placed here, 
I suppose, because I twice made water of a morn- 
ing in my bed up-stairs; I suppose my brother was 
informed of this—but not that I was confined hand 
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and foot, and tied down in my bed, so as to make 
it impossible for me to use a chamber-utensil, from 
half-past eight or nine at night, till six or half-past 
six in the morning. 

I used to be plunged into a cold bath during the 
whole of the cold winter of 1831. | was not allowed 
_ to wash after this as a gentleman should; not even 
my hands, nor frequently to clean my teeth. 

Sometimes my hands have gone without any 
washing a whole day ; sometimes I was insulted by 
being washed out of a bowl or small basin, with a 
piece of flannel-rag or sponge, and coarse towel, 
in the room of my unfortunate fellow-prisoners. 

I have seen another lunatic since, an old 
gentleman of sixty-nine, treated in the same dis- 
gusting and infamous manner. , 

I had no medical assistance offered me (1 except 
two occasions mentioned below), if I except that 
when at last either secondary symptoms, or boils 
appeared on my legs and feet, | had a black plaster 
applied to them. 

Yet during the whole of this season, I had strong 
nervous symptoms, and was only lately recovered 
from a course of mercury—during this time also I 
continued to be plunged into the cold bath, though 
the shock was extremely great, and I used to 
come out shuddering with cold to a room barely 
warm up-stairs. 

I used to be beaten with a stick, I have received 
abloody nose, Lused to bepulled jocularly by the nose, 
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I used to receive boxes on the ear, Iwas strangled, | 
have had my head thrown back with brute violence 
four or five times against a wall to stun me, and this 
merely because [ thought it my duty to be humbled 
to submit to all kinds of degradation and insult. 

I have had my whiskers cut off, which I had not 
touched or suffered any one to touch since I grew 
up; I have also had them shaved nearly off; I 
have had my hair cut in a ridiculous fashion, 
long and full behind, and short before; I have had 
my nails cut close to the quick, so as not to doubt 
the intention of the person to offend me. 

I was never allowed to wash during the day, till 
I came to exercise my own reason and judge for 
myself; Inever had hot water allowed for my feet, 
which became beastly dirty, neither were my toe- 
nails cut for nine or more months, nor till I 
returned to judge for myself. 

Though in a highly nervous and excitable state, 
I was subjected to witness the insults and cruel 
outrages practised on other lunatics by the keep- 
ers, and from one to another. I have seen two 
old men thrown on the floor, one of sixty-nine 
years of age struck a violent blow on the kidneys ; 
he had a complaint there; one insulted and 
ridiculed by the servants. I saw one young 
lunatic strangled before my eyes till the face was 
swollen with blood, and bis eyes started out of their 
sockets ; I used to see this same young gentleman 
daily confined to a small court for exercise, often 
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fastened to a seat out of doors ; I know he was not 
supplied with paper for the privy. Ihave seen 
another lunatic strike this young man, and I was 
compelled to do it in my own defence twice, for 
which | was applauded! I have seen one of the 
old gentlemen, who laboured under lymphaticus 
pavor, terrified often to violence by another lunatic, 
the servants being in the room! I have been tied 
up without possibility of making water or going to 
the privy; but often, as if in revenge fastened on 
aprivy for more than halfan hour. Ihave seen 
another lunatic in the same predicament; who, 
when a keeper was in the room, asked me for one 
of the spitting-boxes (in which those who smoked 
tobacco spat, in a common sitting-room !) to make 
water in it. I have given it to him and he has made 
use of it in the presence of the servant, who was 
reading a newspaper or playing cards; this same 
old gentleman was often compelled to make water 
on the floor, and being abandoned, through the 
infamous cruelty of his situation to recklessness 
and helplessness, used to defile his trousers, and 
I have entered the room, whilst he has been 
sitting in his stench, to the annoyance of the other 
gentlemen. 

I was for a long time unprovided with any paper 
for the necessary, and when I used to ask for it, 
after some hesitation in the presence of the gen. 
tlemen, used to meet with ¢nattention and neglect. 
I have often been obliged to make use of leaves, 
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which I have seen others do; once of my watch- 
pocket ; and I know from the filth on the wall that 
others were as ill provided. One gentleman used 
to offer me some of his paper. 

I had but two towels a week! not always that. 
One pocket-handkerchief, or two, never more than 
three, perhaps four; sometimes I “have had none 
and been compelled to walk out of doors with my 
nostrils running down; sometimes I made use of 
paper: other lunatics were in much the same pre- 
dicament. My mother was to blame for this, at 
least, for she only allowed eight pounds or guineas 
per annum for my washing. 

I used to be shaved in a dirty room belonging 
to a servant, and in presence of servants and of 
other gentlemen patients to have my cheeks and 
mouth washed with the same water they used, and 
with the servants’ dirty towels. 

I used to go to the bath with several other pa- 
tients of different ages and rank, never alone. In 
short I had no feeling of modesty, humility, deli- 
cacy, or scarcely of a human beimg consulted or 
cared for. 

My dress I was for a long time ashamed to ap- 
pear in, the hat and coat were so old. 

When there was no more water, by reason of 
the drought, for the cold bath, I used to be taken 
to a cell and made to undress there, and to walk in 
presence of two or three domestics across a small 
court to a privy, naked and barefooted—here 
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water was poured slowly on my head, with a pewter 
chamber-utensil, out of buckets brought by another, 
till about three buckets were emptied. I was 
once nearly choked, and never endured this with- 
out much agony and panting. 

This! such was the situation, one enough to 
have driven two-thirds of the world out of their 
mind, to which I—partly through the inhumanity 
of my friends in choosing a place so far off and a 
system so shocking; partly through the want of 
faith of Dr. Fox, and their inhumanity in practising 
such a system; partly, no doubt, through the mis- 
conduct and callous cruelty of the keepers—was 
subjected, in common with others, to heal my 
understanding ! being at the time in delusion un- 
paralleled, in affliction too great to bear, and ina 
state of bodily weakness I was never in before. 

For nearly eight months I may say that I was 
never out of a strait-waistcoat; I used to be tied 
up init, in a recess the whole day, on a wooden 
seat, for months and months, with my feet mana- 
cled to the floor, and in the presence of fourteen 
other patients. My situation was extremely cold 
also, my feet got chilled and covered with chil- 
blains. I used also to walk out in it. 

In my delusions I twice required two severe 
operations, or was supposed to require; one, bleed- 
ing at the temporal artery; the other, having my 
ear cut open to let out extravasated blood. I had 
no warning of either of these operations; only, I 
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knew of the second by having some jam with 
a strong garlic-like tasting medicine brought to 
me ona piece of bread—which I had given to me 
once before, the morning before I had my artery 
cut ; that day I was bled till I fainted! I saw my 
blood taken away in basins full, and I did not know 
what to anticipate. 

I was afterwards confined in a wicker chair 
(first being put ona close-stool), and put ina room 
with one patient only and a servant; here I sat in 
my strait-waistcoat, and I do not recollect any 
other care that was taken of me after so severe an 
operation. 

After my ear was opened, I went down as usual 
to the room with the other gentlemen. On both 
occasions I attempted, through delusion, to break 
open or irritate my wounds. 

My ear was afterwards opened accidentally, by 
my servant striking it with a switch, which he did 
to correct me, for calling out aloud when out 
walking. 

The attendant who used to offer me most vio- 
lence, Samuel Hobbs, used to insult me publicly, 
by calling my military trousers opening in front 
or 

Mr. Charles Fox one morning in the courtyard, 
before other lunatics, asked, “ Was that your father 
that was shot?” A young lunatic asked me, ‘ Was 
it you or your father that was shot in the House of 
Commons?” For this I struck him over his face 
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with a pamphlet I was reading, of my brother’s 
speech, and on his rising to retaliate, knocked 
him down. 

I was baptized one day when confined in my 
strait-waistcoat with some beer by one of the old 
lunatic gentlemen, in ridicule ; heal so repeatedly 
struck me, pinched my ear, &c., till I struck him 
one day over the face at tea, to the great amuse- 
ment and amazement of those present. This was 
not my own act,* I struck him once before for 
flinging stones at me, which was his provocation. 
Other more shameful outrages I must mention 
elsewhere. 


*T mean that this blow was not struck by my volition; my arm 
was raised suddenly and swiftly, as by galvanism. 1840. 
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I was left by my brother here entirely to the 
charge of strangers; although at that time unable, 
as he must have thought, of judging or acting for 
myself,—often mute ; although in so weak a state 
of health that my attendant thought LI should die ; 
although it was contrary to his own judgment, 
for he wanted to bring me to Ealing or the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and this although he knew 
that I held pecuhar religious opinions, and that 
I was of a peculiarly and singularly imaginative 
mind, and that there were few other minds than 
his own capable of communing with me: although 
he affects to know the value of the spirit and the 
soul, and knows how true religion is nowadays 
made light of;—he left me to the control and 
management of strangers, merely because it was 
his mamma’s will 1* 

He came to pay me a visit in June or July, 
1831, when he found me still a lunatic and im- 
becile. His conduct on the first day was more na- 
tural and prudent than on the second; when he 


* Jan. 1840. My brother did not lack affection or judgment, 
so much as firmness: he conceived himself bound to submit to 
my mother, who in turn submitted—fortunately not entirely— 
to the doctors. Of this I naturally wrete with virulence. 
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appeared by me to have been corrupted in jude- 
ment by the advice of those around me. His visit 
did me much good, and he evidently was greatly 
agonized at my situation ; but he did not attempt 
to sound me, to find out or dissipate my delusions. 
He did not come on purpose to see me; it was 
now at least four months and a half since my con- 
finement, and I had suffered horrors. He came on 
return from electioneering at Tiverton! He saw 
the room in which I sat and my melancholy situa- 
tion, and yet he left me in it. He only saw me 
for two days! as if that were enough for a person 
who wished to inquire into a lunatic brother’s 
state of mind! | 

When I began to exercise my own judgement 
again, according to the laws of God, of the scrip- 
tures, of sound reason, and the customs of society, 
I discovered the cruelty and impropriety of my 
situation! and as I recovered strength of mind 
and power to make observations, I observed the 
peculiarly baneful effects it had, and had had 
upon my mind, and that of others: I hesitate not 
to attribute the state of absolute degradation into 
which I often fell back and back, to this awfully 
indelicate position. 

I became indignant and furious at the conduct 
which had been adopted towards me, and desiring 
to know whom I might strictly find fault with, I 
wrote to my eldest brother, having obtained the 
consent of Dr. Fox that the letter should be pri- 
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vate, to bee him to interfere in my behalf, to think 
for me, and judge for me. I begged him to ob- 
serve my handwriting and method, (for which 
reason I would not send him a fair copy of my 
letter,) in order that he might have some crite- 
rion whereby to judge of my disorder, having left 
me so far from his own observation ; and finding 
that I digressed beyond proper limits, I resolved 
at last to finish by writing to him a series of ques- 
tions, concerning the most important points which 
affected my mind—concerning all of which my 
family had kept a complete silence, although they 
knew that my mind could only be anxious about 
them—and also questions with respect to the 
original agreement for my accommodation at Dr. 
Fox’s house, &c. &c. &c.; that I might know in 
what position I stood with respect to Dr. Fox. 

This letter was detained for above a fortnight, 
and Dr. Fox to my great agony of mind violated 
his promises by opening and reading it, also by 
detaining it. This almost drove me mad! It was 
sent, however, with another letter written to my 
eldest brother, in the envelope to a letter from 
me to my mother; in this envelope I requested 
him to secure me private correspondence with him 
and my mother, and also desired him to write to 
Dr. Fox to demand the first. 

My brother answered my complaints by a letter 
of exhortation and reproof, and a command to me 
to bear patiently with the cruel situation in which it 
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had pleased my heavenly Father! forsooth, that I 
should be placed. This blasphemy put me out of all 
patience ; he also put off answering my questions. 

In about a month’s time he sent me a letter, 
containing part of another he had begun about 
a month previously, with a mere commonplace 
excuse of procrastination for not having written 
sooner that answer which, as I wrote to him, and I 
had looked for, was the dearest treasure every minute 
could bring forth; if he would but merely have 
confined himself even to a simple answer to my 
queries. But his letter after all did not contain a 
reply to all my queries, nor to those I deemed 
most expedient and essential to my peace of mind. 
In this he acted at the suggestion of my mother 
and against his own judgment. 

Also he took no pains to secure the privacy of 
my correspondence! although I expressed the 
acute anxiety it occasioned to me, and three times 
prayed for it to be secured, and to be assured of it. 
I reaped the consequences bitterly. 

In February he came, at length, with my fourth 
brother, to remove me from Dr. Fox’s house to 
Sussex ; when my mother had written to me to 
inform me of her intention to place me in this 
asylum, | wrote back word to repeat my demand 
of a private lodging, with a servant of my own 
choosing. 1 also requested to be allowed to come 
up to town to see my dentist, and (in consequence 
of some further insults and cruel exercise of autho- 
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rity on the part of the Drs. Fox, in forcing me 
to submit to a regimen which had injured my 
health extremely) to see a lawyer, with a view after 
my recovery of prosecuting them; also to see 
three medical acquaintance in town in order to 
have their attestations to my actual state of 
health. This letter I found, with sundry others, had 
been detained by Dr. Fox; init also | warned my 
mother that I could not travel above forty miles 
a day, meaning six hours, without endangering my 
health. 

When I found that my mother had not received 
these letters, I communicated part of their import 
to my eldest brother; and being unable, through 
grief and lunacy, to speak, I wrote, giving my bro- 
ther my reasons for, and my necessity for writing 
on a slip of paper, requesting my two brothers 
earnestly to attend to my last prayer. 

Instead of this, [ was in the carriage the second 
day’s journey, from, I suppose, eleven a. m. to nearly 
eight p. M., if not nine ; neither did they halt on the 
journey to allow me to pine—or lie down, although 
I had now for a year been under strict regimen, 
dining regularly at one o’clock, and was in such a 
state of nervous weakness that | was sensible of 
the least change of temperature around me, and 
was pained by the slightest sound. A little before 
Tonbridge Wells, or Tonbridge, my mind gave 
way under the pain of body,* which I endured 


* The pain of my loins was violent. 
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from the sudden change of my situation, and from 
the consciousness of the brutality and iniquity of 
my brother's conduct. For my eldest brother 
told me himself that he had wished to bring 
me up to town—but my mother had desired 
him to bring me downhere. But although he had 
so good a reason for refusing to accede to my 
mother, and for acceding to my wants as well 
as requests, he would not even in this instance 
do his duty towards me. 

I thought that I had no right to be told so, at 
any rate; but that in my state of bodily health I 
might have had my alarm consulted. 

I complained of their fast travelling and not 
stopping for dinner.— 

My other brother stated “ that I was no worse 
off than they!” They who were in a firm state of 
bodily and mental health ! 

I pleaded that I was no longer under the 
necessity of bemg controlled or put under restraint, 
and demanded my liberty to go to town. 

The same brother pointed to one of my letters, 
in which I confessed myself still lunatic—decause 
Iwas so, and willing to be under observation ; but 
yet (though I could not utter my reasons) unable 
to explain to him, that I did not for that reason 
acknowledge that I needed restraint or control. 

I had before had occasion, in the morning of the 
day previous, to give this very brother back a note 
he had written to me, to expostulate with and re- 
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buke me upon topics concerning which he was ill- 
informed, with a severe rebuke, interlined and 
written carefully in printed characters. He had 
visited me in Dr. Fox’s madhouse, about the time 
of the Bristol riots; but yet, as in the case of my 
eldest brother, it was but on his road to Sir John 
ff ’s, at Nettlecombe, near Taunton; and 
after remaining one Saturday afternoon with me, 
and a Sunday and a Monday morning about Briss- 
lington, he went on to spend a fortnight there. I 
saw him on the Saturday forenoon. It was about 
the time that my delusions were breaking up, and 
that I was beginning to feel a degree of antipathy 
and ill-will against my relations for their contempt 
of me. I remember my brother alluding to my 
hair, which had been cut ludicrously, on purpose, 
I suspect, to wound my feelings, very short before 
and long and bushy behind. I had not noticed it, 
being absorbed in my own affliction; but when I 
heard my brother mention it, I understood it was 
so; as he asked me why I had my hair cut so, in 
such a ridiculous fashion? if I had ordered it my- 
self. I thought either my brother knows that this 
has been done to try me, and he is insulting me by 
conniving at it and trying himself the effect it has 
upon me, or he is such a fool in believing that I 
would designedly cause my own person to be dis- 
figured, that it is useless to speak with him, or, to 
do more than act the fool with him. My brother 
also observed to me, that I did not speak out loud ; 
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—that I kept my mouth shut when speaking, and 
asked me if I used to do so at Ealing? that he did 
not recollect it; I had, I think, had this observation 
made to me before by Dr. F. Fox, but I had paid 
no attention to it, not understanding it. I was 
not aware that I spoke imperfectly, and that I did 
not open my mouth like other people, but on my 
brothers making the remark, I put my hand up to 
my mouth to feel whilst speaking; and I was 
quite astonished to find that my teeth and lips were 
almost closed. I walked out that afternoon with 
my brother and keeper, I was still very childish.. 
I dined with my brother at Dr. Fox’s that evening, 
he talked of Mr. Irving and others. [I did not like 
the style of conversation, I recollect taking him 
up to my bedroom, that he might see it. 

The next Sunday I saw him for a few minutes 
after church, mm the front of Dr. Fox’s house; 
when Dr. F. Fox spoke to me more than usual, on 
subjects regarding my returning into the world. 

Here ends the manuscript which I wrote at 
Ticehurst in 1832. My time was afterwards oc- 
cupied on the same subject in another manner. 
In drawing up a voluminous series of charges 
against Dr. Fox, and questions for my solicitor’s 
guidance ; and in like manner a series of charges 
against Mr. C. Newington, and questions re- 
specting his conduct. 
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I now apply myself to the recollection of the 
commencement of my misfortunes, and of their 
continuance until the period of my removal to 
Ticehurst. But, ere I proceed, I will give such 
a sketch of my character and habits of mind and 
body, as may prove the wickedness and charlatan- 
ism, as well as cruelty of my treatment, under a 
state of mental and bodily derangement. 

Brought up by my father in the love of truth 
and honesty, and in a strict observance of re- 
ligious duties, the necessity of which was con- 
tinually impressed upon my mind during my sub- 
sequent education; more, however, morally and 
outwardly than spiritually, I began to be early of 
a reflective and conscientious disposition. When 
I compared the standard of religious conduct 
contained in the Scriptures, with the maxims 
and practice of my relations and the world around 
me, I questioned the reality of the doctrines they 
professed, or the sincerity of their profession. 
When I turned to examine my own conduct, and 
the workings of my own mind, I was still more 
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disquieted and dissatisfied. Religion was not 
innate,—it was a force, a constraint upon my 
nature. Christian precepts did not regulate my 
moral conduct in private; in my deportment to- 
wards others I accused myself of insincerity. My 
whole mind was tortured, and I lived a life of 
perpetual agony, inward and uncommunicated, 
because I did not see one being around me on 
whom I could depend, or who appeared willing 
to hear, much less to understand, the scruples 
of my conscience, and the value I attached to 
them. I was not then acquainted with what is 
called the religious world. 

I applied myself early to the consideration of 
the evidences of Christianity. But I found my 
mind incapable of judging; led away by words, 
and a jingle of sound, and by argument which 
made no impression. ‘The very difficulty of my 
task, seemed an argument against the truth of 
the subject, when I conceived how many millions 
of my inferiors were unable to allot time, or had 
not means for this occupation, and must ulti- 
mately depend on the authority of their teachers. 

If I detected dishonesty and cavil in the argu- 
ments and works of infidels, I detected also as 
much dishonesty and want of candour, in the 
arguments and writings of Christians. I detected 
also in my own mind a disposition to dishonesty, 
to haste, to shrink from deliberation and reflec- 
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tion. Necessity then led me to a habit of thinking 
and acting for myself. 

I saw that others, and I found that I also, could 
on many subjects, from various principles, keep 
starting objections, and wasting time by higgling- 
haggling with doubts, when the understanding 
was heartily convinced. On a general, though 
perhaps imperfect view of the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, I came to the conclusion 
that the weight of possibility and probability was 
in favour of that religion—and more than that, 
such as the mind could not resist without subter- 
fuge, cavil, and dishonesty. On considering the 
objections and doubts in my own mind, | thought 
they were wanton, gratuitous, officious; at the 
same time I acknowledged, though Christianity 
be true, yet I do not understand it; and that is 
not true Christianity which I see around me, but 
very far from it. My attention was then drawn 
to the fact, that infidels advanced so many well- 
timed and plausible arguments against the reality 
of these doctrines ; which [ felt I was often unable 
to answer, and confessed to be perplexing, though 
not of sufficient strength to shake the solidity of 
their foundation; that they were not fairly or 
handsomely refuted, but cried down and perse- 
cuted, and became the objects of venom and wrath ; 
proving thereby at least the falseness of the 
Church, if not that her origin was an imposture. 
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I thought a want of real religion, and a disposition 
to self-flattery, engendering a hatred of self- 
examination, occasioned the haste and intemperate 
anger of these soi-disant Christians, and that they 
sought rather to browbeat than to refute an 
antagonist, being more ashamed of exposing their 
ignorance and want of real understanding, than of 
being really ignorant. IT acquired then a habit of 
attending to the doubts, scruples, and objections | 
of all parties, whilst I did not hasten to reply, 
but, trying to see their ideas clearly, I was happy 
and contented in acknowledging how far I was 
able, how far not, to comprehend or to answer. 
Resting confident in time and continued inquiry 
furnishing me with means to do so. This slow 
but cautious conduct of the understanding, gave 
me a solid and unshaken resolution when I be- 
came convinced of the truth and of my duty; but, 
at the same time, from a constant detection of my 
own errors, and those of the wisest men, arose a 
diffidence, which unfitted me for action. 

I attribute my late recovery to the agonizing 
exercises of my mind in pursuit of truth, that I 
entered upon in these early years of my life. I 
was then in the army, constantly attending to the 
routine duties of the Church, though without com- 
fort, and scorched as it were, by the knowledge 
of the inconsistency of my conduct with my pro- 
fession. 

Here ends what I wrote at Sevenoaks, in 1833, 
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Lary at Dr. Fox’s from the time I began 
writing home, to my removal. 


November 29.—Began writing to my eldest 
brother my first complaints of the asylum. 

December 11.—Began a letter to my mother 
after my letter to Mr. S P was finished 
and sent in: this letter was finished or altered by 
December 19th, and sent in an envelope to my 
eldest brother to be forwarded on Tuesday. 

Monday 19.—Wrote home to Ealing. 

Tuesday 20.—Sent in my letter to Dr. Fox. 

Wednesday 21.—Letter sent with others to my 
eldest brother. 

Thursday 22.—Dr. Fox informed me my letter 
was at Jast gone. _ 

Friday 23.—My letter reached my brother. 

Saturday 24.—My eldest brother’s letter dated. 

Sunday 25,—Christmas-day, my mother wrote : 
I received my brother’s letter. 

Monday 26.—I received my mother’s letter: 
date of my third letter to my eldest brother which 
I delayed sending. 

Tuesday 27.—Wrote to my mother. 


Wednesday 28.) __wyrrote to my mother, and 


Thursday | 29. f brother Ernest. 
Friday 30 


Saturday 31.—Violence offered me by Hobbs 
in the parlour. 
Sunday, January 1.—Shut out from the par- 
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lour, and ordered to attend church, remonstrated 
with Dr. F. Fox, and sent out of church. 

Sunday, January 8.—Shut out from the room 
up-stairs. 

Wednesday 1]1.—Received my brother’s letter. 

Saturday 14.— Received my mother’s letter ; in 
which, to my great joy, she told me that I was to 
be removed from Dr. Fox’s and to have a private 
room. 

Monday 16. Get to breakfast alone, 

Tuesday 17, pressed for leave to write to my 
mT On 
other. 

Wednesday 18.—Finished my letter to my 
mother. Nomore paper. In a fit of enthusiasm 
destroyed my letter in the fire. 

Thursday 19.—Saw the visiting magistrates. 
No letter-paper to write to my eldest brother. 

Friday 20.—No letter-paper. 

Saturday 21.—No letter-paper. 

Sunday 22.—Third application to Dr. F. Fox 
for letter-paper. 

Monday 23.—No letter-paper. 

Wednesday 25.—Letter from my mother dated 
the 23d; wrote my letter to my friend Mr. Drum- 
mond respecting prosecuting Dr. Fox. 

Thursday 26.—Sent my letter to my brother, 
and to Mr. Drummond: both detained. Walked 
alone in the garden for the first time, in obedi- 
ence to my request to my mother ! 


Friday 27,—Asked for paper to write to Dr. 
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Fox, being warned that he desired I should again 
use the cold bath. No paper having been 
brought, I desired the servant. at night, to tell 
him it was not my intention to use the cold 
bath. 

Saturday 28.—Forced to use the cold bath in 
the morning : wrote to Dr. Fox and to my mother. 
A coarse iron poker chained to the wall of my 
room. 

Monday 30.—Received a letter from Dr. Fox, 
as in Appendix to vol. i, defending himself for 
not forwarding my letter to Mr. Drummond. 

Tuesday 31.—Forced to go to the cold bath 
again: wrote to my mother: letter again opened 
by Dr. Fox. Sofa making. 

Wednesday, February 1.—Conversation with 
Dr. Fox ; tea-things up-stairs in my private room, 
received a letter from my sister-in-law, obliged to 
eo to the cold bath in the morning, first day that 
I had a room alone. 

Thursday 2.—Forced again to use the cold 
bath. Sofa put in my room with new sheeting. 

Friday 3.—Forced to use the cold bath: 
obliged to ask for paper to write again. A frosty 
morning, 

Saturday 4.—Forced to use the cold bath ; 
asked myself why I was barred in? 

Monday 6.—Sent my letter to my mother : this 
‘was detained by Dr. Fox. 

Thursday 9.—Left Dr. Fox’s asylum. Thank 
God! 
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[The following Letters will prove the state of 
my affections at this time towards my family— 
which my illness at least had not altered. They 
are also, to those who will credit me, deserving of 
attention as evidences of the reality of one species 
of inspiration—I saw, as upon the paper, every 
word and stroke almost, before I wrote it. Ido 
not contend for the nature of that inspiration. ] 


SsS— P 


2 Brisslington, Nov. 29th. 

I nave many thanks to give you for your last 
letter to me, and apologies I owe to you for not 
having replied to it. I wish you, however, to 
think a little more of my situation here. I wish 
you to consider my case a little more spiritually. 
I wish for change of scene, or a change of resi- 
dence—a change of circumstances. Not* that I 


* The Irish Roman Catholics have been often accused, by 
the Orange party, of their insincerity, in making fresh demands 
after repeated concessions, with which concessions they have 
successively said that they would rest satisfied. I have found, 
by my own experience, that there may possibly be no insincerity 
in this national phenomenon at all. The Irish Roman Catholics 
have been treated by the British Protestants much in the man- 
ner of lunatics; and Ireland was their prison. Outlawed be- 
cause of their religion, that is, because they were deemed of 
unsound mind and dangerous persons, the whole population 
were deprived of their civil rights, of title to property, to office, 
or to any consideration. At the same time they were deprived 
of all means to instruct themselves, and no pains were taken to 
instruct them; for whereas the papist people in England were 
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am discontented or dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments in Dr. F.’s asylum, though not altogether, 
for | ascribe them in the greatest part to a most 


enlightened by the reading of the Scriptures in their native 
tongue, in Ireland the reading was changed to English, a tongue 
as unintelligible to the Irish as the Latin; therefore they eould 
never come to a right state of mind but by a miracle. Having, 
like other lunatics, or so called lunatics, no sense of their own 
deficiencies, and not acknowledging their loss of title to civil 
privileges, or the rights of those who tyrannized over them, 
they resisted and rebelled; and each rebellion, the consequence 
of oppression, was treated as in lunacy, as the evidence of new 
malignity and fresh evil principles, and a just cause for the 
chains of slavery being fastened on them more heavily. Thus 
oppression begot oppression, and with it depression; for, alas ! 
we may boast of the powers of human intellect, but it is in the 
power of the devil in man, or of an enraged Providence, by 
continued acts of robbery, contumely, and insolence, to break 
the spirit, and to wear out the mind. Few, perhaps no minds 
can bear beyond a certain pomt; and constant degradation, 
insult, and cruelty, make the sufferers at last familiar with them, 
and gradually to know little better, to expect little better, to 
think themselves deserving of little better. As is now instanced 
in our soldiery with regard to the excess of severity in flogging 
them, an excess which future ages will wonder at, as much as 
we do now at barbarities that the law required, and our enlight- 
ened grandfathers and even fathers tolerated, not many years 
avo. So it was with the Irish—so it is with the lunatic. But 
with each successive vact of reason, with each successive exer- 
cise of self-respect, with each successive resolution to die rather 
than to miss the opportunity of asserting his rights, new light 
dawns on the mind, and with new light new desires and claims ; 
and new hopes with each concession, because they are an 
evidence of power respected, and a source of power achieved. 
These concessions are not received with submissive servility, but 
accepted, with triumph and joy, as tardily conceded rights, and 
only by those who reflect, is that honesty acknowledged with 
gratitude that at last confesses they are due, and surrenders 
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minute and benevolent consideration of our wants, 
mental and temporal; though I do not subscribe 
to the judgment that has concluded in favour of 
their adoption. 


them. And, furthermore, that honesty can only be respected 
so far as it may be proved to be genuine, and not a semblance, 
the result of intimidation. 

Thus I was reduced to the meanest opinion of myself, of my 
rights, of my necessities, by the degrading treatment and dis- 
gusting exposure | met with, and suffered for a whole year in 
Dr. Fox’s asylum ; and when I essayed to get out of it, when I 
scarcely ventured to express my suspicions, when at length I 
claimed humaner treatment and more consideration, I was met 
by slight, discouragement, and browbeating, so that I doubted 
the intimations of my reason: and in the conflict of mind which 
succeeded, I ruined my conscience, my affections, my delicacy 
of feelmg; and thus my fellow-creatures have marred the 
work which God would have restored to them perfect. But 
God did uphold me in my ideas of justice, and in the long-run 
I persisted ; but not without doubt and suspicion of myself, 
causing cruel suspense and agony of mind, and arising from my 
consciousness that I hadreason myself to mistrust—for I was alone. 

When, therefore, [ am found thus praising the system of Dr. 
Fox’s treatment, it is not surprising ; though now I wonder, and 
am puzzled to recollect to what I alluded. But I remember in 
one particular being very much smitten by the iron veranda 
blinds, or jalousies, which were attached to most of the win- 
dows, so as to give all the security of bars, without the recol- 
lection of them; except, to those who knew how heavy, 
dull, and everlasting they appeared to be: again I admired the 
cleanliness and order, and decency of appearance maintained, 
though Iam not sure whether I judged rightly ; and again the 
stuccoed floors, and the iron staircase, one step of which jarred 
horribly, I looked on as a security against fire; and the flues 
for warming the house by steam as a comfort. There was also a 
kindness of expression in the Doctor andin his sons ; which makes 
me utterly at a loss to account for the system pursued by them, 
except that even that tenderness was without reflection, 1838. 
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I should feel glad for the use of my little Greek 
Testament,* and Hebrew Grammar, Lexicon, and 


Bible. 


* * a 
. 


I should be glad to hear from you as minute an 
account as you can give me of all I spoke or 
wrote (or whether I wrote any thing during my 
state of derangement in Dublin or Bristol) to you 
or to others, as far as you know, particularly with 
regard to my conduct towards you in the chaise 
as we came along from Bristol here, or in Bristol, 
or in Dublin; and with regard to any confessions 
whatsoever, &c., which I may have made to you. 

I wish you also to give me as correct an idea as 
possible of the opinion you entertamed respect- 
ing me, when you left me here, as to my state of 
mind ; what you thought me to be; as also when 
you came here in July or June. This in order to 
further correspondence ; and also in order to 
assist in clearing my ideas in certain moods of 
mind, and to lead to further disclosures probably 
towards you and others. 

I wish also very much for information with 
regard to my mother’s and brothers’ and sisters’ 
opinion of me; as also with regard to their 


* J asked particularly for my Greek Testament and a Con- 
cordance I had—from a desire to have some object of attach- 
ment by me, which I seemed to long for. My brother brought 
mea new J'estament and a new Concordance, but I felt no 
delight in them, and refused them because of his conduct. 
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spiritual state at present, particularly with regard 
to the Row Heresy. 

I wish also ——— to write to me sincerely what 
he thinks of me, or what he inferred of my con- 
dition, mental, spiritual, and religious, from my 
demeanour, language, and conversation. 

I pray you to beseech him to do it, with earnest 
prayer to be guided by the Holy Spirit. 

I received the other day (the 25th) a beautiful 
and kind letter from poor KE A 
Perceval. 

The cause of my madness, Spencer, is this: That 
all things about me do appear to me so beautiful 
and so lovely, through the Holy Spirit, which is 
upon me and in me, and through me unto them, 
and in them or upon them and through them 
unto me, that I do not know how to behave 
myself to any thing about me* as I should do, in 
a reasonable manner: and I have an inward tor- 
mentor and an outward tormentor, harassing and 
tormenting, reproving me for (being a hypocrite) 
hypocritising before them; for loving them too 


much, and not reproving them in spirit, or in 


* My state ofmind was perhaps like that of those of whom we 
say all their ‘‘ geese are swans.’’ It may have arisen from a dis- 
inclination to acknowledge other realities, besides the beauties of 
the objects which attracted me; but it appeared to me at the 
time to be sincere, because I had no quiet and time to reflect, 
and to detect what I was really thinking about, what were my 
real feelings. , 
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word, or in demeanour; and at the same time 
accusing me, and taunting me, and ridiculing me, 
and agonizing me in a worse manner, for being 
uncharitable in all my attempts to reason in any 
way so as to come to any conclusion whatever, 
with regard to their real worth, merit, or actual 
spiritual state. Moreover, in attempting to doa 
duty of any kind, I am immediately assailed with 
doubts, and fears, and scruples, and anxiety of 
heart and mind, and body too at times; so that 
my nature, or a hypocritical fear upon me, makes 
me find that my nature shrinks from doing it. 
At the same time I feel it right, and that it must 
be done ; and I can have no peace of mind, or 
heart, or conscience, unless it is done; at the 
same time, in doing it, I load my heart and con- 
science with agonies of mind and spirit. Even as 
I was writing to you my eyeballs seemed seared, 
and knives to be in my eyes. I will explain to 
you the reason of this. Spencer, you might have 
saved me from much of my agony on board-ship, 
and on my miserable, melancholy, horrible, ago- 
nizing bed, in Dublin and Bristol. You do not 
know what insanity is; but you are a spiritual 
man ; and you should have weighed every thought, 
every word, every motion, every feature, and 
expression of my features, in Dublin. All I re- 
member of you is, that your conduct was most 
affectionate towards me; but you could have 
done more for me; for you believed the miracu- 
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lous power of God Almighty to preserve his 
elect. | 

I threw* away the use or exercise of my judg- 
ment, or rather power of reasoning, or gave it 
up, or fancied that, and believed that, I had given 
it up, through horror (as I believe till this me- 
ment in part): a fear, alarm, and terror united, 
and yielding myself up to sloth. The exercise of 
my reason, it has now become apparent to me, or, 
I believe—I should almost venture to say—it has 
been revealed to me.—Pity me, Spencer, that I 
cannot write distinctly—my circumstances I feel 
and find, in the present state of my mind, most 
Comet (oi. é 


After some delay, I procured paper to write 
another, a letter which I addressed to my mother. 
The foul copy runs as follows; but the one sent 
differed probably in many points : 


Brisslngton, December'11, 1831. 
Dearest Mortuer. 


I was very glad to receive your last letter, as I 
feared you might have been offended by my last, 


* T had written “‘ through” instead of ‘‘ threw,” I observed 
upon it in the margin thus—‘‘ Tu1s 7s Lunacy. Jnadvertence 
the world calls it. , 

+The part of this letter from ‘‘ The cause of,” was not 
sent if I remember rightly; and the beginning of it, perhaps, 
modified. 
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or have misunderstood my meaning, when I wrote 
to say that I found it painful to write. 

The smell of your letters* has always brought 
me to a sound state of feeling, or rather has 
been a proof to me that I was in as sound a state 
of mind as that I used to be in at Ealing and 
Harrow. For often I am miraculously, by which 
I mean, contrary to the common laws of nature, 
deprived of all power to smell at all. 

I am not at all surprised that I am not yet ina 
state of mind to write coherently to you; nor have 
been restored to it, till lately, in any degree; as I 
have not been in circumstances or in society to 
which I have been at all accustomed; or which 
have been in any way suited to my habits of feel- 
ings or principles, as a gentleman—as a man of 
education—as a man ot feeling—as a member of 
the outward and visible, or of the inward and 
spiritual church. 

Herein I am compelled, in order to deal frankly 
and truly, and sincerely, to attribute some culpa- 
bility to you, and much to poor Spencer; as you 
have, I conceive, heard, at all events, though you 
have not been (being afraid to judge for yourself) 
confessing to yourself, not only that it was mate- 
rially likely to contribute to my discomfort, to 
wound and destroy my finest and most delicate 
feelings, (wherein I suppose you may have 
been consoling yourselves as a punishment, or 


* My mother kept her letter-paper in a drawer with musk. 
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eventually a cure for my former misconduct* in the 
parlour, the room in which Iam now writing,) but 
that it was destructive in itself to the moral tone 
and spiritual frame of my mind. I fee] confident that 
if you had confessed this to your Redeemer, you 
would not have been allowed to continue in error 
any longer respecting the unsuitableness of the 
society, manners, and manner of thinking of al- 
most all around me, to the peculiar disposition of 
my mind, of which you, but still more Spencer 


Perceval was fully aware. 
As far as I can at present understand it, I can 


hardly conceive any thing more damnable than Dr. 
F.’s plan in some of the details; at the same time 
they are to be pitied, for they do not consult 
scripture, but their own experience alone; and 
they do not know whose ministers they are when 


* After what I have written, I need scarcely observe, that the 
idea of punishing lunatics is wicked and preposterous. I will not, 
however, shock the prejudices of humanity, and the interests of 
a certain class m society, by asserting this proposition too 
roundly. The idea of punishing ad/ lunatics, then, is wicked and 
preposterous. I think society will agree with me that it should 
not be left to doctors and their servants to decide which. I sus- 
pect it will be found that women, old men, and children, are the 
best guards of violent lunatics, if their situation is respected. 
But if force is necessary, then two or three able men should be 
at hand to overpower the patient immediately, and to prevent 


the use of unnecessary violence, arising from the fear or spite of 


the person resisting him. There is a great difference between 


force applied to prevent an improper action, and blows given, or 
language used to correct the patient for doing that which his 
delusions tell him it is his duty to do. 

E 
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they depart from the truth, from ideas of meaning 
well. 

[Here the spirit guided my hand to write some 
characters resembling the Arabic, and the name of 
one of my sisters, who had studied Persian when 
a girl; and I find these words interlined.]| I may 
say with Pontius Pilate, ““ What I have written, I 
have written.” 

I have written a more full account of my 
feelings to Spencer, he will communicate to you 
my wishes with regard to my removal from hence ; 
also with regard to my request to have a letter in 
pencil, written to me by Mary Campbell, which I | 
used to carry about my person in Dublin, sought 
for, and I now earnestly request opened (if he will 
read it in diligent faith and prayer to understand 
and respect it), by him or D alone ; and not 
show it to or to , and then 
sealed and taken great care of till I can receive 
it from his own hand, as I hope to see him soon, 
before I go to E or to my future abode. 

To-day, as | was going to write to you, the 
domestic came and said to myself and to an old 
clergyman who was writing with me, “ I want the 
ink, sir, if you please.” He took my pen out of 
, I naturally, through the goodness of Christ 
Jesus to me, yielded it instantly, putting my pen 
into the inkstandish—for it was one of those old 
leaden things you see in schools, or counting- 


houses. I was afterwards reproved by my con- 
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science for yielding it prematurely, as, if | wasina 
right state of mind I should have rebuked him in 
manner, or by word of mouth. If I understand the 
system of Dr. Fox’s house now, we are allowed to 
go on as pigs till we come to aright state of mind. 
That is to say, the lunatic, under which term is of 
necessity included the idea of a person unwilling, 
except at intervals, or unable to judge for himself, 
—from some infliction of Divine Providence, which 
he cannot without divine assistance overcome, and 
therefore under the necessity of having others to 
think for him,—is at the same time under circum- 
stances of peculiar perplexity to his understanding, 
because he is treated with a mixture of benevo- 
lence and insult at the same time (for I consider 
outward manner and innuendoes, and deprivation 
of personal liberty, and conveniences to which one 
has been accustomed, a more cruel method of 
insulting even than open violence, and personal 
rating and abuse)—is, I repeat, at the same time 
visited with all the consequences of his inability to 
reason for his own self, or (rather as it appears to 
me in many instances) for his Maker’s glory, as if 
he had a finer and superior judgment and discern- 
ment than those to whose control and superin- 
tendence he is subjected; and this under a state 
of mind already too heavily laden with sorrow and 
oppression, and doubts and wounds, and anxieties, 
to be able to control his feelings amidst the rubs of 
general society; having usually a nobler mind, 
E2 
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probably, than half the world of tergiversant, unre- 
flecting hypocrites around him, he is made a 
lunatic because he sees consequences or difficulties 
in actions from which he shrinks, and which he 
considers himself unprepared to overcome, which 
the world are lunatically blind to, because they 
will not reason for their Maker’s honour at all. 

I say we are allowed to go on ina state of want 
even of personal liberty and clothing, till we are 
sensible of not being treated as we are at least 
accustomed to be treated; and then—being sensi- 
ble that we are in a state of mind and body too, 
which requires some control and some restraint, 
and some deprivation at least, if not punishment— 
we are supposed to be capable of reasoning 
exactly as to how far we may be intended to 
consider ourselves entitled to those indulgences 
or necessaries of life, and to that liberty to which 
we have been born, as well as to find out in what 
spirit we have been deprived of them. Now pray 
do consider the blasphemous and damnable way in 
which you must, and Spencer must, and Dr. 
Fox must be thinking of lunatics, in considering us 
and treating us as reasonable beings, and shutting 
us up and dealing towards us under the idea—a 
being deprived of the power of reason: when I 
assure you that for along time I considered it 
contrary to my conscience to speak at all, and 
unable to obey my Maker excepting in making use 
ofthe most extraordinary phrasesand appellations ; 
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and it only just now struck me, with a force of 
truth, that my duty at least most evidently was to 
have inquired (supposing my conscience allowed 
me) of Dr. Fox, what was the intention of their 
_ conduct and arrangements towards me. 

W hat led me to this consideration was the fact of 
having been led by my Saviour to consider whether 
I and the gentleman who was with me, were not 
in fact trespassing against good manners in making 
use of another Christian’s property without con- 
sidering whose it was (if the old clergyman was 
not considering it) for I was not; and whether it 
was not our duty to expect or to request to be 
provided with other means of writing, as I am in 
doubt now, whether I am not indebted to the 
domestic’s bounty for using the ink and inkstand. 
This is the perplexity of feeling to which I am still, 
and have been often reduced ; murdered as I have 
been at the same time by the consciousness that 
I am at intervals capable of judging minutely for 
mine own wants and those of others, and that I am 
consequently suspecting others uncharitably, some- 
times, in consequence of inability to control my 
feelings in ill-humour, because in doubt and per- 
plexity, wearied out of all patience: and myself 
suppose myself to be suspected of an indecent 
disregard to my own best interests. 

This arises from what I. consider in the world 
sinful in a system towards lunatics, who are often 
simpletons; damnable in the extreme, for it is 
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a contradiction of the first principles of your 
reasoning concerning lunatics; it is an express 
violation of that rule, “do no evil that good may 
come ;” and that other word of light to those who 
will apply it to themselves, “all false ways I 
utterly abhor.” This is communicated to me of 
the infinite goodness of my God, whose servant I 
am, though I have been, I know now too truly, 
delivered over to our infernal enemy—in whose 


abodes of misery I am confined.* 
December 12. 


*T allude here to the different kinds of inspiration I was 
sensible of, and I beg to remark again, that the whole, or 
nearly the whole of these letters, and those I sent from Dr. Fox’s 
house, were visibly inspired to me,—that is, I saw on the paper, in 
different handwritings, the words before I wrotethem. This is a 
fact; modern philosophy—that is, modern infidelity—may 
disbelieve or reason, as they call it, from this as it will; but ] 
saw on the paper the sentences before I wrote them; and 
they were prompted so fast, and shifted so rapidly, that I had 
difficulty to choose which I would write—each spirit prompted 
me in a different style, and in a different handwriting. I can, 
therefore, now believe that persons may be able to discover, to a 
certain extent, the character or disposition of others by their 
writing. Let me observe that I find these letters, on re-perusing 
them, much more coherent than I expected ; but the handwriting 
is So minute, feeble, and irregular, that my family might be 
exeusable in disrespecting them; because the world do not. 
respect so much what is written or spoken, as who writes or 
speaks it. But, whilst from an early age I have been accus- 
tomed to doubt the best man’s word—I have always thought 
it my duty to receive, and examine the word of the humblest 
individual. A liar may speak truth; a wiseman may utter folly 
—a child or a fool may speak wisdom. 
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I have written this in hurry and agitation of 
spirits, and I hope you will excuse my disregard 
to order, method, and good writing. 

I copied out part of this letter, and suppressed 
a great part of it before I sentit. On being about 
to send it by the post, | was informed that my first 
letter to my brother was not yet gone. I was then 
very indignant; for my circumstances were cir- 
cumstances of great perplexity and suffering, and 
[longed to come to an understanding about them, 
and to be delivered from them. This must have 
been about the 18th of December, for I enclosed 
the above in an envelope directed to my eldest 
brother, with the following lines and date, so that 
my letter was detained at least three weeks : 

Dear SPENCER, 

I enclose you this letter to my poor mother, and 
request you to ask her to return it to you to read 
when she has read it with attention. In it I make 
allusions to a letter I have written to you, which I 
intended solely for your private perusal. Dr. F. 
F. has considered himself authorized to open it 
without my permission, and in defiance of God 
Almighty’s appeal to his conscience, which must 
have made him to consider what relationship he 
stands in with regard to yourself and me, as also 
what title he had to do that without my cogni- 
zance, which I had twice or three times shown him 
that I had reason for wishing him not todo. In 
the hurry of my spirits, not recollecting all that 
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was in the letter, I told him that | was glad—and 
so perhaps [ still might be in part for some 
reasons—at his having opened the letter, in spite 
of my having confided in his sense of gentlemanly 
feeling to do nothing, at least without telling me 
of it, or preparing me for it beforehand. Ihave 
twice since then requested him to forward that 
letter, for it cost me much to write at all upon the 
subject on which I have written ;* to my surprise 
and indignation, and mortification, after twice 
having told me it should go, he has detained it. 
I am impatient at this state of contro] and re- 
straint, as also of the society in which I have been 
forced to remain so long: and I beg that you will 
write to Dr. F., and desire him to forward my 
letter to you. I am anxious to have some com- 
munication with you by writing, previous to any 
personal interview consequent upon my removal 
hence; if not immediate. But I am resolved to 
send no other letter to you or my mother than the 
one I enclose to you, unless I am secure of private 
correspondence, except it be a mere verbal an- 
swer to your observations and inquiries. 


* IT cannot describe the pain of mind, and head of fire, with 
which I often wrote. Considering my situation it was not 
wonderful. The doctors, for these reasons I understand, often 
refuse pen and ink to their patients: if their treatment was 
really humane they might have reason; but I should perhaps 
never have recovered but by the means thus afforded me of 
controlling and concentrating my thoughts, and exercismg my 
powers of judgment and discrimination. 
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I am thinking of writing to Edward, to ask him 
to accompany me abroad to Italy. I cannot ex- 
press to you at times the acute agony and indig- 
nation which I feel, at the thoughts of my letter 
to you having been opened and read by any one 
besides yourself or D 

Give my affectionate love to and 
and to little , and , and poor little L——, 
and the other little children, and believe me 

Your very affectionate brother, 

Dec. 19, 1831. Joun Percevat. 


Dearest MoTHER, 

I received your letter on Monday afternoon, 
and I am much obliged to you for having replied 
to it immediately. 1 am thankful to God Almighty 
and to you for your kindness in considering my 
probable anxiety about receiving an answer as 
soon as possible ; more especially as I had written 
with much trouble of mind and consumption of 
time; and had besides given it to be delivered 
into Dr. Fox’s room, on Tuesday afternoon, before 
the post left the house. I have reason to believe 
that he detained it, at least, one day; but I had 
also hopes that it would have reached you on Fri- 
day evening, by his own admission, which he made 
to me on Thursday, that it was gone. My agony 
of mind and my indignation is and was great at his 
having presumed to interfere with my correspond- 
ence at all: having previously shown my displea- 
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sure concerning this on another occasion. Of 
course, therefore, I was at times uncontrollably 
agitated, by the idea and disappointment of not 
obtaining an answer from you before the ensuing 
week; not only from your not having time, but 
perhaps from your thinking it wise and your duty 
to delay answering me, in obedience to some coun- 
sels of his, or hasty impressions of your own. For 
I have suspicions, I think well founded, that he has 
tampered with the correspondence of my friends, 
at least with that of my mother, and my brother 
with me. Atleast, I cannot otherwise account for 
your mockery of me, and total, except in one 
instance, indifference concerning any communica- 
tion with me. 

I call your letter a reply to mine, as it is not an 
answer. I am thankful to you for the only com- 
munication which has yet been made to me, of, or 
likely to be of, any real importance or consequence 
to my tranquillity of mind even and body. [allude 
to that which regards your state of belief concern- 
ing the miracles wrought upon those who are the 
authors of what is called the Row Heresy. 
Grieved as I am that you should be doubting their 
divine source, and conscious as I am that my mis- 
conduct may lead you to doubt the sincerity of 
them, and the holiness of their . . . ; and 
that the awful calamity with which it bia pleased 
God Almighty to visit me, may be looked upon as 
the fruit of enthusiastic blind obedience and adop- 
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tion of their principles, or to their system of 
doctrine and practice, instead of disobedience to, 
and doubtless want of reliance,in the counsel and 
admonitions of the Holy Spirit, which dwelleth 
in them and through them, and about them and in 
me; yea, even to their written exhortations. I— 
feeling as I do, though not yet as I should do, I—am 
nevertheless glad to be no longer in suspense with 
regard to the state of belief on this momentous 
subject of those who are most dear to mein the flesh. 
And I should have been glad if your communica- 
tion had been more particular. It relieves me of 
a great burden, as I now know how I may 
account for much of your behaviour concerning 
me; and can reason with myself and hold com- 
munion with my conscience and my Creator in 
prayer or meditation, concerning your probable 
motives for silence on these subjects, and on the 
course which I may have to pursue. I should have 
been saved from much acute misery and anxiety, 
and perhaps might have been at E—-— in a firm 
state of mind, if you had been allowed to do, as I 
am confident youor S— would have done,if you had 
obeyed your own natural impulses of sympathy 
with, and attachment or tenderness for, theanxieties. 
of an even ordinarily-gifted and religiously-dis- 
posed person. I loved your letters as they were — 
oh! pray consider it—the only tie which kept up 
any communication of idea, or feeling, or interest 


with my , excepting S— 


re 
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one visit, and one letter to me early in the 
year. But it was mockery of me, of your own self 
and of my understanding, my best feelings—of 
the only feelings which are really worth considering 
in the intercourse of—of one professor of Christi- 
anity with another, to write to me merely concern- 
ing family arrangements, addressing me only as a 
person clothed with natural affections, and thattoo, 
usually, as if I were under all the accustomed cir- 
cumstances of ordinary society. 

I should have been more happy still, if you had 
been particular with regard to giving me informa- 
tion, as well, concerning my sisters’ individual 
opinions. I wrote to ask Spencer concerning their 
belief in the miracles, as well as yours. I fear 
you may think it unaffectionate in me, that I should 
not have written.to ask you. If I had not previously 
written to him, and had more thoughts to write 
about to you than I can arrange or control, I 
should probably have done so, and preferred ad- 
dressing the question to you. 

My allusion to my sisters, reminds me of a re- 
mark I have made on your letter to me, that my 
sisters, as well as yourself had great pleasure in 
seeing by my letter that the powers of my mind, 
&c. are gaining ground. I think this remark 
proves to me, as I concluded also from other parts 
of your letter, that you have answered it without 
consideration. As I made an observation in it 
with regard to writing to | —, which I could 
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wish that you had frankly alluded to and contra- 
dicted if not true, I ought perhaps to have asked 
explicitly a corroboration of it: it was a statement 
of Dr. Fox to me, that my sisters were not ac- 
quainted with my state of mind. I remember now 
that ina former letter you mentioned the family 
as participating in your joy and happiness at the 
receipt of my first letter. I wish to be particularly 
informed as to the truth of Dr. F. F— having any 
authority from you to make such an assertion: 
considering it contradicted by your expressions in 
vour last letter, I have refused him my hand and 
my confidence, and all communication with him 
that is not absolutely necessary, as I think he has 
been on this; and it leads me to suspect also on 
other occasions not acting in astraightforward, open, 
gentlemanly manner towards me; but under pre- 
tence, probably, of seeing whether I was exercising 
my own judgment, or to pry into the state of my 
feelings ; condescending to leave the noble path of 
truth, by an unmanly, unjustifiable, cruel, and by 
what, when our relative rank in society is consi- 
dered, I conceive an uncalled for and impudent 
falsehood. Nor is the wound inflicted upon the 
heart the only mischief to which I am exposed; 
but such untrue conduct is loathsome towards a 
lunatic, as he is already wounded with doubts and 
anxieties, which he finds himself often debarred 
from the means of solving, or relieving, or reme- 
dying the causes from which they spring; and I 
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might have had (besides the horror of believing it 
possible, that my sisters were not prepared for, nor 
suspecting the awful blow which might come upon 
them tmexpectedly, of hearing that their brother 
was in a lunatic asylum) not only to have debated 
with myself under all the disadvantages of a de- 
luded and deranged mind, how far I was entitled, 
or in duty bound to take steps to inform them of 
it; but also without sufficient grace to endure the 
anxieties of all those measures being thwarted, 
impeded, or put a stop to, by the impertinence of 
those around me, by the inconveniences of my 
situation, through suspicion, jealousy, mistrust, con- 
tempt, neglect, or what isstill more tantalizing, the 
misconceived prudence and benevolence of my re- 
lations, and of those with whom I had to do. 

This is one among the number of gross insults 
and outrages, to which at times my holiest and 
inmost feelings have been entirely exposed dur- 
ing the state of delusion and lunacy, and perplex- 
ing conflicts between contending duties, in which 
I have been bound down bythe Almighty. I am 
grieved to think that I am obliged to complain te 
you at all, much more that I should be reduced, 
by being no longer able to control at times my 
indignation or impatience of my position here, to 
complain to you in this manner. But remember I 
do not condescend to complain to you for your 
counsel, or advice, or opinion. Iam sorry to do 
so; but after the manner in which you have, to- 
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gether with Spencer, left me, in a state of de- 
fenceless and broken-heartedness, to be taken 
charge of, and to be put under the control of, 
and associated with persons of a tone of mind less 
refined than that which I have been accustomed 
to meet with even in your domestics at Ealing ; 
and as it appears to me habitually deadened to 
the consideration of respect for age, rank, or mis- 
fortune, and brutally ignorant of the habits ofa 
gentleman; after you have left me either in igno- 
rance,—which argues the want of true Christian 
love, and much want of natural affection,—or in 
slothful and negligent acquiescence to the coun- 
sels of Dr. Fox fora whole year, nearly in constant 
communication with such’ persons, as well as with 
lunatics of every description, but one, perhaps— 
that is, of high birth and gentlemanly manners and 
habits ;—in constant communication, I say, besides 
exposure to their observation under every stage 
of feeling and passion, or apathy, or agitation, in 
despair or in hope, without permission, (I now have 
found to my confusion of thought, and amazement 
of understanding,) even if I had wished it, to have 
a private room for one moment—after, I say, hav- 
jng permitted me to be the victim of such a 
system of spiritual treatment, 


When I found that my family were still blinded 
by the Doctor, and did not respect my remon- 
strances as they ought to have done, I thought 
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that it would be right to communicate with some 
mutual friend, who might convince them of and 
reprove them for their error; and turning about in 
mind whom to address, the spirits directed me to 
write to Mr. R. Ryder, my father’s dearest friend : 
at the same time they intimated to me, to lose no 
time, as though they foresaw his approaching 
death, which took place, indeed, in the ensuing 
year. I wrote the following notes, but I doubted 
if it would be right to send the letter; shrinking 
also from exposing myself. 


“I have been now a whole year nearly Mr. 
R , under circumstances of the most painful 
and trying nature, and such is my sense of them, 
that although I do hope to be delivered from 
them immediately, at least through your inter- 
ference, I still think the persons who exposed 
me to them should receive, from some person to 
whose authority they may defer, rebuke and well 
deserved reproof. In a state of such extraordinary 
superstitious delusion and credulity, in a fancied 
spirit of inspiration from the Lord and from God 
Almighty, as to worship a common lunatic attend- 
ant, or keeper, of the most reckless, and to say 
the least of him, thoughtless character, publicly 
and privately, and throughout the fields and vil- 
lages of this neighbourhood, as the Lord Jesus ; 
and to adore another lunatic as the Lord Jehovah 
supremely omnipotent; besides committing a thou- 
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sand other more foolish extravagancies ; I have 
been deserted without compassion by my mother 
and brother to the control and surveillance of 
common lunatic keepers, and physicians, (Dr, 
Fox a converted or relapsed Quaker,) and I have 
been confined, under their system to a gloomy 
room, for a whole year, in the company of twelve 
or more lunatics, individuals, for the most part, of 
no rank, no birth, little education, no manners, 
and thoroughly dead to all gentlemanly and moral 
feelings, and I may say moral habits, to which I 
have been accustomed, to which I have been 
educated, and to which I have clung from my 
father’s cradle until now. 

I have been exposed, sir, I say, to this state of 
things, now nearly a whole year, continually, 
(without leave, or liberty, or permission to retire, 
even in my moments of acutest agony and consci- 
ousness of despair and degradation and _ lost 
station in society, to a private apartment:) to the 
insults of low vulgar keepers, and the mockery 
and derision of lunatic infidels and atheists. Had 
I been raving mad, or guilty of acts of malice, 
and unprovoked violence, extraordinary indigna- 
tion against myself or my maker, or my atten- 
dants, I could have borne to have been treated 
with much more restraint if it were possible, and 
more personal violence than | have been. But a 
state of unparalleled delusion, and abominable 
hypocrisy, sottishness, stupidity, idiotcy, under 
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which I groaned and struggled, and loathed and 
hated and abhorred my own soul ; and panted and 
fainted, and struggled against the impressions of 
a horrible dream, against a something, nothing, a 
fanciful fear, which appeared to bind ; 

I write to you not only for my own sake, but in 
hopes that you may yet have time spared to you 
by the Almighty to take into consideration and lay 
before a member of either House of Parliament, 
the— 

Mr. R-—r, [have hadmy head Lassure you struck 
against the wall by one of the attendants here, and 
that repeatedly, with such violence as I should have 
been afraid to make use of myself towards a person 
in a sound state of mind for fear of driving him into 
a state of derangement and delirium, and on two 
occasions but on one especially with such force, 
ig rocavr¢, that I believed at the time that I could 
only be healed of a broken and fractured skull by 
divine and miraculous power. You may conceive 
our, or at least my state of helplessness and delu- 
sion, and simple humility, and obedience, which 
you will call lunacy and idiotcy, when I acknow- 
ledge to you, that though surprised at the time at 
such violence being offered to my person, I yet 
endured it patiently and thankfully, not only 
without a murmur or complaint, as wholesome 
perhaps to my mind, as the duty of the person who 
used it, in respect of his situation towards me and 
his employer—and as a thing to which my lunacy 
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exposed me ; and never dreamt of tts being my duty 
to complain of it to young Dr. Fox or old Dr. Fou. 
It wasdone to me [remember on two several occa- 
sions against the wall of a dark cell which served as 
the antechamber to two baths, and to which it was 
their custom in a morning to take me, and throw me 
in head foremost, during the cold winter months of 
last year. I was then as far as I can remember 
accurately, in the habit of resisting the men who 
came to take me to the bath every morning, as | 
believe in order to punish me. Ifthey had struck 
me then, [ could have accounted for their conduct, 
I thought I was obeying a fancied, nay a positive 
command from God Almighty to do so, in fear of 
the wrath of God, in fear otherwise of becoming 
deranged, in other words of hell-fire, if I did not 
do it—a command given me by inspiration, that 
is, | mean by the hearing of an audible and beau- 
tiful, and articulate voice sometimes about me, 
or within the room, sometimes by my bedside, 
sometimes in my head or skull. (In order that 
you may receive what I say as at least astonishing, 
for [ can hardly expect you to believe it as yet; 
and that you may understand perhaps scripture 
more fully, and me too, or believe what I tell you 
to be possible and probable by comparing my 
words together, I refer you to those passages in 
scripture, where it is written that the word of the 
Lord came to Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, 
and other prophets,) I say although I was obey- 
F 2 
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ing often, I may, in one sense say always, this 
voice, in seizing and wrestling with the persons 
who came to me, yet I could have borne with 
violence if they had resisted me then with @¢, with 
force, for that was intelligible, and I could under- 
stand men punishing the absurdities and appa- 
rently unreasonable conduct of a mistaken and 
misguided conscience ; but usually, though over- 
powered by numbers, I was not struck on those 
occasions. 

It may be that I was quietly refusing to put on 
my stockings in obedience to some spirit of delu- 
sion, of fun and frolic, or good humour ; for I loved 
him with a love that I cannot express; for this 
too I used often to do in obedience to the word of 
God, as I supposed, to learn to be beautified by 
God’s salvation, in obeying the spirit of agility 
and activity and lightness at the same time. I used 
to do it partly understanding and having heard 
from the same voice, that it was agreeable to and 
expected by my keeper of me or from me; sup- 
posing him also to be mspired, and to know my 
inmost thoughts: but I could hardly believe this 
delusion, though through fear of God’s wrath and 
of hell-fire I acted upon it—for I feared Hobb’s 
wrath and anger, and impatience and impenitence, 
(and malice too, though I was not aware of this 
until now). I feared his impatience because I did 
not believe that he could bear patiently with con- 
duct, which to me was worth the value of my soul 
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and salvation at the time; nor consider for a 
moment that it ought to be borne with, and that 
however apparently wilful and unreasonable, and 
done on purpose to irritate or provoke, it might 
be reasonable in a lunatic; itis reasonable for me 
or a lunatic to say, that such patience, such con- 
sideration is due froma lunatic attendant on his 
patient. 

It may be, that I was about in fact, or according 
to his suspicions, to have proceeded to an act of 
resistance in raving madness, or derangement ; 
but was he entitled to proceed immediately against 
me, even if I were so, without first attempting 
patient or mild measures. 

It may be that he was conscious that I was 
hypocritising before my maker—Was he to be 
my castigator morum ? 

It may be that he knew, or thought, I was 
affecting to do it in obedience to my conscience, 
but in order really to annoy and vex him ;—but 
was he not to use reproof, or earnest exhortation, 
or persuasion, or entreaty ? 

Persuasion! I have hardly heard a note of per- 
suasion unaccompanied with authoritative, insult- 
ing, or sarcastic reproof, and that from inferiors, 
since I have been in this house. 

You may consider in the first place what is my 
indignation, now I am come to a more sound state 
of mind, at having been left under a state of things 
in which such treatment should have been possible 
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or probable. What it might have been, to have been 
enduring the probability of such treatment from my 
superiors, or equals even from gentlemen—from 
my brother -——, or uncle ——, much more from 
my inferiors, and inferiors of the lowest description. 

But what am [ to conceive of a system of treat- 
ment which could expose me, me a man of honour 
and a gentleman, to the possibility, nay, more than 
that, the probability of such treatment? I! add 
more, me, or any other human being, under a state 
of delusion and confusion of conscience, intellect, 
and judgment, under a state of complete destitu- 
tion of religious feeling, at times, and of gross 
irritation, and want of all comforts. My lunacy 
was of a kind perhaps that tempted cowards to 
offer me this insult; and now when I look back 
upon it, I feel indignant and surprised that I did 
not, in my state of lunacy perpetrate, as I might 
have done, the murder of the individual who of- 
fered it to me.” 

From the above letters*, it is evident that my 
mind was still deranged when | wrote them; but 
there is no symptom of want of affection to my 
family, although that indignation which I felt at 
my exposure and betrayal to such treatment, oc- 


* In a letter to one of my sisters I suggested, by command as 
I thought of my Saviour, that the drains at home should be 
cleaned, as a security against infection from the cholera morbus. 
I wrote also concerning some books I wished to be made a pre- 
sent of; and suggested that my netting-needles, &c., should be 
sent fo me. 
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casionally finds vent, which, perhaps, even then 
ought to have overborne ali other considerations ; 
but which afterwards certainly broke out into ex- 
pressions of hatred and revenge, when I found my 
remonstrances slighted, my word disrespected ; a 
preference given to the opinions of those who had 
ill-treated me, and under whose power I was, whilst 
impugning their characters; and my person ex- 
posed to fresh violence and insult. It will be seen 
also from these letters, that in spite of the powers 
of mind I had, 1 was unable to come to any thing 
like a correct conclusion of the intention of 
the treatment used towards me; looking still on 
the result of a coarse and severe regimen applied 
heedlessly to all characters, as on a punishment to 
my individual case. The effects also of my seclu- 
sion and want of employment, may be remarked 
in my minute attention to trifling matters. 

In answer to these letters, I received kind but 
short and commonplace answers from my mother. 
Tn the first or second of these, she refused me a 
private room, stating that the doctor’s suggestions 
were to be attended to; this drove me in one 
sense mad, and filled me with alarm. From this 
commenced my violent and insolent demeanour to 
my family. In the next, a private room was ordered 
for me, and hints that other plans were being 
thought of: but by that time I was standing out on 
other rights, and so, unfortunately, I continued 
being irritated by the refusal of every successive 
demand, till it was too late to receive it as an 
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obligation, and then I was taunted with being never 
satisfied. 

These letters wounded my feelings by their 
style, which was such as might be addressed to a 
person in ordinary circumstances; by their neglect 
of passages in my letters, and particular remon- 
strances, and by their complete silence on any of 
my arguments: dealing with me as with a child, 
who had no option but to obey But in this res- 
pect I learnt not till after my release, that my 
mother was bound down by her credulity in the 
opinions of the doctors; and even at times, by her 
fears of irritating them to do me a mischief, by 
expressing her opinions too openly whilst I was 
under their power. Had I known any of this, had 
any of these excuses been made to me, I should 
have been saved from much painful intercourse 
and altercation. 


On the expressions used by my servant, res- 
pecting my trowsers, I find the following notes 
and deliberation, written about this time. 
trousers, or hedge 

Did he mean to insult me asa gentleman, under 
his power and control? 

Did he mean to insult me as a lunatic, deeming 
me a hypocrite or coward, irresolute and despic- 
able ? 

Did he mean to insult me as a lunatic, to try me, 
to wound my feelings as a gentleman, or asa min- 
ister of the word of God? believing it his duty. 

In the first place, how could I proceed? Could 
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I complain to Dr. Fox and expose myself to his 
revenge and cruelty. 

I had to condemn you (my brother) before Dr. 
Fox and Dr. F. Fox, for putting me under such 
control. Such a scoundrel about me. 

Was it my duty to rebuke one, who was only 
tempting me to reprove him, and so spend my 
breath in vain? 

How could I bear it ; yet how could I endure it 
unrebuked ? 

I believe it was because he saw that I disliked 
it, and loved to hurt those feelings of delicacy which 
I have yet remaining ? 

I should have reproved him, and warned him of 
complaining to Dr. Fox. 

Why did I not? 

Ist. How could I reprove, having been a gross 
simer and idiot here, and being in punishment for 
my offence ; knowing too that I was a disgusting 
object of compassion for hypocrisy. 

2d. I was in delusion, and thought him to be 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and how could I rebuke the 
Lord? 

If I had acted as a man of courage, I should have 
forbidden him to make use of such language again. 
If as a natural man and a true Englishman I should 
have knocked him down. This was my real duty 
perhaps. ‘Then I should have been respected by 
God Almighty, but strangled by the man, or put 
into a madhouse for ever and ever. 
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Brisslington House, Jan. 30. 


My Dear Sir, 

I would not have troubled you with writing had 
not age by interfering with my powers of speech 
prevented me from expressing myself as clearly 
as I could wish; and from uttering those feelings 
that your recently excited state would naturally 
elicit. 

If you have any power of reminiscence, con- 
sider to what a degraded condition of mind you 
were reduced only a few weeks ago. Should I at 
that time have been justified in allowing a corres- 
pondence with persons not of your own family ?* 
Many of your companions, like you give me let- 
ters addressed to people whom they had never 


* Ido not know to what period Dr. F. alluded: unless it 
was a time when I ate my bread and butter with pepper, &c.; 
but I think this was a long time previous to my writing at all. 
This remark is directed to a complaint I had made concerning 
letters to very intimate friends, whom, I think, at the age of 
twenty-seven, I was fully at liberty to write to, and they com- 
petent judges of whether I wrote improperly, without a lunatic 
Doctor’s interference, and much more fit to be entrusted with 
my opinions. Upon this pretence a lunatic is deprived of all 
assistance : and the more surely the more he has cause to com- 
plain of his relations, whose delicate feelings are not to be 
wounded by the suspicion that they are doing wrong, though 
they are murdering him by inches. J never gave Dr. F. a letter 
but to my earliest friends. Lastly, supposing it to be true, as 
the Dr. so absurdly assumed, that his patients were satisfied at 
their letters being received, though they received no answer ; 
yet that was no argument that I should be satisfied, who was 
exercising my reason. 
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known. I receive such letters and they are satis- 
fied. But it would be worse than madness in me 
to suffer them to proceed except to their friends. 
This rule therefore is not confined to your case. 
I told you however that I was glad to consider 
your state of mind improved, which enabled me 
to address you more as a reasonable being ; there- 
fore to deal candidly with you, I must without 
any judgment on its contents, send every thing 
you write for your mother and brother’s approba- 
tion. Could any thing be fairer? but you give it 
a different interpretation and allow your mind to 
run into a state of exasperation badly according 
either with a soundness of understanding, or with 
the christian principle of humility and forbear- 
ance. 

What you mean by reviling Hobbs I don’t 
understand—he was placed to wait upon you 
because he was gentle and considerate. Has he 
at any time been obliged to resort to power: I 
believe it will be found that violence and errone- 
ous obstinacy on your part first provoked it. I 
must own that it not a little surprised me, that you, 
as a humble follower of Christ, would think of 
him, or any other as your inferior. Do we not 
know that God is no respecter of persons? [yet I 
never saw Mr. Hobbs sitting at Dr. F—’s dinner 
table.] The apostle declares in the seventeenth 
chapter of Acts, that “he has made all nations of 
one blood.” | 
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“Though owing to the accident of birth, the 
artificial state of society and the advantages of a 
more refined education, you may think yourself 
his superior, you must not forget that we shall all 
be called to give an account of the talents com- 
mitted to us.” 

_ The effect of this letter on me at the time, in 
consequence of the subtlety and cunning mockery 
which runs throughout it, gave rise to the suspi- 
cion, that the doctor intended to provoke me to 
acts of violence, by puzzling and by innuendo, and 
by showing how he could blind others. There 
is so much religion and plausibility init, and at the 
same time so much contradiction and clever con- 
fusion. Even now that suspicion still affects me, 
whether I am to consider that Dr. Fox was acting 
wittingly, or that from the habitual and unchecked 
practice of imposture he knew not what spirit 
he was of. He who pretended to be preaching on 
the ways of providence, talking on the accident of 
birth—he who refers to the New Testament, 
casting reflection on the artificial state of society, 
when in the same Testament we are informed, all 
authority is from God—and whilst he clung to all 
the personal advantages of that state. 

He again, respecting my education, or pretend- 
ing to do so, and yet confounding my ideas as if 
refinement of education made distinction between 
individuals only in thought and not in reality. 
He officiously reminding me that I was to give an 
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account of my talents at the judgment-seat, when 
all I had then to do was with his lunatic asylum ; 
as if one of the talents I had to give an account 
of was not my judgment, and God knows a mild and 
temperate judgment it then was, considering my 
state—of his horrible system of treatment. Let 
them who are interested in being deceived, be 
deceived. The letter goes on—“In respect of 
your threats of revenge, I am not the least afraid 
of it; although I do not wonder that you consider 
those as your enemies from whom proceed any 
repression or control.” (This was nor the case, 
for I supposed myself to need repression and 
control for a long time after this.) ‘‘ But religion 
will be a mere mockery if you can profess to 
retire and wait upon your Maker in prayer, when 
destitute of that love which betokens a disciple of 
Christ.” (This is in allusion to my having re- 
marked on the inconsistency of his system with the 
duties of meditation and prayer; in which, by 
my plainness, I took Satan in his own net.) “If 
however, you shall continue to view us in as your 
enemies, still ‘fas est et ab hoste doceri,’ I recom- 
mend you therefore, to cultivate the fear of God, 
which willso influence all your thoughts, words, 
and actions, that you will think more favourably 
of all mankind, and of your sincere well wisher, 
Epw. Lone Fox. 


The men under whose authority I was placed, 
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both this year and after, have ruined my temper 
andmind ; so that I appear against them even in my 
writings at fearful odds! for they have all the com- 
posure of secure duplicity and cold blooded 
malignity, of sound skins, and of sound humors— 
whilst I am full of sore and angry feelings, and 
bear the marks of their ill conduct about me; but 
if the fear of God ought to make me think more 
favorably of Dr. Fox, I am indeeda lost soul and 
spirit: once I scarcely knew what it was to utter 
an oath, but these men made it familiar with 
me to curse and to blaspheme. He ought to 
have written—the fear of the devil—which will so 
influence all your thoughts, as to make you 
speak more favorably of all mankind, and of your 
sincere well-wisher—whatever may be your 
opinion. To the above letter I began to write 
the following reply. It was written according 
to inspiration, that is, I saw the words on the 
paper before I wrote them; they appeared in 
capital letters, but much more beautiful than I 
could print them. Also, if I recollect right, they 
did not change so swiftly as on other occasions ; 
so that I had more time to copy them down: 
whether this was owing to my having more confi- 
dence in my cause, and more practice in seizing 
them, or to my being now in a private room—at any 
rate it was owing to more quiet and confidence of 
mind, so that the mirror was not so ruffled or so 
broken, — 
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SIR, 

I have received a letter from my mother this 
afternoon, in which she notifies to me her inten- 
tion to have me removed to another asylum. I 
write to you, therefore, a few words, in answer to 
your letter to me, which I should otherwise have 
delayed doing to another day. I shall prosecute 
my appeal to the laws of my country for personal 
liberty from that asylum also, if God permit ; or, 
at the least, for leave to choose my own phy- 
sician—unless— 

I acknowledge, sir, that my sense of the in- 
juries which my person has suffered under your 
treatment, which now that the cloud of delusion 
is burst through, under which God Almighty con- 
founded my judgment, I know to be unlawfully 
inhuman! together with a daily further discovery 
of the awful consequences which your course of 
management has produced upon my everlasting 
happiness, has excited in my mind not only wrath, 
but fury. But if you use the word excited to 
hint that my indignation is lunatic or unjust, I 
deny it—I deny that I could be in a sound state 
of mind without feeling and expressing it; though, 
being a lunatic, I dare not—for fear of miscon- 
struction, and often feel that I cannot express it 
through the control of a superior power, I cannot 
express myself as | should, as I can when I have 
time in seclusion to reason with myself. 

I regret and ask your forgiveness for having 
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uttered my sentiments to you in an unmanly, 
malignant, and I fear disrespectful way. But I 
wished to be upright and sincere, and that you 
should not leave my presence without knowing 
that revenge is my object, which I mean by all 
lawful means to pursue. [ hope the Lord would 
punish me if I shrunk when called upon to do so, 
from confessing one of the attributes of human 
nature to be mine also.” 

This letter I had not time to finish. I told Dr. 
Francis Fox, however, that I would write from ~ 
my new abode; this was the only promise I made 
that I remember breaking; but during the next 
year I had enough to do, and I reflected—that 
advantage might be taken of my expressions, and 
that it was not fair that I should be writing, in my 
state of excitement and agitation to men, who take 
advantage of every violent expression and of every 
singularity to alarm a patient’s relations, and to 
keep him in a situation from which they ought to 
take every fair opportunity of releasing him, by 
reason of the very nature of his disorder ; whilst 
in the eyes of society, and in their own eyes, | 
doubt not, to a certain degree, they are acting for 
the security of society, and for the individual’s 
security. 

‘FPaTHER, FORGIVE THEM, THEY KNOW NOT 
WHAT THEY DO.—-AMEN.” 
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Wuten I entered the carriage with my brothers 
at Dr. Fox’s door, I was delighted at the pros- 
pect of leaving that horrible abode—though I did 
not know whither I was going. I had had no infor- 
mation, except perhaps the name of the county, of 
the situation of my next place of confinement ; and 
having received no answer to my two or three 
last letters, in which I had stated to my mother 
my reasons for wishing to come up to town; I was 
not sure whether I might not be proceeding 
thither. The resolution I had taken to keep 
silence toward my brothers, imagining them each 
to have received my letters to them, in which I 
had explained my motives for so doing—which 
motives | supposed they were treating with con- 
tempt, precluded me from addressing them, or 
communicating my suspicions that [ was being 
taken across the country to the place alluded to in 
the letter, in which my mother first mentioned her 
resolution to remove me from Dr. Fox’s control. 
At last, however, I found out, by reference to two 
road books in the carriage, and by the pages and 
routes referred to and marked down, with notes in 
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the handwriting of one of my sisters, remarking on 
two lines of route, that my destination was to a 
place near Tunbridge. I was alone with my bro- 
thers in the carriage— but an attendant from Dr. 
Fox’s rode outside—the same whom I had called 
Wynn, and appealed to on a former occasion as 
evidence against Dr. Fox’s conduct towards me 
that year. 

In the afternoon, my brothers offered me some 
cold chicken for luncheon—I had already passed, 
I suppose, the time of my regular dinner—for I 
was beginning to feel faint, and shocked that they 
had not the consideration to reflect upon the 
regular manner in which I had been living lately, 
and to propose a halt. I observed, whilst | was 
eating, one of my brothers leant back, put his 
hands to his face, and locked at me through his 
fingers ; I could not help smiling, for I recollected 
my former delusions and difliculties at meals, and 
supposed they had been reported to my brother. 
During the journey, | amused myself with singing 
to myself in an unknown tongue, or otherwise as 
the spirits enabled me; and with admiring the 
scenery. I sang also ina strange utterance, in order, 
as I thought, that my eldest brother, who I under- 
stood believed then in the doctrines of Mr. Irving’s 
church—might know who and what he had to do 
with. ‘The scenery at one fime was a succession 
of low undulating hills and valleys—and being 
reminded of the deluge, I suddenly saw them in a 
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vision overwhelmed by immense waves of water. 
My eldest brother | remember, complained of 
having a severe toothach ; and talked of stopping 
to have the tooth taken ont. I did not know 
whether he was not feigning, in order to see if I 
was sincere in my desire to see a dentist—but I did 
not need to have my tooth drawn, but to be pro- 
perly stopped; which in my opinion Mr. Cart- 
wright in London was the only person J could 
depend upon doing. 

Towards the evening we alighted ata village 
or small town, the inn was on the right hand side. 
Here | came to an understanding with my eldest 
brother respecting the letter [ had sent to him. 
I forgot how the conversation began, but I think 
I saw him opening and reading my letters, as if he 
had never before seen them; he read them 
rapidly, and too much as if he thought his time was 
taken from his book. I then learnt that they had 
been put into his hands at Dr. Fox’s, two or three 
together ; consequently that he knew nothing of 
my solemn resolution not to speak to him—neither 
did my mother know any thing of the letter I 
had written, in which I desired for three reasons to 
be removed to town—if only previous to my re- 
moval again into the country. ‘The ludicrous sen- 
sation, and the surprise that this discovery occa- 
sioned to me, changed for a time my whole 
demeanour—I no longer thought my eldest bro- 
ther treating my reproof with contempt, and 
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united with others in slighting my request to be 
brought up to town, or in trepanning me across 
the country. I began to talk with him, walked 
out and explained as well asI could my desires, 
and pointed them out to him in the letter—because 
often I could not speak. I also, with a pen, wrote 
on aslip of paper my request not to be allowed to 
travel too far every day—explaining my reason 
for writing to be; that I found I could not speak. 
This I placed in their hands. 

I should have been glad to retire to my room then 
for the day; but we mounted the chaise again; and 
during the next stage, I think, I heard my bro- 
thers discussing where they would halt: one 
wanted to stop at Overton, the other at Andover: 
one desired to have his tooth examined, the other 
thought of saving Saturday to get to town in time 
for church. I was not referred to. At last, I 
broke in upon their conversation, and having told 
them that since the journey was undertaken prin- 
cipally upon my account, and since I was an in- 
valid, I thought that my desires ought to be 
attended to; I added that I already required rest, 
and that I should not proceed beyond the next 
stage without resistance. During the conversa- 
tion that ensued, I was offended by their tone and 
argument, and I was on the point of striking one 
of them, when suddenly I saw their faces shining 
like gold, and a voice cried to me, “ Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 
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I was subdued, and resumed my silence, wonder- 
ing at the ways of divine Providence, that should 
allow his prophets to be so blinded, and to be 
guilty of such injustice, yet happy to think, that 
in spite of their errors, which deserved punish- 
ment, my brothers were vessels chosen by the 
Almighty for his salvation. 

At Andover, I think, in the evening, finding that I 
was still to be carried across the country, instead of 
to London, and finding that we were to proceed in 
spite of my remonstrances, [ resisted being placed 
in the carriage, and appealed to the innkeeper and 
to the bystanders; but I was forced in, and no 
one interfered to rescue me, and to detain me 
until [ could be heard before the magistrates. 

The next day, suffering greatly from the pain 
in my loms, occasioned by being seated in the 
carriage during the whole journey, I again in the 
evening insisted upon halting ; but I was carried 
on to the place of my destination; which I did 
not reach without my mind giving way a second 
time to much exasperation. Before I arrived at 
the asylum to which I was being conveyed, I 
desired my brother to let the owner of it know 
that I entered it against my will, that I con- 
sidered I had been restored to so much judgment 
as to be able to use my own discretion as to 
where and how I was to be confined and observed ; 
that I insisted on being confined in a private 
lodging ; that I had particular reasons for desiring 
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to go to London, and a particular object in view ; 
and that if I was detained I should hold him re- 
sponsible to me at law, and should endeavour by 
all means to leave his asylum, in which he would 
detain me at his peril. I further desired that my 
arguments for proceeding to town should be com- 
municated to the doctor, and that my correspond- 
ence should go safely. Having done so I resumed 
my silence and indifference towards my two 
brothers. ‘They told me, if I was of opinion that 
I was treated with injustice, I might appeal to 
the magistrates; and to the magistrates I deter- 
mined to appeal. [ did not forget it; and I 
swore, that whether by fair means or by foul, I 
would not owe my escape to them.* 

On arriving at Ticehurst, I was ushered into 
my room in the madhouse there, and soon after 
introduced to Dr. Newington. He asked me if I 
wanted any thing, and I replied to be allowed to 
go to bed immediately. I noticed that in the 
same manner I was all along treated, as if I never 


* IT do not relate these minute details now from ill-will 
to my brothers, but in order to prove that my resentment 
against them was not without reason, though it may, in the 
opinion of those uninjured, be deemed extreme: for it must 
be recollected the lunatic doctors detained me as insane, 
because I was offended with my relations; but I consider that 
my anger was reasonable, and that I had been greatly exaspe- 
rated; and that my bold resolution to include them in my 
proceedings against the doctors, was strictly just and honour- 
able, nay more, necessary. 
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could have any sound reason for any demand, 
however simple ; I was pressed very much to stay 
up and have some supper: I declined it, and sat 
down to rest. My brothers shortly after took 
their leave, and offered me their hands, which I re- 
fused. Doctor Newington tried to prevail on me to 
shake hands with them, but I said quietly, “ No, sir, 
never mind ; I am acting on determined principles 
as well as they;” and he desisted. Before their 
departure, I ascertained that they had made 
known my resolutions to the doctor, and soon after 
I went up-stairs to bed. 

Tue asylum of Dr. Newington is situated upon 
a bold round hill in the parish of Ticehurst, in 
Sussex. The building is white and nearly square, 
two stories high, with a hall-door on the south 
side, in the centre, dividing the eastern end, in 
which the female patients were confined, from the 
western, in which were the gentlemen. ‘The win- 
dows of the western wing looked out upon a small 
and pretty lawn, surrounded by a shrubbery and 
evergreens, and enclosed on the north by a 
paling, on the south, towards the drive that led up 
to the asylum, by a post and chain fence. In the 
eastern wing, about four rooms from the hall- 
door, a small glass door opened into a passage, 
which ran through the whole building to another 
glass door; on the left hand side of this passage 
there were seven or eight rooms ; in one of these 
I was confined ; and above these as many bed- 
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rooms. The windows looked out upon a field, at 
the extremity of which the building was situated, 
upen the thin fir-plantation, which skreened Mr. 
Newington’s cow-yard and pig-stye from the house 
of Mr. Newington ; and to the right, upon a fanciful 
building, called the aviary, in front of which there 
was a bowling-green, with a light iron-wire 
fence, dividing it from the meadow. 

The drive from the gate at the eastern end of 
the premises, towards the village, after passing 
in front of the asylum, led up to the Doctor’s 
house, and there turning down the hill to the 
south, re-entered the road, which skirted the Doc- 
tor’s plantations on that side, by another gate. 
Immediately behind the Doctor's house and be- 
tween the house and the bowling-green a broad 
path left the drive, and this path fell again into a 
broad walk, which was continued between young 
and scanty plantations of firs and evergreens, along 
the northside and round the western end of the mea- 
dows, and back along the southern side, until it 
reached the drive atthe eastern end. At that end of 
this broad walk there was also a small fruit-garden 
enclosed in thick hedges; and from the gate 
towards the village, a lane and public footpath 
passed close along the north side of the mad- 
house and that of the aviary, dividing one part of 
the field, and a pretty pond form the rest of the 
estate. To these limits I was confined for my pro- 
menade the greatest part of the year, till December 
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—but at first, | was allowed to walk in any direc- 
tion about the country, until L attempted to make my 
escape. Confinement, even of this kind, to a man 
of my disposition is very wearisome and painful— 
but | was grateful that [had no worse. The pros- 
pect that we commanded from the hill on all sides, 
was beautiful and diversified ; but from my room- 
window, unless I stood close to it, the view was 
scanty and barren of all but a painful interest to 
me. Nevertheless, I was contented with it, and 
delighted to compare it with the walls of the 
courtyard to which | had been accustomed for 
twelve months at Brisslington, and the trees, 
peering over them, upon a distant hill. In the 
summer time I usually confined my walks to 
the Jittle kitchen garden mentioned above, or 
to an alley between two plantations at the 
western end of the meadow, where there was 
most seclusion. 

From each end of the passage, into which the 
doorsof the rooms onthe ground floor of the western 
wing of the Asylum opened, two others branched 
off along the north and south fronts of the same 
wing, with chambers opening in the same manner 
intothem. In the centre of the long passage, a 
door opened opposite the chambers intoalarge hall ; 
which was called and had the appearance of an un- 
finished chapel; on the left hand corner of this 
hall another door opened into the northern pas- 
sage. In each of these passages there was a 
cupboard, a stove and a door leading into the 
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water-closet ; and a staircase descended into each 
from the bedrooms above, which were arranged 
in the same manner as the rooms below. 

I found the change of my situation so great in this 
new place of confinement, that in respect of Dr. 
Fox’s I likened it to Heaven in comparison of 
Hell. Inthe fulness of my heart I unfortunately 
used this comparison to Dr. Mayo, the visiting 
physician ; it was duly taken advantage of. The 
room in which [ was placed below stairs, had the 
walls papered, the floor carpeted, a sofa in it, a 
small book-case, mahogany table and chairs, a 
marble chimney piece, a large sash window; a 
cheerful fire in the grate without a wire guard ; 
and although there was an appearance of shabbi- 
ness and hardness, there was nothing unnecessarily 
coarse to remind me of my situation, excepting 
a wooden stake for stirring the fire; which, how- 
ever, was ‘meant to supply the place of the fire- 
irons. The absence of these, and of any lock to 
the door, and the heavy perpendicular iron bars 
at the window, alone recalled to me, in my room 
that Iwas a prisoner, and an object of suspicion. 
Although Z knew that I did not then merit that 
mistrust, or these precautions ; I did not, at first, 
find fault with them, since others had not my 
consciousness ; but | regretted my having ever 
needed to be placed under such subjection, and 
that through barbarous treatment it had been 
continued so long, that I was in a mamner callous 
to it; and that now, through misunderstanding, 
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it was likely to be continued so much longer. I 
also felt inward ridicule at such vigilance being 
exercised against me, knowing my own habits and 
principles, and that it was my desire to be under 
observation, if in humane and respectful circum- 
stances. In the end, my mind became jaded, 
disgusted, and irritated at the continuance of it; 
and my temper and fortitude to bear injustice and 
cruel imprisonment, without recrimination, and 
violent language towards my relations as the au- 
thors of it, often gave way; when I knew that I 
had given abundant proof of my being a quiet and 
reasonable being; when I was alarmed at finding 
myself without help of any kind, confined for no 
given reason, when | reflected that circumstances 
cast suspicion, and shameful and false aspersion 
on my character ; and when I found also that the 
intersection of the view from my window by the 
iron bar, caused to my eyesight physical pain. 

But the article of furniture for which J felt most 
grateful, was, oh! mrabile dicté, a desk with a 
key in it, which Mr. C. Newington provided for 
me until my own portfolio should arrive. In the 
end, I suspected this was lent more as a snare 
than a kindness, when I found afterwards that my 
own portfolio was opened behind my back. But 
at Dr. Fox’s Ihad no place to put any private 
papers in, but carried my letters about my person 
—which now resemble the papers of a poor beg- 
gar. Soon after, at my own request, I was pro- 
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vided with a pianoforte —with the hopes of having 
perseverance to learn it alone, in which I failed 
completely. I also sent home for several books. 
Some time after my arrival, I discovered that there 
was a small sliding bolt hidden in the panel out- 
side the door, and a small slide in the door for 
my attendant occasionally to look through: this 
was a very painful part of the details of my 
prison arrangement, because it destroyed at once 
my idea of seclusion and privacy. There was an 
appearance also of cunning and deceit, mixed 
with distrust, in it—which, reminding me of the 
representation of the doctors, that lunatics are 
cunning and deceitful, suggested the idea 
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My bedroom up-stairs, was in like manner cheer- 
ful, airy, and respectable ; the walls were papered, 
at Brisslington they were white-washed—a chest 
of drawers stood in it, with a looking-glass, a 
washhand-stand and basins, &c. &c.; only the 
beds were without curtains or hangings of any 
description. The attendant’s bed was in the right 
hand corner by the window, mine near to the door, 
and opposite to the window; the window, like 
the fellow to itin my room below stairs, had per- 
pendicular iron bars to it, through which I used to 
observe the beautiful motion of the stars, night 
after night in fine weather, untill my servant 
came to bed; when he unlocked a shutter that 
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slided from one side to the other, and locked it 
to, having strict orders so to do, for what reason 
I cannot understand: occasionally, however, he 
left a small part of it open, at my request. The 
first night, on my asking for my pocket handker- 
chief to be put under my pillow which had been 
left me at Dr. Fox’s, there was some demur, as it 
was contrary to the orders of the Asylum; but, on 
my remonstrating upon the absurdity of it, and 
saying that I was allowed to have it at Dr. Fox’s, 
I was permitted to have mine. My other clothes 
were all taken out of the room every night ; when 
my servant locked the door upon us, which was 
bolted also by the butler outside. 

My meals were always served ina respectful 
manner, in the morning, the afternoon, in the 
evening, and again at supper ; I was not, however, 
allowed to carve anything, and the knives were 
metal knives, without any edge, which I noticed, 
because at Dr. Fox’s we had used in worse cir- 
cumstances the common steel knife. I never ate | 
my meals here with any relish—partly on this 
account, the meat seemed unusually pale and 
sodden, the bread and pastry were often mouldy, 
the beer bad—we were, however, allowed a glass 
or two of sherry. 

With regard to exercise, I was allowed to leave 
my room whenever I pleased, and to walk in the 
passage, where the servants of the patients, who 
sat alone, had chairs provided for them, or in the 
hall; I also walked out in the forenoon, and in the 
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afternoon. On these occasions, I usually met 
with one or two patients who could converse with 
me in a reasonable, though childish manner. 

In a barrack, a museum, a university, or an 
observatory, the situation of the Asylum would 
have been admirable, but knowing its destina- 
tion, it rose upon me as a scandal on the surround- 
ing scenery, and I was shocked at the ostentation of 
it, and shrunk from the exposure of the seat of my 
imprisonment in so prominent a manner. The 
winds also made it very cold; and the soil being 
of a fat aluminous clay, caused me much pain, and 
gave ground for serious complaint—my sitting- 
room being on the ground floor. But it is of little 
avail for a lunatic to complain.* 

Nevertheless, I soon felt the benefit of my com- 
paratively cheerful circumstances. TI will mention 
the effects of it which were very rapid, in a future 
chapter. A few days of tranquillity, of ease, and 
tolerable security, with the power of going out at 
my own will, not at the will and by the order of the 
servant, soon restored to me so much confidence, 
and self-possession, that I felt no doubt of being 
able to undertake a journey to London. Encou- 


*T alluded to these things in different ways; I remarked in 
my letters, that the crocuses and snowdrops which I left blow- 
ing near Bristol, did not appear here for full a fortnight after 
my arrival, in hopes of drawimg attention; I made direct com- 
plaints, but it was fated that in these, as in other matters, my 
family should not respect my word—or give heed to my repre- 
sentations. 
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raged by the happy results of my being treated in 
some degree, as I had desired, more conformably 
to the dictates of sound reason, | resolved to pro- 
secute my appeals to my family and to the magis- 
trates for treatment still more reasonable—and to 
insist upon my original demand for a private 
lodging: I thought it my duty to persevere in my 
applications for such treatment, and I was proud 
that the improvement of my health was the result 
of my own suggestions, when recovering from 
insanity—and the fruit of energetic perseverance 
in those suggestions in spite of the opposition and 
dulness of my relations, and of the doctors, who 
where so called, of sound mind. Nevertheless, 
the credit was given by the justices to my relations. 
Having thus gained a confidence in my own 
judgment, which made it impossible for me to sub- 
mit to the will of my family—and to the blind and 
interested prejudices of the doctors; I felt also a 
resentment against my family, which I could not 
suppress, not only for the unnatural cruelties I had 
undergone in Dr. Fox's Asylum through their 
credulity or neglect, but for their injustice in 
delaying to comply with the reasonable demands 
] made from that asylum, in not taking my part 
against the doctors there, instead of telling me 
that when I came to my senses I should approve 
of their conduct; and in contriving to meet all my 
requests, except one, however important, or how- 
ever trivial, at first with decided denial. Whether 
I asked for a private room, or for my netting- 
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needles, for leave to write to friends, or to be al- 
lowed to drink ale or porter, the refusal was the 
same. The disrespect with which my arguments 
and remonstrances were treated, the apparent con- 
tumely with which they were silently slighted, made 
my resolution the more stubborn; and alarm at the 
manner in which my family seemed blinded to the 
real merits of the case, for I could not suspect them 
of dealing dishonestly, compelled me to fly to this 
resolution as my only hope. ‘To it, and to the 
exercise of mind it occasioned me, I am persuaded 
IT owe my deliverance. Not that I was success- 
ful ;—the magistrates took care of that, but, be- 
cause, if | had surrendered myself up the passive 
and confiding tool of the doctor, out of his very 
tender care, and disinterestedly scrupulous pre- 
caution he would, I conceive, have enslaved me 
there to this day. | 

I found, moreover, that I had not patience to 
withstand the irksome sense of confinement and 
observation, which became every day more pain- 
ful and galling, as I acquired sense to perceive 
that it was unnecessary and hurtful. I could 
not endure continued separation from my friends 
and from females, nor can I express the sensation 
of terror conveyed by the prospect of a confine- 
ment to which I saw no end, no probable limit, 
and for which I could discern no further reason. 
Therefore, I was never for a moment turned 
away from, but rather daily strenghtened in my 
original resolution—to appeal against, and escape 
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if possible from all confinement, which was not 
carried on in a respectful manner in a_ private 
lodging, and at last when I became sure that I 
was of sound mind, I unhesitatingly demanded 
either my restoration to liberty, ora trial by jury, to 
determine whether I was or was not stillinsane. In 
every respect, as I had begun at Dr. Fox’s, so now, 
I flung the gauntlet in the face of those confining 
me; and although some who do not know the 
subtlety of these men, may question the prudence 
of such a course, there is no man of an independ- 
ent spirit, who will not do justice to those motives 
which made me prefer it, to hanging upon 
the breath of arrogance, hypocrisy, pomposity, and 
deceit, for my daily hope of restoration to liberty. 

I was induced also to adopt and to adhere to 
this resolution from my estimation of the character 
of Mr. C. Newington. At first this gentleman 
appeared struck by my demeanour, to suspect 
that I had not been properly treated, and that 
I might have fair grounds of complaint against 
my family. He went so far as to assure me that 
I should receive justice from him; and that he 
would not allow my relations to confine me if there 
was no necessity. I marvelled. Knowing my 
desire to proceed by easy journeys to town, he 
begged me to stay quietly in his asylum for a few 
days. To this I consented ; but gaining confidence 
from increase of strength, I again applied for leave 
togototown, He then told me that he thought 
I was not strong enough for the journey, that if 

it 
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I went up to town to see my friends, or to transact 
business, the shock would be too great for me—he 
had known a gentleman who had been restored to 
health, but who had become ill again by meeting 
his mother. He was sure that the agitation of a 
lawsuit would quite overpower me. He could 
not trust me in town with any one: his attendants 
were not to be depended upon. To this, I 
replied by word and by letter, that if I had been 
deemed well enough to travel a hundred and 
forty miles across the country, contrary to my will, 
in two days, I might presume that I could well 
travel forty miles to town in one, or in the same 
number of days, with my will, safely—having 
rested some days in his asylum.—That my object 
in going to town was, to see a dentist as well as to 
see my friends ;—that it was not my desire to com- 
mence legal proceedings at this moment, but to 
have my state of mind and bodily health attested 
by a surgeon I had known from my infancy, and 
by asurgeon of my acquaintance, in the Guards ;— 
that it was my desire to stay three weeks under 
their inspection, in order that they might say 
whether or not Dr. Fox was justified in app:ying 
to me, in such a state of bodily convalescence, the 
regimen he had forced upon me, or in forcing me 
to submit to it against my will, in such a state of 
mind.*" For, I argued, the lunatic doctors have no 


* J allude to the use of the cold bath in winter and to that of 
he shower-bath, ‘which twice caused me the most horrid pain in 


my head. 
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right to abuse their power to compel patients to 
submit to treatment against their conscience, and 
against their judgment in things indifferent, and 
merely because such treatment made a part of 
their empirical system: that a lunatic was not a 
doctor’s child and plaything to practise experi- 
ments upon—that it was cruel and oppressive in 
them to do so; particularly where a patient was 
exercising, in some degree at least, a sound judg- 
ment, and gave reasons for his refusal, besides 
complaining of the suffermg such regimen 
caused him—that it was shameful to do so; 
because thereby, they who were supposed to be | 
his protectors from violence and insult, were pro- 
voking, aggravating, and exasperating the patient 
in a precarious state of health. I added, that 
having resolved to prosecute Dr. Fox for conduct 
such as that, it was my desire to see and be under 
the observation of surgeons acquainted with my 
habits and constitution, in order that they might 
judge and give evidence on these matters; and to 
see my friend Mr. Drummond, who was a lawyer, 
in order that he might take down that evidence, 
and take proper steps to secure my right of 
appeal to the law for redress; not immediately, 
but whenever the physicians should say that I was 
able to endure such exertion; for that I under- 
stood, unless I gave legal notice of my cause within 
a given time, and periodically applied for leave 
to delay it, I forieited my right to be heard. I 
added, that I desired to see my friend, to know if 
H 2 
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my grounds were tenable in law; and, if he was of 
opinion that they were, that he might likewise 
take steps to secure the evidence of Dr. Fox's 
servants and others who might die naturally, or 
leave the asylum, or be cut off by the cholera 
morbus. I told him that I did not expect or 
desire to go up to town alone, but that if I did 
I would return to him after the three weeks were 
expired, if I went up on parole: that 1 was not 
afraid of going up with any one of his servants, 
because I knew I could command myself if they 
insulted me, and make them respect me: that 
there was a wide difference between a lunatic 
who was helpless, and one who was so far restored 
to health as I was; but that if his attendants were 
not trustworthy, surely his butler was, who super- 
intended them: that he might lodge me in safe 
hands and return for me—that if not, surely Mr. 
C. Newington might accompany me to town 
himself. Besides I pointed out the absurdity and 
indelicacy of such a regulation as that whereby he 
never depended on his servants; observing that 
necessity might arise for sending a patient either 
home, or toa watering-place, or to private lodgings. 
That it was founded on a sound principle, but 
carried to extremes. That gentlemen might 
request to be supplied with trustworthy persons 
to keep their relatives at home. That humanity and 
interest dictated the provision of such a means of 
safe conduct, or safe control, in his absence. 

I examined next the case of the gentleman 
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he alluded to, and that of another, and found 
that they did not agree with my own. His illnes 
had arisen from family matters, mine had nothing 
to do with them ; I had been deluded by religious 
fancies, which were vanishing, and on recovery 
had so much fault to find with my relations that 
I felt little compunction towards them. That 
moreover, it was not necessary for me, nor did I 
desire to see them; because the recollection of 
what I had suffered from their misguided confi- 
dence in the physician who had the care of me, 
made it requisite that I should be very guarded 
in my conversation with them, on account of the 
emotions which might be excited, unless they 
admitted their error, and asked my pardon for the 
consequences of it. I promised, moreover, to be 
guided by the opinion of my physicians in town, 
and to break off all intercourse with them and 
Mr. Drummond if they thought it injurious to me. 
Furthermore, [ spoke, and I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Newington, explaining that I had discovered, in a 
great degree, the source of my delusions ; sothat it 
was impossible, humanly speaking, that they should 
regain dominion over me so as to justify alarm. 
That I had been in the habit of hearing, and 
did still hear voices ordering me to do different 
strange things ; that during my illness I had obeyed 
these voices implicitly, however absurd or dan- 
gerous were their commands: but that I had 
found out that I had mistaken the spiritual instruc- 
tions I had received; obeying commands literally, 
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which were meant spiritually or metaphorically— 
and mistaking for sincerity, what was intended as 
humour. That being now conscious of my error 
I exercised my judgment, and did not feel 
obliged to obey these voices contrary to reason 
or to common sense. A great part of my first 
conversations with Mr. C. Newington 1 was com- 
pelled to carry on by writing—for I could notspeak. 

Mr. N. also objected that he dared not let me 
go up to town, because he was responsible to my 
family. To which I replied that I was of age—and 
reminding him of his own argument, that he had a 
duty to perform to me as well as to my family, I 
told him that he had no need to give, and they 
had no right to require any information on the 
subject (having forfeited by their neglect all claim 
to take charge of me),—that he was responsible 
to the magistrates and civil authorities, not to them. 

These arguments I found had no effect. Mr. 
N. first began to put me off, then to shuffle, at 
last he refused me positively all that I desired. 
He mistook, or pretended to mistake my object in 
prosecuting Dr. Fox: he proposed to substitute 
his own attorney for my friend (which I declined, 
seeing through his intention), and the opinion and 
evidence of the visiting doctor of the asylum, in 
lieu of the two surgeons I knew in town. I said 
that I should be glad to see him, and to secure his 
evidence rather than none ; but that I begged him 
to distinguish between two objects that I had in 
view. The one was, that a surgeon, who had 
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known me from my childhood, should see the state 
in which I came out of Dr. Fox’s madhouse and 

from that state judge how improper the geveral _ 
treatment I had been submitted to there had been, 
both from its results and from his knowledge of 
my previous habits and constitution. ‘The other, 
that from my actual state of bodily and mental 
convalescence, with a knowledge of my previous 
habits and disposition, he might judge how cruel, 
unjust, and dangerous it was to compel me to sub- 
mit to a certain part of that general treatment 
against my will, and to my great suffering. That 
Dr. Mayo, the visiting surgeon of this asylum, 
could not give the evidence I wanted, not knowing 
any thing about my constitution or habits. That 
I could not have the same confidence in him as in 
a friend. Dr. Mayo, however, came. He fell, or 
pretended to fall into the same error that Mr. C. 
Newington fell into, and mistaking my views, to- 
gether they proposed to me a course which I was 
disgusted at, and resented as dishonourable, at the 
same time that I saw through their hollow-hearted- 
ness. ‘‘Stay,” said they, “a little longer here ; the 
longer you stay the stronger you will become in mind 
and body—the stronger you are, the more favour- 
able will be the evidence of your friends in. your 
behalf.” But I wished my friends to see my actual 
state and give evidence upon that; not to trump 
up a false case, even against Dr. Fox. The propo- 
sition to do which was so insulting to my feelings 
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that, as I wrote to Mr. C. Newington, had I been 
at liberty, I should have desired both those gen- 
tlemen to leave my room and never to enter it 
again. Finding that Mr. C. Newington could not, 
or would not argue with any discrimination, con- 
founding cases and positions very dissimilar, and 
making no distinction between the intentions he 
imputed to me, and those I avowed myself; in the 
one case I suspected his honour, in the other, I 
contemned his judgment ; and saw how desperate 
it was, how degrading, how terrible to be under 
the charge and dominion of such a man. For the 
practice, if not the principle of the lunatic doctor, 
where he is not afraid of his patient’s power of 
mind, or watched over, is that of absolute dominion; 
towhich they expect implicit submission—rebellion, 
against which is accounted insanity. Now this 
principle and practice I was determined in every 
respect to combat and overturn. I was deter- 
mined that I would submit to nothing, without force 
being used to prove an assault. ‘Therefore, I re- 
peat that my situation was terrible; for, whilst I 
was shocked and awed at the recollection of the 
terrors and horrible conceptions of a deranged 
mind, whilst I cherished the newly-restored and 
yet imperfect gift of a sound understanding, con- 
scious of my bodily weakness, I saw that almost 
my only hope of freedom, ofthat freedom and real 
retirement which I required to restore me to a 
state of composure and sound health, was rested 
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on this man; a man whose honour | more than 
suspected, whose judgment I despised, whose 
principles and prejudices, perhaps even his inte- 
rests I resolutely opposed. I could only other- 
wise get my release by an appeal to the law, which 
I put little reliance upon, which at least would 
bring a tardy—not what I desired and needed, an 
immediate relief; and which would entail upon me, 
in circumstances in which I could so little bear 
with them, so much anxiety and trouble. In this 
also I had no dependence on any one but on the 
magistrates, in whom I knew that I could place no 
confidence. 

Mr. C. Newington, I repeat, would not argue 
honestly, or could not reason without confusion ; 
I believe I can safely say, that he never spoke 
three sentences together to me on any disputed 
question, without stammering. Moreover, he ap- 
peared to be of a minute and finikin mind, a cox- 
comb about his ideas of treating his patients, and 
such a man as would split every straw with a 
patient and his friends, with regard to the propriety 
of discontinuing his confinement. Now it was, 
and is my opinion that the bias of a physician’s 
judgment should be just the other way: it is his 
duty to discern every hope, and seize every oppor- 
tunity of relaxing the severity of the confinement 
and discipline of his unfortunate patients ; for no 
physician prescribes as a remedy for nervousness, 
irritation, and melancholy, confinement, scrutiny, 
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interference, and the placing around him of dis- 
tressing sights and associates; but, when once 
such a patient is confined, they deal with him as if 
they thought such confinement, with all its deplor- 
able circumstances, were essential to his cure, in- 
stead of the very obstacle that makes his cure 
difficult. The duty of the physician is one—the 
duty of the magistrate is another. I do not mean 
that a physician is to have no regard to the safety 
of society, or to his own reputation as a prudent 
man, or that he should not respect the fears of 
relations as well as their affections—that he should 
risk a return of the disorder, by too early exposing 
his patient to temptation to excesses. But that 
he should have an overpowering interest in the 
real welfare and profit of his patients, regulating 
his conduct towards them by their previous cha- 
racter, as well as by their present derangement, 
and adapting his treatment of a surveillance over 
them to the different stages and phenomena of 
their disorder—not reducing all to one system as 
Procrustes did every traveller to one bed. 
Influenced by these considerations and views of 
Mr. C. Newington’s character, when he at length 
flatly refused me leave to go to town, I told him 
that I should consider him responsible to me at 
law for my detention, and for every impediment 
that was put in my way of obtaining justice. I told 
him that in the first place I considered that I no 
longer needed forcible confinement, for that altho’ 
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I could not call myself of sound mind, I had no 
disposition to do injury to myself or others, and it 
was my desire to place myself under observation : 
this I desired, because I was afraid of exposing 
myself to ridicule. But, I argued, even if I did 
require confinement, I was restored to a sufficient 
degree of reasoning power to have my judgment 
respected as to the nature of that confinement, 
particularly as my demands were consistent with 
what nature, religion, and reason dictated. That 
I objected to the place and manner of confinement 
at Ticehurst ; thinking it right, from experience, to 
be nearer not only my family, but my friends—and 
magistrates, who might respect my name and my 
connexions. That if he continued to confine me, 
I should hold him responsible to me at law, and 
that I should endeavour to escape from his control 
by hook or by crook—by fair or by foul means; 
and that I would make his house too hot to hold me, 
all which came to pass. Mr. C. Newington then 
replied, that I had nothing to do with him, but with 
my family—that he acted only by their orders. I 
do not know whether it was my imagination or 
not made me suspect that he was jeering me. The 
sophistry was evident. I availed myself of it, how- 
ever, to write to my family, who replied in an 
equally evasive manner, that they could not inter- 
fere in my behalf, without the assent of the phy- 
sicians; and in this manner I was banded about 
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between my family and the physicians for nearly 
two years. 

I think it right to repeat here what I have men- 
tioned in a former volume, that ere I left Dr. 
Fox’s, at Brisslington, I foresaw the dispute that 
would arise between my family and me, and my 
difficulties in consequence. I foresaw that I should 
have to apply to my family, to my friends, and to 
the magistrates in vain, and that my only hope was 
in appealing to the Lord Chancellor. I did trust 
in him, that he, being a /¢deral man, would under- 
stand and attend to my case, and procure mea 
hearing before ajury of my fellow-countrymen. In 
this, however, I was deceived; and recollecting 
afterwards the estimation I had formerly made of 
the public characters of the age I lve in, I won- 
dered that I had been so misled—but, I thought 
it merciful that those principles had been taken 
from my memory, which would have made me less 
sanguine in my expectation of assistance from the 
Lord Chancellor, for this hope buoyed me up, and 
cheered me on; without which I should have sunk 
into despair, and abandoned myself to apathy, or 
broken out into violence. ‘The great men of the 
present day are not men of philosophic minds—of 
enlarged understandings and of sound principles— 
they are not men elevated above others by sterling 
wisdom—but they are men of great talent and 
acuteness, who have excelled in one line, and have 
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risen by attaching themselves to one party, which 
shows narrow-mindedness and prejudice, or want 
of honesty and principle. Out of their own line of 
thought they cannot, or will not acknowledge any 
plan to be reasonable: bychance, as it were, one is 
an absolutist—by chance another is a friend to free- 
dom: but if any subject is brought under his cog- 
nizance to which his mind is unused, and to which no 
public emolument is attached, his unexcited zeal 
slumbers over acts of the grossest oppression, and 
neglects complaints, touching to the ear of benevo- 
lence evenin the most selfish and obdurate bosom. 
Foreseeing that my appeals to my family, to my 
friends, and to the magistrates would be in vain, I 
yet determined to proceed in them, on the principle 
that it was my duty to do so—that it was my duty to 
neglect nomeans of procuring justice frommy family 
first, before | exposed them ; through my friends, in 
case I might so avoid an appeal to the law; from 
the magistrates—before I appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor. I wrote, as the subjoined diary will 
show, to my family, to my relations, to my friends, 
even to my godfathers; and in the absence of the 
magistrates I prepared applications to the High 
Sheriff of the county, and to the justices of the 
circuit. Many of my letters, however, were 
written solely from asense of compunction towards 
intimate friends, who I thought would be surprised 
at so Jong a silence on my part, and with the 
longing desire of the consolation of hearing again 
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from any living being in society, whom I had for- 
merly been acquainted with,—that they still took 
an interest in me, and letting them know that I 
was alive, and that Lalso felt for them. My spirit 
fainted for communion with a friend, and my heart 
searched after objects of attachment in former 
days to dwell upon. But this could not be in my 
family, for I had suffered too acutely through their 
want of sense and misconduct—and far from seek- 
ing my forgiveness, they appeared rather to doubt 
the truth and justice of my complaints, and to 
justify the abominable treatment I had received 
from the doctor. 

When I wrote home to press for leave to come 
up to town, to take steps for prosecuting Dr. 
Fox, and to see a dentist, they told me they 
could allow no such thing: that I might see a 
London dentist at ‘Tunbridge Wells, when the 
season came round—or send for a country one ; 
and that I should change my mind respecting the 
treatment I had experienced at Dr. Fox’s, to 
which they insinuated that I owed my cure. I 
remonstrated, I complained, I argued, I was furious, 
I was sarcastic—it was of no use, my arguments 
were usually passed over in complete silence. I 
said that this was treating me with contempt, and 
contumely—I was told at length the doctors 
enjoined them not to agree with me, and it was 
insinuated that I was of unsound mind to think it 
possible that they could intend to treat me with 
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contumely and disrespect. I replied that con- 
tumely and disrespect were the more felt, and 
more real, when they were not intended. That I 
would rather be treated with intentional disrespect, 
as that would prove that I was in some sense or 
other not made light of: that to pass a man’s argu- 
ments over in silence, and not even to allude to 
them and to his questions, was contumelious and 
disrespectful. I was disgusted and affronted at 
them also for not respecting my word; of which 
I received many and serious proofs—and that they 
should prefer the assertions of Mr. C. Newington 
and his representations to those of one of my 
father’s sons. I was offended also at their com- 
plete disregard of my judgment and opinion, in 
every particular, as if I was incapable of manly 
thought, of any thing but childish and mistaken 
notions, although in my letters I proved how capa- 
ble I was of reasoning; for it is a strange example 
of perverted understanding in well-intentioned 
people, that, except in one or two instances, 
literally the smallest, as well as the most import- 
ant of my petitions was always met with obstinate 
refusal ; and I could gain nothing but by threaten- 
ing and by violence—and then even, not my autho- 
rity was acted on, but that of a neighbouring 
physician. Whence comes this besotted and worse 
than papist trust in the members of a profession 
so unworthy of it? I was told that I was mistaken, 
that they did not disrespect my word. I was left 
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to guess what they meant. In vain I applied for 
explanation. I did not expect my word to be 
implicitly believed, but to be respected. Did 
they, when they read my complaints of Dr. Fox’s 
asylum, believe that I was deluded—and not think 
it worth while to inquire further ? Did they, knowing 
the facts that had occurred there, some of which 
I had mentioned to them, doubt these facts, and 
think my account a delusion—or did they believe 
my word, but presumptuously conclude that the 
ul treatment I received there was necessary ; 
that, however apparently unreasonable or inhuman 
my exposure had been, yet my circumstances 
rendered it applicable tome; at any rate, that 
I should, after recovering my senses, no longer 
complain of having been subjected in common with 
others to the doctor’s system, however barbarous, 
unfeeling, and degrading,—because, forsooth, it so 
happened that I had been placed under it, and it 
came to my share ?—So at least one of my sisters 
wrote, and that I was to be satisfied because there 
were no other means of classification; and that, 
however sensibly I might argue, yet—that THEORY 
MUST YIELD TO PRACTICE. 

My readers will see the dreadful situation I was 
placed in, and the guilty course into which my family 
fell. Restored to my sound senses, I resented 
naturally—I could not help resenting—the pre- 
posterous, the insulting, the beastly, the brutal 
treatment I had been exposed to. I was declared 
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to be of unsound judgment for so resenting it; 
the very predicament I was in—that of an insane 
and nervous patient—the very predicament which 
made such treatment tenfold absurd, infamous, 
and revolting, was held up to me as an argument 
for acknowledging it to have been necessary 
and becoming—and to have any hope for ob- 
taining my liberty—I was required to deny the 
right mind to which I was restored, to deny my 
right senses ; I was compelled to question and 
to overhaul, and to examine and re-examine the 
dictates of a perfect intellect, in order to see 
where I was wrong—what flaw my family found in 
me. No one can know the tortures of sucha state 
of mind who has not endured them. They have 
ruined my intellect, they have rendered me scep- 
tical, hesitating, doubtful, where others see no 
room for cavil. They have made me “ doubt truth 
to be a liar.” I was wellnigh browbeaten out of 
a right state of mind, to save my family from the fear 
of, and the lunatic doctors from the consequence 
of exposure, and both from the pusillanimous 
and groundless dread of incurring responsibility. 
But, thank God, my love of truth, my indignation 
against oppression, and my sense of honour pre- 
vailed; and that sweet spirit of ambition to deserve 
the favour of and to be worthy of taking pleasure 
in female society, to dwell in their love, and to be 
beloved of them, by suffering with the unfortunate 
and the weak, in affliction, and under the yoke of 
I 
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the oppressor, rather than by denying their cause to 
gain release for myself, enabled me to bear up. For 
the joy that was set before me, I endured the 
cross, despising the shame; yea, rather, I feared 
the shame of regaining my liberty whilst there 
was any hope—by the sacrifice of my rights, and 
the loss of my reputation. Because I knew that 
God dwelt in me and judged me, and that though 
man might be deceived—I could not cloak myself 
from him.* Moreover, I reflected how many 
were in thesame predicament as myself—how 
many of the weaker sex, whose ears were offended 
by the same coarse language, their eyes by the 
same loose demeanour of the servants—their 
bodies by the same brutal treatment I had in 
spirit died under—whose spirits were in continual 
terror for their safety if their consciences dictated to 
them any line of duty opposed to the interests and 
practice of their keeper: how many of my own 
sex, helpless through idiotcy, or hoodwinked by 
hypocrisy, or not blessed like myself—by the 
consciousness of deserving no wrong from my 
fellow—by the powers of mind I had acquired, 
through study and exercise,—by the support of 
powerful connexions, and by confidence in well- 
chosen friends; and I said, who shall speak for 


* Ease and pleasure have, I fear, damped that zeal, and 
relaxed those energies, which under durance I then exer- 
cised, and I may have sacrificed to self-indulgence, and to for- 
getfulness, what tyranny and cruelty could not overcome. 
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these if I do not—who shall plead for them if I 
remain silent? How can I betray them and 
myself too by subscribing to the subtle villany, 
cruelty, and tyranny of the doctors? How can I 
ever believe myself again, if I suffer my under- 
standing to be so confounded, as to deny the resent- 
ment of an honest and honourable mind—arguing 
upon every principle of religion, of humanity, and of 
constitutional right recognised by my fellow-country- 
men—to be just, against treatment by which justice, 
benevolence, and religion are alike trampled 
under foot and set at defiance? Thus, on the one 
side necessity, on the other the hope of glory— 
and the love of my country, I cannot say enabled 
me to endure my imprisonment with patience, but 
cheered and refreshed my agitated and exasperated 
spirits after every discomfiture, and encouraged 
me to continue struggling against hope, and to 
submit to disappointment. And had the authorities 
of my country and my countrymen, been as true to 
me as I was to them, I should have triumphed. 
But the doctors, who, whatever they may be in 
society, dealt towards me as if they had no spark 
of spirit or honour, no idea of generous feeling’, 
laid to my charge the fortitude with which I met 
my sufferings. For after the injuries and insults I 
had received at Dr. Fox’s, I wore my beard and 
my hair long ; and I was given to understani 
in the end, that that was the chief ground of my 


detention: this Dr, Southey and Dr. Bright, when 
12 
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sent to me next year by the Lord Chancellor, 
told me, and that they could not conceive my 
retaining such a costume, unless through delusion 
—when by relinquishing it I might so much sooner 
obtain my liberty. But I replied, “I appeal to a 
jury, and will give no account for that which] have, 
as a British subject, a right to do.”—-So they too, in 
their minds, condemned me—an Englishman, to 
continual loss of liberty so long as I wore this 
costume ; and that upon presumption without evi- 
dence. But I am anticipating a future part of my 
narrative. 
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Diary, 1832, anp Corizs rrom NortEs. 


Tuurspay, Feb. 9.—Insisted on halting at 
Andover, that I might have a regular dinner and 
go to bed in good time, being under strict regimen. 
Carried by my brothers to Overton, without halt- 
ing for rest or dinner: dined on the wing and leg 
of a cold chicken. The same day desired Mr. S. 
: to let me not travel more than six hours 
per diem, and repeated my prayer in writing to 
my other brother. 

Friday, 10.—Carried from Overton to Ticehurst 
between eleven o'clock and half-past eight, without 
halting to dine or repose. 

Remonstrated with Mr. S—— P , as wellas 
my sufferings permitted me, and desired of him to 
be taken to town to see my dentist. My brother 
refused, because ‘* Mamma ordered him not,’’ and 
told me I might employ a country dentist. 

Desired of my brother a private lodging in the 
neighbourhood of London, as my place of confine- 
ment: refused for the same reason. 
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Asserted my right to have my liberty, to pro- 
ceed where I liked, not where my mother liked: 
not thinking it safe to be confined forty-eight miles 
from town. Mr. 8S P again refused, be- 
cause ‘‘ Mamma didn’t like it.””. My other brother 
pointed to my letter, in which I confessed that I 
was lunatic. I could not speak. 

Desired of my brothers to be taken to town for 
medical certificates, and to have legal advice. This 
was refused in like manner; and I was handed 
over to the visiting magistrates and my physician, 
of whom they knew no more than I did, except 
my younger brother, from one day’s visit at ‘Tice- 
hurst. 

Sunday, 12.—Wrote to my mother, chiefly to 
know, whether, having read the letters detained by 
Dr. Fox, she would consent to my removal to 
town. 

Tuesday, 14.—Wrote a letter to my favourite 
cousin H , and to her husband, to let them 
know how I was, and to hear from them. I was 
with them in Ireland, shortly before my illness. 
They were the only two of my relations who sent 
me any kind message during my confinement at 
Dr. Fox’s; therefore also I was grateful to them. 
Sent my letter, under cover, to my uncle Lord 
A , this letter received no answer. 

Wednesday, 15.—Received my mother's letter, 
About this time I wrote my first letter to Mr. New- 
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ington, and began a series of conversations with 
him, of which I find I have taken notes, as follows 
—at Ticehurst : | 

I.—I desired to proceed to;town to have private 
lodgings near town. 

1. For decency’s sake. 

2. Because in affliction and under indelicate ex- 

posure, at Ticehurst. 

3. For more tranquillity. 

4. For security. 

5. For peace of mind. 

Ewidence of care taken for me.—The above re- 
quests refused, because it was dangerous— 

1. For me to travel ;—after a journey from Bristol 

in two days ! 

2. To be in any other asylum than Mr. C. New- 

ington’s. 

3. ‘To see my family in town. 

IJ.—Wrote to my mother concerning regula- 
tions and items of Dr. Newington’s establishment? 
which, I had supposed, had been neglected at Dr. 
Fox’s, through ignorance or carelessness. 

Proof of the care taken of me.—After the ex- 
perience of Dr. Fox’s infamous treatment, if my 
word was believed ‘“ My mother, of 
course, could know nothing of the details of Mr. 
C. Newington’s asylum.” 

Ifl.—Wrote to desire to be taken to town to 
see a dentist. Care taken for me.—Ordered to 
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empluy a country dentist, or to wait for chance of 
one coming down from London to Tunbridge Wells 
at the season. 

IV.—Wrote for leave to go to town, to be 
visited by three surgeons of my acquaintance, to 
procure their certificates for a legal purpose. 

Care taken of me.—Leave refused on the advice 
of Dr. Mayo, Reasons given by the doctors, that 
it was dangerous for me to see friends! 

V.—Wrote for leave to go to town to see a 
friend studying the law, to procure legal assistance 
through him. 

1, To warn Dr. Fox of my intention to prosecute 
him, but of that prosecution being delayed 
of necessity through ill health. 

2. To take steps to secure evidence of Dr. Fox’s 
servants, who might, firstly, die naturally ; 
or, secondly, die of cholera morbus ; or, 
thirdly, leave the establishment. 

Care taken of me.—Leave refused, by advice of 

the doctors. Reasons given by the doctors. 

1, That my family would be offended with 
Mr. C. Newington. 

2. That it was dangerous for me to see my 

friends. 

3. That business was dangerous. 

VI.—Wrote to Mr. C. Newington, and told him 
that I did not expect it to be so painful to be with 
physicians, who knew me and my character, as 
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with physicians who were perfect strangers to me 
and I to them. 

Demanded an apology, and remonstrated against 
the dishonest advice offered to me by Dr. Mayo 
and Mr. C. Newington. 

Explained to Mr. C. Newington the origin and 
dissipation of my disorder, which made it impos- 
sible for me to fear a relapse, except from some 
extraordinary affliction, like palsy, &c. 

Warned Mr. C. Newington, as an English gen- 
tleman, restored to reason, that I desired him to 
respect my rights, and therefore to recollect that 
I should hold him responsible to me hereafter. 

Answered his arguments of fear to offend my 
family, that I was of age—that my family had no 
right over me, being restored to the exercise of 
my reason—that they had forfeited all claim and 
right to my esteem and confidence—that, therefore 
there was no moral obligation for me to let them 
know of my journey to town, nor need he inform 
them of it if he did not choose, as I was of age, 
and claimed the protection of the law; that I did 
not wish them to know it, or care about it one 
way or the other. 

Mr. C. Newington replied, that if I fell ill again 
he would be responsible to my mother and family, 
and that my eldest brother would certainly see me 
in town. 

I replied, that there was no chance of my falling 
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ill again; that if I did, I would guarantee him 
against all responsibility, by my handwriting, as 
having ordered him to do so, in obedience to my 
rights. That,as for my eldest brother, he had told 
me that he had wished to bring me to town ori- 
ginally, so that Mr. C. Newington could have no- 
thing to fear from him; that as to my seeing him, 
whether I went to town with or without my family’s 
approbation I did not wish him to call upon me. 
That at any rate I prayed to go to town for three 
days to see my dentist. That I promised I would 
return after that. That I would go with him, or 
with any one of his servants; that if he saw any 
symptoms of ill-health in me, I would return im- 
mediately, and leave off all business in town what- 
ever. | 

Mr. C. Newington replied, that Dr. Mayo agreed 
with him it would be dangerous; that he never 
trusted his patients away with servants—any more 
than his wine-cellar key to his butler. But I 
must remain with him, and be quiet. I replied 
that I would not remain, if I could help it; and 
that, if they wanted me to be quiet, they would 
find it was the very way to make me otherwise. 
Therefore, because certain lunatics, in_ cer- 
tain states, are dangerously affected by seeing 
relatives, I, without any distinction, was to be 
dealt with in like manner as they are, though 
having a reasonable object, through the ignorant 
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presumption of Dr. Mayo and Dr. Newington. 
And, although I had travelled nearly 150 miles 
in two days with two brothers, yet now forty-five 
miles’ journey in one or two days, and the sight 
of friends, was considered highly dangerous. 
And the cruel result was, that the treatment of 
lunacy was continued to one, in all his desires, at 
least, of a sound mind; and requests were re- 
fused which concerned even his bodily necessities, 
and that immediately and seriously. They have 
ruined me in soul, and they caused me_ even 
bodily tortures, which my providence would have 


prevented. 
Friday, 17.—Wrote to my friends, the Rey. 
Mr. S d, Captain C d, and Mr. D d. 


These letters received no answer. 

Monday, 20.—Part of a long letter to Mr. 
J n, sent under cover to my uncle, Lord A. 
Received no answer whatever; Mr. J n was 
the surgeon I desired to see in London. 

Tuesday, 21.—Received my mother’s letter of 
Saturday. Wrote in answer. 

Wednesday, 22.—Sent my letter to my mother. 

Thursday, 23.—Continued my letter to Mr. 
a. 

Friday, 24-—Wrote to Mrs. F e, to Mr. 
D d, and to Captain C——-d. Not answered. 
Magistrates in Sussex—by what magistrates vi- 
sited ? 

Sunday, 26.—Letter to Dr. Newington. About 
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this time, he offered to send me his attorney 
instead of my seeing my friend, Mr. D d, 
This offer I declined, not thinking it sincere, and 
not liking to consult a stranger. In this letter to 
Mr. C. Newington, I thanked him for, and returned 
the desk he had lent to me, declining to receive 
any favour from him. I also explained to him 
that I did not intend to prosecute legal measures 
immediately, for my liberty, or for any other pur- 
pose, but only to take measures to secure my 
right of proceeding against Dr. Fox, when I was 
able, and had the means of doing so. This day 
I also sent a letter to my mother. My letters at 
this time contained many allusions to the cholera 
morbus—partly from anxiety lest it should invade 
my prison. 

Monday, 27.—This day I wrote the following 
letter to the High Sheriff of the county. 


SIR, 

In the absence of any of the neighbouring or 
visiting magistrates of this asylum, I have the 
honour to apply to you for such information as your 
situation enables me to expect from you; and for 
that assistance which may be necessary in order to 
my proceeding, by legal measures, to procure my 
removal from this asylum, under the care of Mr. 
Newington, to London, under the following cir- 
cumstances of oppression and injustice. 

I was removed about the 10th of this month 
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from an asylum in Somersetshire, where, under 
the management of a Dr. Fox, at Brisslington, 
near Bristol, I endured such inhuman treatment, 
that Iam resolved in order to expose their sys- 
tem, and obtain their punishment, to prosecute 
them by law ;* but more especially for their having 


* In prosecuting Dr. Fox, I intended partly, as I openly 
declared, to be revenged for the ill-treatment I had received, by 
his punishment; partly to procure compensation by damages, 
expecting to be cut off, by my conduct, from the favour of my 
family, and to be turned adrift on the world, under every disad- 
vantage; but of this I had no defined ideas, nor was I sure that 
it would be gentlemanly and honourable to prosecute with this 
view. But my chief object was to procure a judgment against 
the ill-treatment of the doctor, and so to establish a precedent 
in favour of the lunatic. I conceived, in my own mind, without 
legal advice, that whatever might be the custom and habits of 
thought of the world, the physician was liable to be prosecuted, 
for following a system detrimental to the health and security and 
recovery of the patient, when it could be proved such a system 
was contrary to the rules of common sense, and to the esta- 
blished law of medical and surgical science. I reasoned thus,— 
that if the contrary was the practice, it only arose from no one 
having yet had understanding sufficient to explain the evident 
absurdity of such a system as had been adopted towards me, and 
to set forward the arguments of his cause in a court of law; and 
I thought I should be doing a great service to my country in 
undertaking this. I felt, and do still imagine, that I was acting 
on just, sound, and honourable principles; and I have since 
learnt, that in ordinary cases of treatment of bodily diseases, 
physicians are liable to prosecution for damages received through 
improper advice. I did not expect, however, my family, and 
still less the doctors, who think and act by routine, to under- 
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compelled me, at a period when I was restored to 
a right use of my reason, and able to expostulate 
with them, to make use of a regimen which has 
produced the worst effects on my health of 
body and mind generally, and which was both 
unreasonable, inhuman, and unseasonable, and 
accompanied with degradation to my person, and 
contumely. This took place in the three weeks 
previous to my removal here. 

In order to sustain the first part of my charge 
against them at law, I deem it almost indispensable 
to have the attestations of three medical men— 
in London—acquaintances of mine own ; for which 
purpose I wish, as I also consider it not unreason- 
able, to be under their observation in or near town 
for three weeks; I also wish to obtain legal 
advice at the same time—as far as is necessary to 
prove that I have taken all possible measures to 
warn the Drs. Fox of my intentions, as soon as I 
could obtain the assistance of my friends studying 
for the bar. 

I have besides requested Dr. Newington to 


stand me; and I longed to gain the attention of an impartial 
and enlightened man, such as I conceived the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Brougham) to be, in order that he might comprehend me. 
This is an example of the just groundsI had for alarm, and 
dread that I should be confined for a madman, when acting 
upon the enlarged views of a correct understanding even be- 
cause I was acting upon them. 
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allow me to proceed to town for a day or two, 
upon trial, to have my teeth examined by a skil- 
ful dentist in London ; as they have suffered much 
through my not being allowed proper time or 
means of cleansing them at Dr. Fox’s. 

My mother and brothers, under whose guardian- 
ship I naturally came, when first deranged in 
December, 1830, refuse to accede to my de- 
mands and prayer, to give directions to Dr. New- 
ington to remove me to town for the above-men- 
tioned objects ; not choosing to weigh the force 
of my reasons sufficiently; and supposing, with 
the nursery-maids of the world, that lunacy im- 
plies incapability of arguing on any topic what- 
ever; and Dr. Newington considers it his duty, 
although agreeing with me in the solidity of my 
argument, if the facts narrated be true, that he is 
to attend to their fancies rather than to my rea- 
sons. Although I appeal to him, as an English 
gentleman of twenty-nine years of age. He also 
acts in fear of my understanding being unsettled 
again by the sight of my relations and friends, or 
by the exertions requisite to prosecute legal mea- 
sures in town; which abuse of a system intended 
for my personal protection tends rather to retard 
my cure by provoking and irritating my mind; 
as motives of prudence, justice, and economy, 
as well as of necessity, require my immediate 
presence in London, as well as my desire to set 
my legal advisers on the alert as soon as possible, 
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in order that I may be at liberty to go abroad for 
a time for the benefit of my health, both of body 
and of mind. 

His objections, also, are of little force; as I 
am willing to return to Ticehurst, or, at any rate, 
to break off all legal measures immediately, if 
they should appear to affect my reason; neither 
do I wish to prosecute my appeal to the law now, 
unless absolutely necessary, but only to commence 
it, and to procure those medical attestations which 
I deem essential, or nearly so, to the success of 
my future prosecution. 

Under these circumstances, I have the honour 
of writing to you, sir, as to the authority to which 
the law bids me look for assistance and protection, 
in the absence of the magistrates of the neighbour- 
hood, to direct your attorney, or the law-officer 
who transacts your country business, to inform me 
of, and also, if my reasons appear to be sound, to 
take for me, at my expense, such legal steps as 
may be required by the law, to compel Dr. 
Newington to cause me to appear in London as 
soon as he conveniently can, as I deem it neces- 
sary to have the attestations I speak of as imme- 
diately as possible. 

I also intend, ulteriorly, to prosecute Dr. New- 
ington, and my mother and brother, in order to 
obtain recovery of my personal liberty; being 
now as I conceive fully restored, by the power of 
the Lord, to such a state of reason as enables me, 
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though slowly, to judge reasonably for mine own 
self. But, at present, I shall be contented, if the 
law require it, to proceed to any lunatic asylum 
in town, to remain there, during my sojourn there, 
for the purposes detailed above. 

Praying, sir, for your interest in my favour, 
and your attention to my argument, I have the 
honour to be 

Your afflicted appellant, 
Joun PERCEVAL. 

Ticehurst, near Lamberhurst, Monday, Feb. 1832. 


P.S.—I write, sir, to add, that I should not 
trouble you with this letter, if I did not suppose it 
my duty, as I have already written to my friends, 
from whom [ can get no answer, on account, as I 
fear, of their having misdirected their letters, or 
having left London, or being abroad. 


Tuesday, 28.—Wrote to the Rev. Mr. S——d, 
to Mr. J——n, and delivered my letter to the 
sheriff — to Dr. Newington, to be forwarded. 
These letters received no answer. 

Wednesday, 29.—Wrote to my mother —to 
my eldest brother—to Mrs. G——-s, in Ireland, 
apologizing for my behaviour in her house, En- 
closed this letter, under cover to, and with another 
letter, to my uncle, Lord A——. These two last 
letters received no attention. Wrote also, to Dr. 
Newington, arguments to prove that I could jour- 
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ney to town with safety—in answer to his argu- 
ments of precaution. 

Thursday, March 1.—Letter to Dr. Newington. 
This day I wrote the following letter to the magis- 
trates against their arrival. 

Thursday, March 1, 1832. 
GENTLEMEN, 3 

It is with the greatest pain that I have been 
compelled to write to the High Sheriff of this 
county in your absence, to obtain that advice, 
assistance, and protection, which extremely deli- 
cate and unfortunate circumstances compelled 
me to seek from the recognised authorities of 
the land, and out of the bosom of my own fa- 
—mily. 

In order to acquaint you with my object more 
fully, and to shew you that I have neglected no 
means during your absence to persuade or con- 
strain Dr. Newington to do me justice, as also to 
show you the reasonableness of my wishes, and 
to give you a criterion whereby you may judge of 
the state and powers of my mind, | refer you to a 
series of letters which I have written to Dr.. 
Newington. 

In doing so, I beg earnestly to call your atten- 
tion to the particular inhumanity with which I was 
treated in Dr. Fox’s assylum at Brisslington, near 
Bristol, during the latter weeks of January, and 
the first weeks in February, by being compelled 
to give up my own understanding in order to 
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submit to a regimen, which my delicate state of 
health, as well as the season of the year, prompted 
me to reject as unreasonable and cruel. ‘This you 
will find mentioned in my first note to Dr. New- 
ington, still further explained in a subsequent 
letter. 

It is my intention to prosecute the managers of 
the asylum I was last at, for that specific act of 
inhumanity ; for this purpose I need the attestations 
of medical men to my actual state of bodily health, 
in order to secure by all possible means my 
success at law. 

I presume, as an English gentleman, that lunacy 
does not deprive me of those civil rights, which 
are compatible with my own wellbeing and that of 
others; and that my affliction should rather make 
me an object of compassion, than expose me to 
the dangerous excitement of opposition in the path 
of duty, and in the pursuit of a reasonable, 
natural, and lawful object, I conceive I am entitled 
to demand permission to go to town for the sake of 
consulting any experienced physician, whom I may 
prefer. But 1 would willingly waive this right, 
and rest contented with the opinions and attesta- 
tions of Dr. Newington, anda gentleman of the 
name of Mayo, whom he summoned to attend 
me from Tunbridge Wells, were I not dissatisfied 
with their confusion of ideas, and had I not what 
appears to me a sober, natural, and_ sensible 
reason for proceeding to town; which is, that I 

ae 
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may be for three weeks under the observation of 
an old apothecary, who has been for years 
acquainted with my constitution and my family— 
and that of two other gentlemen, surgeons in the 
battalion of guards to which I belonged. 

Their valuable attestations I conceive to be 
absolutely necessary to my success at law for three 
reasons: First—they are acquainted with my 
habits of mind. Secondly—because they are 
acquainted with my previous delicate system. 
Thirdly—because they knew my character and 
dispositions ; and I consider their attestations abso- 
lutely necessary to my actual state of bodily health, 
that they may be enabled to judge of the cruelty, 
inhumanity, and risk of compelling me to undergo 
the cold and shower bath during the late cold 
winter, in my actual delicate situation. 

For these reasons, I wish to go up to town 
immediately ; having already, partly through weak- 
ness, partly in obedience to Dr. Newington’s 
advice, partly in waiting for replies to two letters 
which I addressed to my mother, remained here 
nearly three weeks: and considering delay preju- 
dicial to my interests as an appellant at law, as 
the more I recover health, the less can my medical 
acquaintance form an idea of the weakness which 
T was affected with, when forced to submit to the 
regimen I speak of, whereby to judge of the 
barbarity of compelling me to undergo it. 

I hope I have expressed this first reason to 
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your satisfaction. I now come to my second 
reason, on which there is a misunderstanding 
between myself and Drs. Mayo and Newington. 

Iam resolved to prosecute the Drs. Fox in a 
second indictment for the inhumanity of their 
treatment generally, for which purpose | intend 
first to solicit the affidavits of my medical acquaint- 
ance, to mv habits of mind and constitution 
generally, previous to my having become deranged, 
as proving hypothetically, that such treatment as 
Dr. Fox’s must have necessarily had a dangerous 
and highly pernicious consequence upon my 
general system of health of body and of mind: 
for this object I need not go up to town. But 
secondly—lI intend to ask them for their affidavits 
to my actual state of mind and bodily health, in 
order that they may be enabled to testify what 
pernicious consequences fave accrued to both, 
and be enabled to make affidavit how far they 
attribute these to the system of treatment, from 
the effects of which I am still suffering. 

Dr. Newington considers this unreasonable, or 
rather imprudent, from having conceived a view of 
my object, in conjunction, as I understand him, 
with Dr. Mayo, which, at the same time that it 
proves to me their want of patience and discrimi- 
nation, makes me suspect and mistrust their 
judgment; he also would persuade me to what I 
consider a mean and dishonest course: viz.—-to 
remain here till I had so far recovered my health 
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as to be able to mislead my medical advisers’ judg- 
ments in London, by leading them to suppose, 
that I was in a better state of mental discipline 
than I actually was, previous to the insulting and 
inhuman conduct adopted towards me in the 
months of January and February. 

I guard you, gentlemen, particularly against 
their error, by calling your attention to my second 
letter to Dr. Newington. 

Dr. Newington’s third and only reasonable 
erounds for refusing to take me to town are, | think, 
ably and handsomely refuted by the conditions I 
have imposed upon myself, of desisting from even 
seeing my medical friends, and returning here 
immediately, if my nerves received too severe a 
shock. 

Besides the above-mentioned legal and medical 
reasons, I have another, which I consider really to 
be of more weight, which is, that my teeth need 
being examined by a careful dentist, and I have 
particular objections to employing a country 
practitioner. 

Under these circumstances, having also de- 
manded of and prayed of my mother an order to 
Dr. Newington in three letters, without any suc- 
cess, to allow me to go to town—lI avail my- 
self of this opportunity to pray you, gentlemen, 
if you have authority—to give the necessary 
instructions to Dr. Newington to send me to town 
under the care of his attendants immediately, 
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as I do not expect that you will disallow my 
areument. But if you should, I then pray you to 
point out to me, and to aid me in pursuing by law, 
the paths which reason, common sense, justice, 
and humanity combine in persuading me to 
persevere in. 

Praying your consideration as gentlemen, as 
well as magistrates, 

I have the honour of remaining 
Your obedient petitioner, 
Joun PERCEVAL. 


P.S.—I have applied to my eldest brother, but, 
besides his having already treated me with neglect 
and inhumanity, without having expressed him- 
self sensible of it, he considers it his duty to leave 
me entirely to the care of my aged mother. 


P.S. 2.—I pray you also, gentlemen, to pardon 
the imperfections of this letter, which it occasions 
me much trouble and pain. of mind to write. I 
will also request you to return it, or preserve 
it for me, as I may have need of referring to it 
hereafter, if God gives me grace and time; as I 
purpose to lay my case before the public here- 
after, in order to open the eyes of the world to 
the brutal and inhuman outrages and perils to 
which lunatics are exposed, and to which English 
gentlemen and parents hesitate not to expose the 
bodies and souls of their nearest relations, by 
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elivering them entirely into the hands of stran- 
gers, at a time when, incapable of defending their 
own feelings, and when needing more than ever 
the advice and sympathy and careful attention of 
friends, on whom they place confidence, they 
are more helpless than children, and more com- 
foriless than the condemned felon. 

Friday, 2.—Wrote to my eldest sister, and to 
the post-offices at Hastings and Tunbridge Wells, 
to inquire if any letters had arrived there mis- 
directed. 

Saturday, 3.—Wrote to my youngest brother. 

Sunday, 4.—Lay in bed till a quarter to one 
o'clock. Saw Dr. Newington ; asked him to give 
me his reasons in writing for delaying my journey 
to town any longer. N.B.—Dr. Newington never 
committed himself by writing a single line to me. 

Monday, 5.—Sent my letter to my youngest bro- 
ther, and wrote to the post-office at Lamberhurst. 
Saw Dr. Newington at my dinner, and in the 
afternoon out walking. The tollowing are notes 
of my letter to my brother : 

“You will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
that the few lines you wrote to me from Notting- 
ham, though late, they were to me the most 
valuable present that God Almighty made me 
through my relations during the period of my 
wretched confinement and calamity at Dr. Fox’s 
house. You have all of you shown little sympathy 
with, and compassion for, my melancholy, and, as 
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I thought, desperate situation. I would not have 
left a dog in such circumstances—the cruel cir- 
cumstances in which reasonable beings left me—a 
reasonable being. I confess Iam struck dumb 

with astonishment at the simplicity, the thought-_ 
lessness, the inhumanity of you all; and in doing 
sol am not using vain words; I am expressing 
the suffocating sense.of my feelings—deserted, to 
be controlled by brutish ruffians !—to be comforted 
by strangers. In fourteen months I have not seen 
the face, nor heard the voice, of a friend, except 
Spencer, when the sight of him was likely to de- 
prive me of self-command for a season, and 


3 


who in three days did me no civil thing. They 
were not friends or brothers to me when they came 
to bring me here; for they came to do me injus- 
tice; they contemned my reproof; they made me 
no apology for former transgressions. 

Neither can I pardon you without an apology, 
I invent excuses for you. Why did you not even 
write to me? Did you think I would write to 
you? This was both improper and impossible. 
How great has been your folly; I would not have 
left my servants in such circumstances, much more 
would I have done for you. You have betrayed 
the trust I reposed in you, and I write to rebuke 
you; but I forgive you freely, for I know you loved 
me; but I need an apology. Could you know 
me as your most truly-attached brother, and not 
inquire what lunacy was? Could you know me 
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to be a lunatic through grief, and yet not write to 
comfort or arouse me? What were your feelings 
towards me—what your fears? What your opi- 
nion of lunacy in general—what of my particular 
case ? When did you first hear of my illness, 
and from whom? Did you even ask, or think of 
asking me to come and live with you, or near you? 
What, if you thought of asking, prevented you— 
what, if you asked, hindered you? What reasons 
were given, and by whom ? Did you wish to write to 
me that you had desired it? If so, what prevented 
you? Did you expect me, as an elder brother, 
to write first—forgetting my state? If so, say so 
candidly, and confess your folly.” This letter 
concluded with directions respecting the preserva- 
tion of his health, and contained questions relating 
to a vision I had seen respecting a favourite dog 
my sisters had informed me he had lost, and an 
observation concerning the prophecies of Nixon, 
which I had made inquiry into, in 1830, previous 
to my illness. 
Tuesday, 6.—Wrote to Mr. G——. 
Ist, Concerning the cause and origin of my com- 
plaint. 
2nd, Asking his aid and sympathy, he having en- 
couraged me to hope for the later, by a 
conversation in Dublin in 1830. 
ord and 4th, Narrating facts of a preternatural 
kind, praying for him to send a letter to my 
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friend, Colonel E——ce, which Colonel 

E——ce was to read to him. 

5th, On second thoughts, defer sending this 
letter till 1 know where Mr. G—— is, and 
will not detain my present letter. 

6th, Pray him not to prejudge my case, and 
relate part of what I conceived to be my 
eldest brother’s contemptuous treatment. 

Wednesday, 7.—Mr. Newington had not for- 
warded my letter to the High Sheriff, nor in- 
formed me of it, or that Major Weatherell was at 
Ticehurst, a—magistrate. Received this day a 
letter from home, mentioning the death of a distant 
relation, and my mother’s resolution to keep me 
here. On the receipt of this letter, I had the 
following conversation with Mr. C. Newington, 
which I made notes of on the back of it. 

My mother, sir, has not received my letters ? 

Mr. N.—No; they were sent under cover to 
your eldest brother. ; 

My mother did not receive your letters, either, 
sir ? 

Mr. N.—I have directed them to your eldest 
brother, who has written to the general post-office 
concerning them, as I also. 

Have you sent my letter to the High Sheriff ? 

Mr. N.—Oh! the High Sheriff is abroad travel- 
ling; the letter is not likely to find him ; so, as a 
letter of some importance, I have kept it. N.B.— 
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This letter was written on Feb. 28; this conversa- 
tion took place on March 7. 

Mr. N.—I have sent to Mr. Weatherell; he 
says he does not know where he is. 

Is that Mr. Weatherell the magistrate, sir? 

Mr. N.—Yes, sir, it is. 

I thought [I asked you to let me know when 
Mr. Weatherell arrived in the neighbourhood. 
How long has he been here ? 

Mr. N.—He only came the other day. 

Then, sir, you have not sent my letter to the 
High Sheriff? 

Mr. N.—No, sir; I have not. 

Then, sir, | pray you to return it to me. Have 
you written to my mother anything concerning 
detaining me here? 

Mr. N.—No; I stated your object in proceeding 
to town as fairly as | could, and made use of no 
argument for your detention ; nor indeed for your 
removal, or going to town. 

Then, sir, you do not consider my mother justi- 
fied in a remark, that it was not suited to my 
recovery that [ should proceed to town. 

Mr. N.—No, sir, certainly not; not from any 
thing that I have said. 

Then, sir, may I write to my mother to tell her so? 

Mr. N.—Yes; only add that I advise you to 
remain here, that our letters may tally. 

Thursday, 8—Wrote to Mr. C. Newington, 
complaining of the above neglect ; also to Major 
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Weatherell; also to one of my sisters; and to 
the sister-in-law of my second brother, under 
cover, to the Steward of the Guards’ Club, en- 
deavouring to find out my brother’s direction. 

Friday, 9.—Wrote to Mr. J——n, also to my 
uncle, Lord A ; to Mr. Newington, to com- 
plain of my servant; to my friend, Mrs. F——e ; 
also a note to my letter to the High Sheriff. Had 
a dispute with my servant, Christmas, concerning 
the water in my bedroom. 

Saturday, 10.—Rode in a carriage with Mr. C. 
Newington to Paixley, and left my note on Major 
Weatherell. 

Sunday, 11.—Wrote to Colonel W——d. 

Monday, 12.—Captain Weatherell called on me. 
During my conversation with him, after mention- 
ing my two objects in sending for him, which were 
—first, to obtain leave to go to town; and, se- 
condly, leave to place myself under a physician 
who would place me in a private lodgng—TI ex- 
plained, that I feared delay had completely baf- 
fled the main object of my summoning him to my 
assistance : it being now five weeks since the 
treatment had terminated under which I had suf- 
fered, and six weeks since its commencement; my 
health also and strength having been so much re- 
stored to me by the comparative quiet and more 
reasonable treatment of this asylum, that the evi- 
dences of the effects of Dr. Fox’s regimen and 
system upon my health had greatly disappeared. 
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That, however, I still wished to proceed to town 
urgently, for the purpose of seeing my dentist. 

Captain Weatherell informed me that he could 
do nothing for me; but let one of the visiting 
magistrates, whom he should see probably in two 
or three days, know my situation: that they alone 
could assist me—that they were appointed ex- 
pressly to visit the asylum. This is the strangest 
doctrine I ever heard, and nothing can prove 
more strongly how unfit gentlemen of such a 
pusillanimous character are to be intrusted with 
the protection of the liberties of the subject; but 
the truth is, the magistrates are little better than 
the mere executors of the laws that confine the 
liberty of the subject, or punish crime; beyond 
that they seem to have no understanding: and in 
the iron coldness of official strictness, they forget 
the mutual duties and primary obligations of good 
and faithful countrymen. 

Captain Weatherell next observed, in an inter- 
rogative tone of voice, that I had nothing to say 
against this asylum, but only against Dr. Fox? 
I told him, not in respect of Dr. Newington’s hu- 
manity towards me particularly; but that I con- 
sidered myself able to do without control. I was 
proceeding to complain of particular grievances, 
when he interrupted me by saying—“ Of course, 
being under restraint, you naturally feel it irk- 
some, and wish to be emancipated ; but I recom- 
mend you to bear it patiently ;” adding words to 
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that effect. He treated me as one to be encou- 
raged and sympathized with; but to be looked 
down upon, rather than attended to. Presuming, 
or prejudiced against me, that my complaints 
might be natural, but must be unreasonable. | 
likened the place to a barrack or large hospital, 
and observed that a gentleman could not like to 
be confined in one or the other, in a state of such 
affliction. He bid me adieu: I saw no more of 
this gentleman. 

Tuesday, 13.—Wrote to my second brother’s sis- 
ter-in-law, and a letter to a Captain W——, in Dr. 
Fox’s asylum, to whom I had promised to send a 
letter. 

Wednesday, 14.—Wrote to my fourth sister, 
and to my mother. 

Thursday, 15.—Received my youngest bro- 
ther’s letter. 

Friday, 16.—Wrote to my mother, and to my 
youngest brother: or about this time. 

Sunday, 18.—Walked with my servant — 
mas to Lady Oak. 

Monday, 19.— Wrote to another sister. 

Tuesday, 20.—Complained of Christmas’s inso- 
lence. This alludes to the following scene :—One 
of these days, when I came in from walking, being 
on the ground floor, and the doors not fitting 
closely, I found my feet very cold, and removing 
the fender to the other side of the room, I sat with 
my feet before the fire. Christmas, my attendant, 
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suddenly entered my room, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ You 
know better than that, at any rate ;” rudely re- 
_ placed the fender, and as suddenly departed. I 
rose up quietly, and removed the fender again; 
he returned as suddenly, and violently replaced 
it. Isaid nothing; but, as he went out of the 
room, I called him back; and, taking the stake 
from the chimney-corner, which was given to mend 
the fire, instead of an iron poker, I de- 
livered it into his hands; as a hint, that it cer- 
tainly was not safe to leave such a weapon in my 
room, if | was to meet with such behaviour from 
my servant. He looked very foolish. This man 
was not removed from waiting upon me, after my 
complaining of him, for a month afterwards; and 
then I was told that he had gone to wait on his 
former master—not that he had been taken away 
from respect to me. Such facts may appear 
trifles to those who have not been confined under 
power; but they are little lights into the dark- 
ness of the lunatic’s prison; that show what is the 
nature of the care taken of him, of the respect 
shown to him—of the position in which he stands, 
and of his consequent security and peace of mind, 
upon which i the hopes of his probable 
recovery. 

Wednesday, 21.—Wrote to my second bro- 
ther. 

Thursday, 22.—Wrote to my youngest sister. 

Friday, 23.—Dr. Newington informed me that 
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my parcel was on the road, and of my mother’s 
resolution to keep me here—in disregard of my 
further remonstrances with her. 

Saturday, 25.—A very slight brick-wall, which 
Mr. C. Newington had built on the top of the hill, 
at the back of his famous aviary, was blown down 
last week. Dr, Newington called on me this day, 
and alluded to the occurrence with affected jocu- 
larity. This accident had excited in my mind 
satirical remarks on the sanity of the doctor, in 
building any wall so slight in so exposed a situ- 
ation. Wrote a letter to my aunt, Lady M—— 
w——. 

Sunday, 26.—Parcel came with my portfolio, 
and a letter from my fourth sister, to whom I wrote 
in reply, and to Mr. G In her note, my 
sister apologized for the delay in sending me 
what I had requested, owing to my brother having 
mislaid another parcel, in which I had forwarded 
my letter to her. I had requested my portfolio 
to be sent to me, in hopes of finding in it a letter 
written to me in pencil by Mary Campbell, when 
I was at Row, in Scotland, which I greatly 
prized, being then still a believer in the miracles 
of the Row heresy. But all the papers were 
taken out before the portfolio was sent to me, 
under pretence of fear, lest they should be lost; 
but [ suspected what I conceived to be an officious 
and vexatious interference with my feelings: at 
any rate, I was greatly disappointed. On re- 
covering from my illness at Dr. Fox's, I remem- 
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ber I sent for several books I had been accus- 
tomed to carry about with me, gifts from friends 
and relations, for my mind searched for objects of 
attachment being entirely among strangers, and 
new scenes and faces; every thing struck coldly 
upon me, and [ thought that these books would 
warm the fancy with the recollection of former 
times, and former occupations, and happy asso- 
clations ; but my brother brought me new books 
of the same kind, the others not being handy, and 
thinking to show me attention, but I did not value 
or accept them. The attention I required was 
to have my trifling wishes complied with with- 
out question, which quickened my sorrows; and 
to be left in peace, till my mind gradually regained 
its tone, and my spirits tranquillity. Oh! how 
far were they from understanding what I needed.* 

Tuesday, 27.—My youngest brother’s letter 
came. Began to write to him. First heard of my 
cousin Alfred’s death.t 


* To avoid tedious repetition, [ shall omit for the future 
the notice of the letters 1 wrote, observing here that I 
wrote none but to friends or relations, or to persons on business. 
I wrote in all upwards of 89, and I was unfortunate at first in 
having several delayed by means of the post, and others by 
being mislaid by those to whom they were forwarded. I found, 
at the end of the year, that none of my letters were sent, but 
those to my relations. 

+ I had written for my dressingcase at the same time that I 
did for my portfolio—it was not sent; and, on inquiry 
I was told that my sister, after removing the razors and knives, 
which she did not mean to send (that was the expression), found 
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Wednesday, 28.—Mr. C. Newington’s wall re- 
built. 

Wednesday, April 4.—Walked to Hawkhurst, of 
which Mr. Cleaver is the clergyman, to see an epi- 
taph on the tomb of his lady. 

Thursday, 12.4 —Wrote to Mr. Courthope, the 

Friday, 13. visiting magistrate, and to 
A. Z., in answer to an advertisement in a news- 
paper. Received a letter from my second sister. 


Leiter to G, Courthope, Esq. 


Dr. Newington’s asylum, Ticehurst, April 12, 1832. 
SIR, 

I have been waiting for the last two months in 
- anxious expectation for your arrival with the visit- 
ing magistrates of this asylum, in order to ask your 
assistance and advice in taking legal measures for 
leaving this establishment; in which I object to 
some of the regulations, as being highly indelicate, 


that there was nothing left in it that could be of any use to me, 
and therefore did not send it. By this means I obtained an 
insight into one of the causes of apprehension upon which I 
might be hereafter, if not now, detained—namely, that I might 
attempt self-destruction, and this appeared to me painfully un- 
fair; for it was an evidence of the manner in which they 
judged to my condemnation, upon a general supposition, with- 
out inquiry or explanation. At the same time a bottle 
of aromatic vinegar was sent to me, at my request, as a 
defence against the cholera. I kept this during the whole of my 
confinement. I imagine, if I had had any designs upon myselk 
I might have effected them with this strong acid. 
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irksome, and disagreeable, and also as rendered 
unnecessary in my case, by my present re-esta- 
blishment in good health, and in a sound state of 
mind. 

I object also to the nature of this asylum as too 
public for a person in affliction, even if a jury of 
my fellow-countrymen should consider confinement 
any longer necessary. I mean by public, that it 
is one in which [ am constantly exposed in going 
out and in coming in, to the gaze of many other 
different individuals, patients and servants, be- 
sides females and others, whom I accidentally 
meet out walking. I came here, sir, unwillingly 
in February by order of my mother, whom I in 
vain requested even then to find outa private 
lodging for me. But being more than of age, I 
consider myself entitled to act and judge for my 
own self, and called upon to do so. 

Under these circumstances, 1 take the liberty, 
sir, of writing to you, having, as I say, already 
waited two months for your arrival, and having 
heard, moreover, that during that time you have 
been in the neighbourhood, which you have again 
left; and I pray you, sir, to put yourself in my 
situation, and to consider whether you would not 
be anxious, after having recovered from severe 
illness, and from a blow such as had deprived you 
of your understanding, to seek some more private 
and retired establishment, than you must know 
this to be. 
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I feel as capable of taking the entire manage- 
ment, and care of my own person, as I ever was : 
far more so than I used to be, for I have gained 
experience by more than a year’s severe afflic- 
tion. But if it should be thought necessary to 
keep me still under observation, my wish is to 
enter into a private family of respectability, where 
patients are received and taken care of. 

I am unfortunately unacquainted with any law- 
yer, except one to whom [ have twice written, 
without success, so that I fear my letters have 
miscarried ; otherwise I should not be compelled 
to address a stranger, which, I am sure, you will 
acknowledge with me, must be extremely painful ; 
and I therefore request your indulgence and at- 
tention. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
JoHn PERCEVAL. 


P.S.—I hope you will excuse my requesting you 
to acknowledge the receipt of this letter by return 
of post, as I am in some doubts as to whether it 
wil] reach you or not. 


I received no answer to this letter from Mr. 
Courthope. 

I have preserved the following notes of my 
letter to A. Z., from which I gather that the ad- 
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vertisement was for the care of a person of un- 
sound mind: 

1 and 2.—That I should require a private sit- 
ting-room and bedroom. 

3 and 4.—To breakfast and dine alone occa- 
sionally. 

d.—-A private garden to walk in, or, 6th, a re- 
tired neighbourhood. 

7.—That I desired to know the occupations of 
the master of the family. 

8.—His religious opinions. 

9.—Leave to sit alone in my room. 

10.—Whether there were any grown-up chil- 
dren. 

11.—The medical degree and name of his phy- 
sician. 

12.—If he would be allowed to attend upon the 
writer of these lines. 

13.—Attendance of places of worship. 

14, 15, &c.—The nearest post-town ?—how 
far off ?—and the terms of board? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Berore | proceed further, I think it right to 
give extracts from the letters which I sent up to 
this time. I will do this for several reasons. I 
would willingly give the letters of my family also, 
if I thought I were at liberty to do so, I cannot 
refrain from giving one or two of them—first, 
because I desire to prove that my family were 
not guilty of malicious motives, at least not 
confessedly so, in their perverse conduct towards 
me. They were deceived, but very much to 
blame in allowing themselves to be so de- 
ceived. In the second place, because | desire 
to justify myself before many of my readers, who 
will hardly conceive it possible that my family 
were deceived, or that I am honest or straight- 
forward in so judging of them. I wish to show, 
by an example of my own style of writing, the 
state of my mind from the first day I com- 
menced my complaints and remonstrances, until the 
time that I considered myself to be of sound 
mind; for many will scarcely understand or be- 
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lieve that I could have been of unsound mind, 
whilst even at Dr. Fox’s, arguing and reasoning 
so accurately, so justly, and so minutely; many 
on the other hand will adopt the false impres- 
sion, that because I was then of unsound mind, 
that unsoundness was of a nature to render re- 
straint and confinement necessary; or, they will 
hastily conclude—that if, when I exercised such 
powers of mind as I appeared to exercise already 
at Dr. Fox’s, I was still by my own confession of 
unsound mind; I might have been so, also, even 
under Dr. Newington, when I claimed to be con- 
sidered as of sound mind, in spite of the evidence 
I may here give of my intellectual powers at that 
time ; to which I reply, let any one give me evi- 
dence of my declaration having been untrue, and 
I will acknowledge it to have been so. I wish my 
reader to observe the style of my letters at three 
different periods: first, when I was recovering at 
Dr. Fox’s ; secondly, when I arrived at Mr. New- 
ington’s ; thirdly, when I claimed to be considered 
as of sound mind. They will then see that my 
mind was at first, in December 1831, not defective, 
but clouded by errors through delusion—and that 
when those errors were removed, the delusions 
being dissipated, my judgment remained and shone 
forth, troubled indeed by resentment, but firm and 
consistent. In the last place, I desire, by the 
publication of part of this correspondence, to prove 
how false, how groundless, and how unjust, nay, 
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how cruel, was the accusation made against me, 
and repeated, although once or twice expressly 
denied, that my affections were estranged from 
my family, and that I regarded them with suspicion, 
imagining, by reason of my disorder, that their 
affections were estranged from me. The artful 
and interested conduct of the Doctors thus sowed 
dissension between my relations and me, and de- 
prived me of my rights, whilst they enjoyed the 
fruits of my relations’ credulity. They thus 
avenged themselves on me for, and protected 
themselves from, my accusation, and from that con- 
demnation of their empiricism and of their false 
systems which my accusation would have _pro- 
cured had it been believed. This calumny of 
theirs was so contrary to the truth, so contrary to 
reason, probability, and evidence, that I almost 
doubt my existence when I mention it, except 
that I know their spirit and their conceptions of 
morality who invented it. 

My affections ever remained towards my fa- 
mily such as they previously were. If by this 
term is meant an honest desire to serve them, to 
meet them on friendly terms, to hear of their 
being well and happy, they ever have done so; 
but I resented the ill-treatment and barbarous 
usage to which I had been exposed through their 
neglect of me; and to which, in spite of my re- 
monstrances and my appeals to their affection, I 
was still subjected. This breach became widened 
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by continued injustice, and this resentment naturally 
found expression. Moreover I considered it my 
duty, if religion be true, to convince them of their 
error, that they might acknowledge it to the 
saving of their souls. It gave me agony of mind 
to reflect, that if there is an hereafter, they might 
die unconvinced, and in an hereafter alone first 
acknowledge when it was too late to repent, the 
extent of their iniquity. If I could not convince 
them by argument, I conceived it to be my duty 
then to procure their correction by the judgment 
of a court of law: and I conceived this to be a 
duty I owed to my countrymen, and to myself for 
my future protection. If I considered this my 
duty in order to obtain their correction for the in- 
juries I had sustained, still more did I recognise 
- it as such, and as the only path left for me to 
pursue in order to recover my rights; yet, God 
knows, how my heart ached and my spirits sunk, 
in spite even of my desires of vengeance, to be at 
variance with my relations, and to think of being 
compelled to prosecute my own mother. Here, 
too, | was in a straight. The doctors gave me 
no credit for having any feeling, nay, they spoke 
evil of me, saying my feelings were perverted— 
then —that agitation, that suffering, that disorder 
produced by the conflict of different feelings, those 
of duty—and those of affection—of love to others, 
and of self-respect and fear for my safety, must 
necessarily be attributed to a deranged intellect ; 
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since they took no account of the proper and true 
causes of it. How cruel it is to be exposed to 
the judgment of such infidels; how shameful of 
the legislature, of an aristocratical legislature to 
allow of it ! 

But of what avail is it for a man charged with 
insanity to argue against any calumnies; however 
gross, however absurd, they are believed of him, 
even because they are contrary to reason. Their 
calumny was also very prejudicial, and acted very 
cruelly upon me, because I am of a turn of mind, 
that whenever ill is spoken of me I always direct 
my thoughts inward, to examine my disposition if it 
be so or not, and to try my feelings. Thus I lived 
continually suspecting and watching over myself 
—weighing my emotions on the recollection of 
my home, my friends, and my family; and, al- 
though I found kindly and affectionate feelings 
arise, almost doubting the reality of them, through 
the bold lies told and accredited of me, till my 
patience was exhausted, and perhaps passion, 
anguish, and perplexity, triumphed over every 
respect and every attachment, and all decorum 
in my manner of thinking. 

But although my affection, at least my aftec- 
tionate disposition, still remained the same to my 
family, I do not deny that my writings often broke 
out into very sarcastic and violent expressions. 
I could not always overcome my exasperation. 
But even then I was frequently influenced by a 
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spirit of bravado and defiance of the doctors, to 
whom I knew my letters were subjected for in- 
spection ; I was determined, if they declared that 
my anger at being confined, and at my treatment, 
was a proof of my madness, that they should have 
evidence enough of it. I was mcapable of truck- 
ling to any system so detestable, to any power so 
hideous, as their power. Even a deeper motive 
lay hid under all this violence of expression ; and 
this may perhaps by many be deemed an insane 
motive: I knew that, of all the torments to which 
the mind is subject, there is none so shocking, so 
horrid to be endured as that of remorse for having 
injured or neglected those who deserved our 
esteem and consideration. I felt for my sisters, 
my brothers, and my mother: I knew they could 
not endure to look upon what they had done 
towards me, to whom they were once so attached, 
if they rightly understood it; that they could 
know no relief from the agony of that repentance 
which comes too late, gnawing the very vitals, but 
in believing me partly unworthy of their affection ; 
and therefore I often gave the reins to my pen, that 
they might hereafter be able to justify themselves, 
saying he has forfeited our respect, he has thrown 
aside the regard due to his parentage and to his 
kindred— he has deserved our contempt, and 
merited our abandonment of him. I! state 
my feelings as I recollect them; I do not pre- 
tend to justify them. It is impossible to sup- 
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pose that recovering from severe illness, after re- 
volting treatment, in shocking circumstances with 
every spiritual and moral and mental want, 
recreation, and amusement neglected—passion 
may not have broken through; but it is difficult 
to say, whether or not in allowing it I did not act 
wisely: where nothing was to be gained by other 
behaviour—however decorous and respectful. 

So far, therefore, was it untrue that my affec- 
tions were alienated from my family—except by 
the immediate sense of wrong—that I regarded 
them almost with a romantic attachment, at the 
same time that I considered it to be my duty to 
stand up honestly and independently in defence 
of my rights, and in claiming the attention nature 
pointed out as due to and required by my situa- 
tion. In like manner the charge was equally 
false—that I ever doubted the affections of my 
family to me: I felt deeply the very great injus- 
tice and absurdity of this charge. It was very 
unjust because, although recovering from delu- 
sions, although without scarcely any evidence of 
real care and true affection on the part of my kin- 
dred, I did not hesitate to ascribe all their neglect 
to misconception—to impotence of mind—and to 
credulity ; I never questioned, before or after my 
removal from Brisslington, that my family maintain- 
ed the same honest affection for me that they ever 
did, and that I did to them ; only at Brisslington I 
conceived that I was looked upon as worthless— 
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having deserved it. \t was absurd, because if I dis- 
believed my family’s affection towards me, to what 
end could I be writing to them. That the doctors 
invented this of me is not surprising or astonishing ; 
it was their interest sotodo. [might wonder at their 
impudence. as my letters were certainly full of 
testimony of my real feelings in this respect, what- 
ever might have been their virulence and violence 
in one particular; but their success shows that 
they have not learnt the trade of dupery for no- 
thing, and that they know the extent of human 
folly only too well. That my family should adopt 
the delusion they thrust upon them surprises, | 
acknowledge, and continually perplexes me; for, 
although I repeatedly denied it, in express terms 
rejected it, and carefully explained that redress 
for my sufferings was all that I desired—that I 
respected and loved them still, and that my anger 
against them arose solely from my treatment, not 
from my attributing false motives to them—the 
charge was constantly repeated. Did they not 
read my letters, or did they deny my words to be 
true, though they repeatedly deprecated the idea 
of questioning my honour? Or did they suppose 
that I was deluded, and did not know my own 
sentiments; ready to believe all evil of me, but no 
good? Or did they, as I imagine, read my letters 
indeed, but with no attention, alarmed at my accu- 
sation, and piqued by my addressing them in a 
tone of superiority, whilst attacking their judg- 
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ments, seize only on those passages which justified, 
in their opinion, my continued confinement? Did 
they, with all their affection and all their attach- 
mentto me, seldom or never let that affection and 
that attachment have fair sway over their conduct 
and upon the operations of their minds, when 
reasoning and acting in my behalf? This is my 
suspicion. I should think that my letters could 
never have been read by them: certainly they 
could not have been read with due attention. 
Here again let me assert, that even the violence 
of my language, which was seized upon as evi- 
dence of my distrust of their affections continuing 
the same towards me, was often indulged in, act- 
ually with a view to wounding and exciting those 
affections to make some exertion on my behalf; 
because I found that there was no chance of 
success in addressing their reason: I thought they 
might do from passion and resentment of my con- 
demnation of them, and apparently cruel rebuke, 
what their spell-bound judgments would not con- 
sent to; that they might risk, for the sake of prov- 
ing that the stigma they supposed I cast upon 
them was undeserved—what their own fears, and 
the whisperings of the doctors would not other- 
wise have allowed to them. So far was I from 
doubting their affections, that I relied upon them 
to the uttermost ; confiding in them, and as far as 
my family were concerned, in them alone; and 
trusting that they would endure through all the 
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expressions of my contempt and aversion, on ac- 
count of their dealings with me. 

I also found it a relief to my mind, to be able to 
say that there was some excuse for my relations’ 
conduct towards me; for that which I found most 
insufferable, was the sense or the idea that I was 
treated with complete injustice, and without any 
cause of offence. Here again I state my feelings, 
that others may benefit from my experience. I 
do not justify them. It appears to me, and it ap- 
peared to me even then singular, that the fore- 
sight of disappointments and contradictions should 
not enable me to bear them with fortitude when 
they came; and that the consciousness of a good 
cause, and of a perfect heart, should not be a better 
defence against oppression, than the idea of having 
insome degree retaliated. But, without deciding 
the great question, I recollected that the scrip- 
ture speaks of God himselfas mad, at the rebellious 
conduct of his people; although he foresaw that 
rebellious conduct. I reflected therefore that I 
ought not to be surprised, but that had my fore- 
sight been perfect, I should have foreseen not 
only the sufferings | should be exposed to, but 
the feelings that they would excite in my 
bosom. 

I am far from pretending that I am more than a 
man—or that I have any pretension to be a perfect 
man, in the regulation of my passions and of my 
desires; on the contrary, I despise myself. If I 
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often cursed the hour in which I was born. If often 
bowed down with grief—with pain of body, and 
pain of mind—I blasphemed the very nature of 
God in my afiliction, hating reason; not merely 
because reason was against me, but because I 
could see no reason forit. If I felt, at times, that 
the Almighty and man and the devil were against 
me, and that I struggled alone and hopeless, 
against the powers of goodness and of evil, and 
man their instrument—if I was desperate enough 
to offer my soul to Satan, to escape from that hor- 
rible confinement and seclusion into which I had 
fallen, by my credulity, and the abuse of my faith 
in the gifts of inspiration, still less can I pretend 
to say, that there were not moments when I hated 
and devoted to destruction all those who were 
bound to have protected me, and through whose 
abandonment of me and cruel neglect, I had for- 
feited my self-respect, in falling out with my Creator 
and in rebelling against the desire to love his holy 
name. But these were moments, moments of con- 
flict in privacy; and to these feelings I seldom 
gave vent, in my correspondence with my family. 
And whatever they were, they arose from my 
confinement, and the arbitrary and insolent man- 
ner | was dealt with, not from the disease that 
was pretended as a cause for that confinement. 

I have a further remark to make, that had it 
been in my power, I would have steadfastly de- 
clined altogether corresponding with my family. 

M 
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I protested repeatedly against being compelled 
to carry on my correspondence with them, and 
desired that I might be allowed to communicate 
with my friends, in order that one of them might 
act as a mediator between us. I knew that I 
could not avoid being guilty of many incon- 
sistencies, writing to them familiarly at one mo- 
ment, in respect of our relationship and mutual 
affections, and with coldness and indignation at 
another, in respect of their conduct towards me, 
so contrary to such affections. I expressly re- 
monstrated against the unfairness of my being 
forced to write to them, because I knew that | 
could not avoid using strong language in de- 
claring my resentment against them, and that 
that language would be produced as evidence 
against me. In like manner, and for the same 
reasons, I did not wish to see them. 
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Here it may be useful to make an observation 
which regards lunatic patients generally. The 
doctors generally say that the presence of their 
friends is hurtful to them. I am informed this is 
often the case at the commencement of the dis- 
order; and if the disease is connected with re- 
morse of conscience, or with dread of ruin being 
brought upon the patient’s family, nothing is more 
probable; for then the bewildered conscience 
finds the objects of its care and duties changed 
at times into tormentors. Thus in a splendid 
passage of one of the Greek plays, Orestes 
exclaims to his sister, ‘‘ wees pu’ ovea rwy enwy Epiyvwy,” 
Even without any ostensible cause, this may take 
place; because lunacy being the perversion of the 
understanding, it is possible that this perversion 
may take place in the apprehension of the objects 
of our affections. It may arise, not from any par- 
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ticular repulsion of the relations, but from a general 
repulsion of what is evil in mankind, or even of 
what is good; for the mind sometimes—I hazard 
the conjecture—repels what is beautiful in the 
creation, and endeavours to destroy all traces, 
and to refuse all impressions of it, touched with a 
remorse at its disobedience to the mild govern- 
ment of the Creator: so it is written in Revela- 
tions, that the wicked will cry to be saved from 
the wrath of the Lamb. This arises, I have 
found, not from dislike to, or want of desire to- 
wards what is beautiful, but from the pain of 
body which accompanies the mental conflict on 
seeing it, which springs from a complication of 
feelings,—desire, regret, hopelessness, remorse— 
I cannot at present define. Ingratitude, I suspect, 
is at the root of all. Sometimes the mind repels 
and dislikes that excellence which, without being 
beautiful, corrects the passions and self-will. Now 
whether there is manifested a repulsion of any 
particular excellence, or of evil, whatever con- 
tention of mind may arise thereupon, may be 
supposed in many instatices, to be aggravated 
by the presence of relations, especially by such 
excellence or evil being recognised in them. For, 
however faint, the honest sense of duty remains 
which commands us to respect our parents 
and their connexions, and, unfortunately, in ill- 
regulated minds, the command to obey frightens 
and agitates—and passion once ahead, scared and 
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wounded by what violence it has already exercised 
—exasperated with itsel/—desperately and blindly 
dashes on. This too is often to. be attributed to apa- 
thetic or disrespectful behaviour on the part of the 
persons who are being addressed. Now, whether a 
lunatic expresses his predilections or his dislike, 
whether that dislike is of disrespectful conduct 
towards himself, or only of an evil disposition, 
discernible in the individuals addressing him, we 
must recollect that they are often unable to con- 
irol their passions, and give way to exaggerated 
feelings, Their condemnation or their approbation 
may be just, and yet their language and manner ex- 
ceed the bounds of temperance anddecorum. The 
world, on meeting any one to whose character of 
countenance, or to whose demeanour they have 
a particular aversion, can control or disguise their 
feelings, their sense of fear, if not of duty and for- 
bearance, their hypocrisy, if not their modesty and 
long-sufferance, check their utterance—their action 
—the expression of their features ;— but the lunatic 
cannot perhaps do this, he has no sense, or little 
sense of prudence, or of duty, or a false or 
true idea of God’s wrath may prevail, and he. 
hazards at once the open and decided avowal of 
his disgust and abhorrence. If for this reason 
alone, how evident is the impropriety of confiding 
them in any way to any man, or set of men so 
unreservedly as to enable them, if tempted, malig- 
nantly to punish them with impunity for a merited 
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rebuke. But to the point on which I am writing, 
how evident also is it that they should not be ex- 
posed to express these violent and condemnatory 
emotions, disrespectfully against the faint remon- 
strances and leadings of a better and a gentler 
feeling, towards those to whom they owe particu- 
larly affection and regard. Nevertheless, let it be 
remembered, the separation of a lunatic from the 
objects of his natural duties and affection, can 
never be justified unless proof has been obtained 
that the disorder is connected with them — or 
unless the relations should use too much indul- 
gence, or in their exercise of kindness, and in 
their benevolent conduct forget self-respect, and 
the respect due to the misfortunes and character 
of the wretched being they have to deal with. For 
kind language and demeanour are often repulsed 
by the lunatic—because they are offered in a mamer 
which compromises the dignity of those who 
would show it, and that of him who is expected to 
to receive it. Bur No PLEA BUT NECESSITY WILL 
EXCUSE THE ENTIRE ABANDONMENT OF A RELA- 
TION BY HIS FRIENDS; they cannot be excused 
. for not going orren to see and look after him 
although he may be unable to bear the sight of, 
or to express his gratitude to them; still more 
should they visit and stay with him when he is 
recovering. . 

But when thelunaticdoctors say that the presence 
of friends is hurtful to lunatic patients, they are not 
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aware of one fa:t,—at any rate they do not ac- 
knowledge it,—that the violent emotions, and 
disturbance of spirits, which take place on their 
sudden meeting with them may arise fro mtheir 
being overcome by a sense of their relations’ 
conduct towards them, in neglecting and aban- 
doning them to the care and control of stran- 
gers, and from the treatment of the doctors them- 
selves. The doctors naturally do not acknow- 
ledge this, for if they are acting from stu- 
pidity, their pride refuses correction, and will 
not admit the suspicion of being wrong; if they 
are acting with duplicity and hypocrisy, they 
necessarily preserve their character, and cannot in 
consistency confess that there is any error on their 
part—who can expect it of them? You cannot 
gather grapes from thorns. Nevertheless, it is 
true. There is, also, another truth the doctors 
are not aware of, which again is not surprising, 
for they are ignorant of every knowledge that 
ought to make them fit for the office they presump- 
tuously or covetously undertake—namely, that 
lunatics often do not know their own minds; and 
when their simplicity or imbecility has allowed 
them to be placed in circumstances for which they 
are not prepared, nature struggles with or breaks 
through the films of stupidity and delusion, and 
entirely deranges them, or finds utterance in vehe- 
ment, and uncontrolled, and unexpected language. 
Thus it is, that the doctors may be deceived 
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and mistaken in their calculations. They talk 
to a lunatic of his mother, his brothers, and his 
sisters; they tutor him into the idea of his 
being right-minded when he hears of them with 
umnitigated pleasure and satisfaction; they ne- 
glect the man, and only think of the relation; 
his simplicity and imbecility adopts their views, 
and echoes their sentiments ; his weakness yields 
and submits; they suppose now that he can 
endure the sight of his friends who are longing to 
see him, they write to say so; the sorrowing but 
unreflecting relations eagerly come down— the 
afflicted object of their concern is ushered into their 
presence, and then ensues a dreadful scene of dis- 
appointment, agitation, and perplexity. The out- 
raged feelings of the patient either find vent in a 
sudden torrent of menace, of sarcasm, and of 
abuse, or, unconscious himself of the cause, he 
finds his self-possession give way, and he rambles 
away incoherently, mingling expressions of wrath, 
terror, pity, and affection, running upon all subjects 
disorderly, and dwelling upon none. 

Even if the patient were then able honestly and 
decorously to express his feeligs in intelligible 
language, and with becoming dignity, his frame, 
shaken by violent emotion—his broken speech— 
his pathetic action, the vein of poetry that would 
run through his discourse, would cause him to run 
the risk of being condemned, and hurried out of 
the room as a confirmed and raving madman: 
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much more his violence or his incoherence. The 
friends stare at the doctor, and say—how is this ? 
The doctor replies, he was mistaken in the luna- 
tic’s being able to bear the sight of his family, and 
ascribes all to delusion. ‘They are too willing to 
admit this apology, rather than incur self-condem- 
nation, and, perhaps, admit their error, conscious, 
at the same time, of their helplessness, which, by 
the deficiency of their property, may be irretriev- 
able. 

These reflections I made first at Dr. Fox’s, in 
1832, upon observing the conduct of a tall, middle- 
aged, black-whiskered male patient, who was 
walking, at the time, a short way from me, in the 
kitchen-garden, when the young doctor or the 
servant told him in a very coaxing manner, that he 
brought him a letter from his mother, or that his 
mother was coming to see him. The impropriety 
of the style ofapproach to a grown-up man of about 
thirty years of age, and the imbecile, childish grin 
of delight with which the patient received the infor- 
mation struck me, the more particularly as I was at 
that time in a state of great indignation at the 
conduct of my mother and of my family towards 
me, and I knew that the doctor insinuated in con- 
sequence that I was, for that reason, not of sound 
mind. I perceived that the patient was not exer- 
cising self-respect. All the conduct of the same 
kind that had been pursued towards me rapidly 
passed over my mind, and I saw that the system 
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of the doctor was, as he would express it, to win 
the attention, or touch the mind through the affec- 
tions, but in reality to entangle the patient ina 
snare ; to make him confess, by thinking only on 
his parents, that he was satisfied with his treat- 
ment, and so to get him quietly out of his wretched 
abode, and ensure his silence on the enormities 
practised in it, or his being disbelieved, and treated — 
as a madman, being contradicted by his own 
words—if ever he ventured,to utter the resent- 
ment of a correct understanding. I saw that the 
doctor was the dupe of his own system. He 
was overlaying the sentiments of manhood and of 
justice, in the bosom of the person addressed, by 
undue appeals to his tenderness and to his filial 
duties ; he had thrown the meshes of affection 
and of a superstitious sense of a child’s obedience 
and respect to his parents, over the honour, the 
honesty, the fortitude, and the resignation of the 
man. I saw that if the individual in question was 
restored to society, he must re-enter it as a sim- 
pleton, but that, probably, the force of his cha- 
racter, and the voice of nature would tear 
asunder the false ties by which he was being 
bound down, and these not being under the con- 
troul of what men call reason, that he ran the 
chance of being confined for life as a madman. 
This may appear an extraordinary digression, 
but I introduce it to show, that many persons con- 
fined as lunatics are only so because they are not 
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understood, and continue so because they do not 
understand themselves. Acknowledging their 
affections, and palavered over to obey their affec- 
tions, they yield themselves up wholly to them; 
not discriminating, not listening to the inward 
monitor, which commands them to recollect what 
is due to their own rights, and to their own inde- 
pendence, and to their own honour. By this 
means their conduct is inconsistent; and when 
they are admitted into the presence of the rela- 
tions who have neglected them, they become 
deranged and disordered through contending 
feelings. My case was different from this: the 
doctors would, fain have made me, or have found 
me such a simpleton as one of these. But I knew 
my rights ; and I did not know how to lie. There 
was no danger to be apprehended to my under- 
standing from my meeting my relations. I under- 
stood my position too well: but knowing that 
position, and my correct feelings in consequence, 
knowing also that my family were blind to their 
real position in respect of me, and could not 
make allowance for these feelings; whilst I was 
not afraid to meet them, I expressed my reluc- 
tance and my indifference to do so, previous to 
their having made me any apology. This I felt 
due to myself, on account of the embarrassing 
position in which I knew I should find myself, if 
they came to see me, full of their wonted cordi- 
ality, unable, through irreflection, to believe that 
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I could really be offended with them, and finding 
me stern as a rock, and cold to their addresses. 
I felt this also due to them, to prevent any in- 
decorous language on my part, to which I might 
be provoked by the cruelties and the difficulties 
of my situation, and give way through the weak- 
ness of my health of body and of mind. For I 
knew my strength, and did not wish to try it 
beyond its power ; and though, willing if necessary, 
to meet my relations (and to embrace them if they 
admitted their error), I could not do so, so long 
as they disrespected my complaints ; and I thought 
it imprudent to allow, and unjust, that I should be 
tempted before them to abusive language, by their 
callousness and unbelief, when I was certain such 
language would be converted into a justification 
for further confinement. This state of mind I 
often expressed in my letters to my family; and 
upon the same principles, I often deprecated and 
remonstrated against being compelled to corres- 
pond immediately with them. And I declare to 
God that I was of sound mind in this respect, for 
no man is fit to correspond with persons he is 
offended with, upon the topics of complaint, but 
through a third person, particularly not one so 
cruelly confined as I had been and still was. It 
was unhandsome and unjust in my family not to 
attend to these remonstrances. Of Dr. New- 
ington’s conduct I cannot speak with becoming 
dignity. He knew that he was sowing the seeds 
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of discord between son and parent, brother and 
sister, and brother and brother, and yet he con- 
tinued to degrade himself to accept office as the 
restorer of peace between us, on grounds incom- 
patible with my religion, my honesty, and my 
honour, or to be as my gaoler for life if I did not 
accept them. Surely there is no villainy greater 
than that of these men. Yet, ‘* who hath believed 
our report?” to whom is the iniquity of this system 
revealed ? 

Begotten in love to woman, and not to man, I 
have great difficulty in arranging my ideas, to 
confess that I felt excessive embarrassment in 
commencing my first letters with my family and 
my friends, and to explain how this was occa- 
sioned. But I found it painful, not to know how 
I was looked upon; not to have any light from 
which to judge in what tone, or with what ex- 
pectations, I might properly address them. This 
may have been a morbid feeling, but I. was 
ashamed of the origin of my disorder, and felt 
that I deserved condemnation, and it was. ex- 
tremely painful. Suspicion haunted me that my 
family had not abandoned me without a cause— 
that I had not been treated in so cruel and abasing 
a manner, but from contempt; and my respect to 
them revolted from the idea that they had 
neglected me as they had done, to save themselves 
from the trouble of self-examination, and of in- 
quiry and reflection as to the best manner of deal- 
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ing with me: as well as from the perplexity they 
might be under in attempting to take care of me 
themselves. Besides, my habit of mind was one 
of self-accusation, in a great degree a diseased 
habit of mind, which has been increased by the 
severe mental conflict, and inward suspicion, and 
investigation of myself, occasioned by a long 
denial of justice to me. For it was difficult for 
me to be satisfied that I, recovering from lunacy, 
could be right, and my relations and those in 
authority over me entirely wrong. More especially 
when I reflected upon the character of my rela- 
tions, and knew how they had loved me. Low- 
spirited originally, and now from illness, I lived 
self-condemned, and self-despised, and conceived 
that others thought of me in like manner: I was 
encouraged in these thoughts by my circumstances, 
and by the ferocious conduct of the keepers. 
Could any people have subjected one whom they 
respected and valued to the brute force of such 
ruffians? Could any beings have deserted one 
whom they loved, to be tied up hand and foot,day 
after day, in such society ?. When, too, my judg- 
ment had been corrected, there still remained a 
doubt on my mind, whether a just God could have 
dealt with me so, or allowed me to be so dealt 
with, without himself despismg me; for indeed 
letting alone my bodily injuries, I have been 
used mentally and morally very cruelly. I am 
afraid no man will give credence to my sufferings, 
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for my character and my dispositions have been so 
marred and so changed, I have now so little reso- 
lution that [hardly know myself. Heu! quantum 
mutatus ab illo. Now, according to a man’s cha- 
racter the generality of men adopt their behaviour 
and think nothmg wrong to those—who shew no 
seriousness, no reflection, no sense of decency, 
no piety, no self-respect. But I was not such an 
one when I was placed under thesole charge of 
lunatic doctors, by the religion of my family and 
of my countrymen. But my experience has ne- 
cessarily engendered levity and fitfulness. 

This entire ignorance of the opinion others might 
entertain of me became the more painful when I 
knew that the style of my letters might be weighed 
as a proof of my state of mind. So that, if I 
addressed others too. confidently I might disgust 
them, as unconscious of the discredit I had brought 
upon myself, and ofmy circumstances ; if I was too 
lowly in my appeals to them, I might appear weak, 
unable to control my feelings, and of unsound 
judgment. But this uneasiness on my part was 
unnecessary. My letters to my friends never 
reached them—I was cajoled, they never went 
further than Mr. Newington’s house —and my 
relations seemed to exercise as little reflection in 
their style and demeanour to me, as they had done 
in the selection of my treatment. Whilst outwardly 
manifesting nothing but pity, and commiseration, 
and hopes of my being again soon with them, and 
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regret that my state only rendered it impossible ; 
they took no pains to inquire whether that was 
true, and to give me a fair hearing before unpre- 
judiced persons ; they followed the steps the least 
likely to restore me to them, and such as rendered 
it impossible for me to be with them again upon 
an honourable footing ; and, at length, Iso despised 
them, that I grew reckless as to how or what I 
wrote to them, or what they might think of my 
writings. | 

I cannot say what Ifeel at my correspondence 
having been always left subject to the inspection of 
my physician ; Iam astonished, I speak as a man, at 
the indelicacy of my family—at their want of respect 
to my honour and to their own; I am astonished 
that I, recovering from derangement, should have 
been more sensible and reasonable in this respect 
than they were, who quenched sound feeling in ob- 
sequiousness. But I desire others to reflect how 
disgusting it is for lunatic doctors to challenge, and 
for relations to allow them this title. What! Mr. 
Newington to be the keeper of my conscience— 
to be the meddler in secrets between my Maker 
and myself—which I might feel compelled to 
divulge and yet only confide with propriety to a 
minister of religion, or to relations, or to friends ! 
I obliged to confide my feelings and desires to 
a stranger—feelings which it required even great 
delicacy to communicate properly to my nearest 
connexions !—or to be compelled to hold my peace 
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in doubt, mistrust, or difficulty! By what authority 
do these men exercise this power—a power 
which even a clergyman, if he were a patient’s 
guardian, would not be entitled to; on what 
grounds can they claim a confidence, which ties 
of kindred, or of friendship and respect, can 
alone confer? What is the result of their so 
domg ?* That a patient cannot return to a 
really sound state of mind; or else he must 
forego all useful communication by letter with 
his relations : since the very conditions these men 
force their patients to submit to, they can only 
be excusable in submitting to from insanity or 
dulness equal to their doctor’s stupidity. These 
are like owls set to judge over the sanity of larks 


* Thad reason bitterly to deplore this system of meddling 
with correspondence on a late melancholy occasion. Being 
compelled to submit to it, I remonstrated against it. The con- 
sequence of it was, that one of my cousin's letters to me, and one 
that I had accidentally sealed and forwarded, did not reach 
their destination; and two letters I afterwards wrote were de- 
tained and returned, for reasons, in my opinion, very inconsistent 
-and contemptible, considering the urgeney of the occasion. 
Thus a delay of three weeks took place at a distance of fifteen 
miles ; and not being able to come to a decision, from want of 
information, I was restrained from repeating a visit which, if 
made in time, might have strengthened and encouraged my rela- 
tion to have still,endured his confinement. On receiving, also, 
the last letter he wrote, my mind very much misgave me, and 
I was tempted to write back immediately, that I was determined 
to get him removed to another dwelling ; but I feared no such 
letter would be delivered. I was to blame in putting any trust, 
and in deferring too long my return to see him. 
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and nightingales. These are like swine or sloths 
set to judge over the manners of greyhounds and 
fleet coursers. The reasons given for this inter- 
ference are, that the patient may write some- 
thing improper to his relations; but since highly 
important letters may be destroyed, who is to 
be on this plea the judge? and if he does, is it 
not equally improper for the doctor to see the 
writings? Therefore on this plea the letters should 
be burnt without reading. This is absolute pru- 
dery—an affectation of delicacy, and of respect 
for the feelings, on the part of men who prove 
that they have little or none. Surely, as far as 
the patient is concerned, he should be saved 
from the apprehension of having exposed himself 
before a stranger. ‘The second reason is, that the 
doctor may know the state of the patient’s mind, 
and require some clue to his disorder; and it is 
of a piece with all their charlatanerie, to affect 
a great care where they have no business to 
meddle, and to take.the very course to disturb 
the peace of their patient’s mind under pretence 
of restoring it. 

In addressing my friends, I was under another 
difficulty, besides that of not knowing in what 
attitude I ought to approach them: I feared to 
let them know too much of my situation, lest, 
even if they were disposed to communicate with 
me, or to come and visit me, whilst under the 
charge of a doctor—they might feel it too deli- 
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cate a matter to interfere in, if they were at once 
informed of my dispute with my relations, and 
abandon me to my fate, without inquiry, except 
from those whose judgments were perverted. 


Part of a letter to Lady C——, from Ticehurst. 


Dear Lapy C——, 

I had determined not to remain here at all. 
But though nothing will administer true comfort 
to my mind, but consciousness of being no longer 
under control and observation, I am content to 
remain here until I am admitted to be of sound 
mind by Dr. Newington, or till he at least can re- 
move your anxieties for my personal safety—-pro- 
vided I have permission from Dr. Newington, 
through or without your consent, to proceed now 
to London, in order to take legal advice as to 
proceedings against the Drs. Fox, and to have the 
opinions of medical practitioners who are ac- 
quainted with my former state of mind, as to my 


actual or -—— 


ea) er ree 
a 


Part of another letter to the same, not sent. 


My pear Moruer, 

Thou usedst not to leave thy carriage beasts 
to the uncontrolled care of thy servants; nor 
even thy cattle to that of thy gardener and thy cow- 
herd: thou deliveredst up thy son, in heart—spirit 
—soul and body, to strangers, and thou commit- 

nN Q 
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tedst him, even as other parents have also their chil- 
dren, the noble and the delicate of mankind, to the 
entire management and brute authority of hinds. 
Can I pardon Sp r? Can I pardon you? Even 
a sportsman keeps his racehorse with its kind 
tenderly, and the drayhorse with its kind ; neither 
is a strange dog turned on a sudden into a kennel 
with other hounds. I, because I was unable to 


judge or act for mine ownself—because I was de- 
prived through lunacy of power to articulate—and 
by the hand of Almighty God of command over my 
spirits, even in private, was, and am still degraded 
to fellowship and company with the low—the pro- 
fligate—the infidel and the profane. I, a gentleman! 
Childish imbecility has been made the excuse for 
treating me with indignity, contempt, and oppres- 
sion; and as though I was devoid of all feeling, 
I have been compelled to witness the mental and 
bodily agonies of those whom I could not relieve. 
Ay—-I haye seen them strangled, shaken, and 
beaten by ruffians, whom, if it had pleased Al- 
mighty God that I should have had at that time 
half the reason and determination that I have now 
—as Moses slew the Egyptian—I would have 
prayed for courage and strength to cast them with 
violence on the’stones, to rise up again no more: 
except that prudence restrains me, because I can- 
not fly like him from the wrath of man, nor escape 
perpetual imprisonment. I say, | was given over 
in weakness, in helplessness, and in nervousness, 
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to be harrowed by the sight of a menial attendant 
throttling a poor young lunatic gentleman till his 
face was bloated with blood, and his eyes started 
from their sockets ; whilst a humane butcher spares 
even the cattle iapinieed for the knife, the sight 
of their fellow creatures agonies. 

Again, [ repeat, can I pardon you and uy 
sisters—my elder brother—no! 

I had my head thrown back against a wall with 
such force as made me imagine my skull was split 
cross-wise. A force which no man would have 
dared to use to one who could apply to the law 
for protection against assault with intent to stun 
or render lifeless, with reasonable hope of being 
relieved: and such as I should have feared of 
making use of towards a sane man, for fear of 
deranging his reason. Such is the treatment the 
son of a noble family is subjected to in a lunatic 
asylum. ‘These are the hands his mother’s affec- 
tion delivers his soul and person into. You plead 
example, and call that an excuse. I mentioned 
’s conduct as an instance of similar cruelty 
negligence, selfishness, and oppression; but neither 
are the cases parallel, for he knew the state of 
his daughter’s mind by experience, and had I be- 
lieve attempted to heal and reclaim her. Thou 
wast content to banish me from town upon hear- 
say; and abborredst the idea of Sp 
ing me up to Ealing, and lately to town: and 
prevailedst on him not to write to me those 


r bring- 
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communications which alone could relieve my 
heart, and bring any comfort to my love. My 
misery might have been alleviated by your affec- 
tionate compassion, indulgence, and considera- 
tion—and by the solicitude of my sisters, and my 
confidence in them—in their attachment, secrecy, 
and deliberation. C being a lunatic, 
could not, I conceive, endure her mother’s pre- 
ciseness and scrutiny, nor perhaps her father’s 
severe authority. 

I am not now surprised at accounts I have 
heard, if | remember correctly, of lunatics living at 
variance with their relations and friends. Can I 
return to my mother—can any christian gentleman 


return to his relations—after they have proved by 
their actions, their no less hatred for their son’s 
spiritual glory, than contempt for his personal com- 
fort, and neglect of his bodily welfare ? consigning 
him from their immediate superintendence to the 
care of, and control of, ay, intercourse, ay, con- 
tinual intrusion and company, of menials. I say, 
can I associate with my mother after this? If I 
value the blood that was poured forth for my soul’s 
salvation, can I have sympathy with any of them? 
—unless you all acknowledge to me personally, 
your deep sense of shame at the enormous guilt 
you have incurred by such reckless indifference, 
I cannot. My affection must yield to higher con- 
siderations. Nay, the good of her own soul, my 
duty as faithful witness of awful truths, prevents 
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it; and I conceive where a lunatic has not those 
or better motives, a sense of his own natural dig- 
nity, and the duties he owes to his Creator, to 
assert his claim to respect, as any authority in 
society, and— 


God forgive thee, my dear mother, God forgive 
thee; even the share of guilt thou must have had 
in those awful expressions of my wrath and indig- 
nation, which were torn out of my heart by the 
cruelty of my situation, which I pray you to forgive 
me for as disrespectful to you, to your infirmities 
of age, and to your authority ; though in doing so, 
I caution you not to mock at yourself as doubting 
their sincerity (they are fearfully true), or that 
they are fully justified by my torture. The Lord 
commanded me to write many of them; most of 
them I saw written on the paper, in faith, for me 
to copy, and the Holy Spirit, in whom I have hoped 
and trusted 


In a paper written about this time, I find the 
following reflections on the illness of my cousin 
, above alluded to :— 

I used to think of —— as older than me—as 
one to whom I could be of no service—of whose 
disease I knew nothing—of whose disposition I 
knew or remembered very little (query—cared to 
remember ?)—of whose mental affliction I knew 


nothing. 
I had want of hope to be of service to any 
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lunatic. I said to myself, disease is beyond my 
power to cure or heal; and I did not know how 
far —— was aftected by disease, or ill-health. I 
did not think, I believe, of delusion; or, if I did, 
conceived, from ridiculous stories and exaggera- 
tions, that they were incurable but by accident. 

I had fear of, or respect for, or reverence 
towards, my uncle. I knew the family and he 
had wished to conceal it from me altogether ; 
therefore I suspected ill-will towards any inquirer, 
or feared to wound his feelings. 

Delicacy also prevented me. I knew some 
part of the disorder—apathy, and deadness to 
shame;'or-contumely 2.2.08: might be one. I 
Fearedy. <All. and brokenheartedness about some 
misdemeanor, which her friends might not trust 
to me. 

But when I came to a right state of mind, and 
sound state of feeling, and wished to be of use, 
and to use reason with myself how to be so, I con- 
ceived her delusions might be healed by remon- 
strance and reason, and attention to the word of 
the lunatic, and belief of his word, and of the 


reality of the delusion to him; and by not calling 
it imagination. | 


Ealing, March 5th, 1832. 
Dearest John, 


Your letters make me quite miserable. It is 
most painful to me to be obliged to refuse you what 
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you so earnestly desire, and which yet it is my 
duty to you not to grant. You are not in a fit 
state to be allowed to come to London. Your wish 
of prosecuting Dr. Fox for his conduct to you 
is a sufficient proof of it—if there was no other. 
Believe me, my dear child, I can have no wish to 
detain you an instant longer in your present 
situation than is necessary for your recovery. It 
will be our greatest happiness to have you well 
and able to come amongst us again: and you will 
then be the first to acknowledge what erroneous 
views your iliness has made you take of our con- 
duct to you. You are evidently so much improved 
lately, that if you can but make up your mind to 
remain quietly in your present situation, and dis- 
miss as much as possible all irritating subjects, I 
camnot but hope, by the blessing of God, that we 
shall have you restored to us in a few months 
time. But at present, as it is evident that all I 
can say in reply to your letters only tends to irri- 
tate you the more, I must decline after this 
making any answer to any letters of reproach that 
you may address me, and I beg that you will not 
write to me any more till you feel more kindly 
disposed to me. 

I am afraid from what you say, that I must 
have missed a letter, in which you asked me to 
send you something,’ &c. &c. The remainder of 
the letter was on family topics. 
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Part of a letter begun in answer to the above. 


My pear Moruer, 

In your letter to me, you say, that I am not in 

a fit state to be allowed to come up to London ; 
“your wish of prosecuting Dr. Fox for his conduct 
to you is a sufficient proof of it, if there was no 
other.” This makes me hope that you are acting 
under a mistaken view of my case altogether, and 
indeed no wonder. If you will refer to my letters 
you will see that I do not wish to come up to town 
to prosecute Dr. Fox: it makes me fear that you 
have not received a letter which I wrote to F : 
nor read my other letters with attention. In my 
letter to F , L expressly 


But the longer I dwelt on the above letter of 
my mother to me,—her summary decision that my 
desire to prosecute Dr. Fox was a proof of con- 
tinued insanity; her assuming that I had no cause 
for irritation, and declining to write to me any 
“more until I wrote without irritation; her presum- 
ing that my views of her conduct were erroneous— 
when I recollected all I had already gone through, 
from her neglect, when I looked upon the horrible 
consequences of such a resolution of her mind—a 
long, perhaps a perpetual imprisonment—or my 
being obliged to deny the truth, and to lie against 
my conscience, I could not keep patience—her 
expressions of sorrow for my situation, or of a 
desire to see me restored to a sound mind, &c. 
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&c., came to my understanding as the keenest 
and cruellest mockery—though I willingly believed 
she did not know whose instrument she was in so 
writing—and I reflected even on her addressing 
me as her dear child, instead of her dear son; 
considering it a proof that she did not respect my 
character. I then wrote in the following style—if 
not the following letter verbatim. Soon after this, 
feeling that I could not command my feelings 
respectfully towards her—I declined correspond- 
ing with my mother directly, and as I could not 
procure the mediation of any friend, I addressed 
my sisters :— 


Lapy C —. 

I received your letter this afternoon; it is dated 
March 5, Ealing. 1 will answer it serzatiom. In the 
first place, my letters must make you miserable, 
and in the second place, I am glad of it, and of 
your confession—because either you are lunatic 
and made miserable by nonsense, or they carry 
weight, argument, and terror with them. 

Time will show whether or not I am a lunatic in 
wishing to prosecute Dr. Fox. I will not waste 
argument with you on this subject. You have 
succeeded in preventing me coming to London; 
whether or not now it would be of use to my law- 
suit to come, I do not know; I have been delayed 
now come Friday four weeks since I left Dr. 
Fox’s ; and four weeks and three days since that 
treatment was left off for which I intend to prose- 


March 6 or 7, 1832. 
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cute Dr. Fox; of course, therefore, the attestation 
of my medical friends, to my state of health and 
of mind, such as it then was, can no longer be so 
valuable as it was. 

How far the law may require such attestation I 
do not know ; but if I fail in my law-suit through 
want of it, I shall certainly make the punishment 
of the law fall upon you, or Sp y,( or) Dr. 
Newington, whichsoever it may concern, if I can: 
and not only so, but even if I succeed in my 
prosecution of Dr. Fox, I will endeavour to make 
you sensible—all three of you, in the legal way— 
that Iam not to be mocked at; unless I receive 


an apology. 

I am alunatic. But for that very reason I will 
make youwince at daring to oppose me in a legal, 
reasonable, natural, and consistent course to obtain 
lawful and just ends. You do not respect my 
disease. This I ought to expect from you, but you 
add oppression and injustice to one whose illness 
makes him prone to suspicion: whose illness !— 
no—but whose sense of the unnatural behaviour 
of his family, has at last made him prone to suspect 
evil even in good. 

Since I have been a lunatic, I have not dared to 
make an appeal to my Maker in prayer, for fear of 
mocking ; four times I have endeavoured to do so, 
and one of them is for your death by the cholera 
morbus ; or for your more confirmed lunacy. Any 
tidings by which I may hear of the authority you 
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abuse, being conveyed even to S—tr’s indolent, 
self-sufficient, and superstitious hands, I may add, 
hypocritical, will delight me; but I revoke my 
prayer, for I can wait for an opportunity with 
patience, in hopes of a bitterer revenge, and 
of making ycu taste more deeply what it is to 
have mocked at the voice of reason and the word 
of life in a lunatic and contemned son. In fear 
you should wrest these words to my temporal 
hurt, I explain them again, by repeating, that I 
will seek no means of revenge but what the law 
makes secure or lawful, and human nature certain. 

I will teach, you one day or another, if God 
spares you or me, to know that if was your duty 
to have attended to my first demand for a private 
lodging ; and that ever since I made it, you have 
known no other duty in respect of me, except to 
mourn over your whole conduct towards me in 
placing and leaving me in a lunatic asylum. 

Gray hairs are an honour if found in the way of 
righteousness. I would respect your age if I 
could—but I cannot—and yet I hope I do in 
some sort. 

As far as any thing in my disease hinders me 
from coming amongst you; you all know that 
nothing at all has ever prevented that, but your. 
own unwillingness to bear that load which you, to | 
whom it was natural to endure it, cast-off to be 
borne by strangers: nothing, I say, has prevented 
it but that, from the commencement of my illness ; 
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and now, you know also, all, that nothing in me 
prevents it but your own unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge your own brutal hypocrisies and my reason- 
ableness. You fear the word of God in me— 
“ Dear Mother ” —too much, I know, to bear my 
person in a sound state of mind. 

Ishall probably still endeavour, if I can, during 
the next fortnight, to obtain by law what you 
refuse —leave to go to town for legal and 
surgical purposes—though, as I have said, J fear 
that my legal object is defeated by the obstacles 
which you have thrown in my way, besides others. 
If it is, I shall then wait, in the patient hope of 
future satisfaction, till I either obtain my release 
through the condescension of Betty Newington 
and Dame ———,* and then avail myself of 
their own sagacity and sense of duty for their 
brilliant manifestation before the legal and public 
tribunals of my country, as a pair of the wisest 
old women breathing; or, till I have sufficient 
courage to appeal to the law for my final 
emancipation :—but enough; I am losing self- 
possession. 

As far as [can see—I mean, if I do not succeed 
in the course I am pursuing, in arousing some of 


*T do not think it right to publish this language without an 
apology. May God pardon those whose cruel treatment and 
neglect exasperated me to make use of it, and him who indulged 
in it. I must observe, the letters I sent were very much altered 
from these foul copies. 
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spiritual or other friends to a sense of their duty to 
me ;—I shall probably be compelled to go to 
Ealing, or to Sp——r’s house. ‘If so, I must 
endure it patiently, till the wisdom of the age are 
satisfied at last that [ have determinate principles 
of thought and action. I hope you understand my 
words, but I fear not. But I can’t help that, you 
know ; it is your own fault. 


Reflections written about the same time. 


Because I became a lunatic, the persons around 
me threw aside consideration, all gentlemanly, all 
humane feelings. I was not treated with common 
eivility or humanity, or common equity. 

God b—t their souls. 

God d—n their eyes. 

God confound their judgments, for ever and 
ever. 

I was not considered to have the wants and 
common feelings of a brute beast—no—or to need 
the necessary sustenance even, or exercise, or use 
of my bodily limbs; neither was I washed or 


cleaned, or allowed to dress myself, or dressed by 
others. 


Neither have Isince been treated as I deserved. 
Ihave been treated with inhumanity, want of 
consideration, misplaced severity and laxity. 

For the inhuman, the unchristian, the barba- 
rous, the disgusting, the degrading treatment which 
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I have seen English gentlemen endure in that 
asylum, and which I have endured in my own 
person, would have made me melancholy. 


I publish this fragment as a specimen of the ex- 
asperation produced by my treatment. I have a 
few other fragments as passionate, but I need not 
shock my readers unnecessarily. I wrote them 
down to preserve them as memoranda of my state 
of mind. Iam confident that no honest man will 
pretend, as the doctors do, ¢hat passion and vio- 
lence as a justification for confinement, which were 
produced by confinement and contradiction. 


Part of a Letter from my youngest Brother. 


Tuesday, March, 1832. 
My prearest BrotTuHEr, 

I must apologise to you for not having an- 
swered your letter yesterday ; I got it on Sunday 
afternoon, but I was so much engaged, &c. &c. &c. 
I was very much pleased at receiving your 
letter, though I was grieved to think you should 
have thought that we had acted unkindly to you. 
You little know, my dear John, how much we 
have all been afflicted at your dreadful calamity, 
and though the measures taken by your family may 
not appear the best, and what you would have 
wished, still I think that the event has proved, that 
they were not altogether to be condemned, as, 
with the blessing of God, you have, under them 
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advanced most considerably to your recovery :* 
which, I am sure, it is the earnest prayer of all of 
us, may be speedily accomplished. 

If you knew the anxiety of my mother and my 
sisters, as well as of Sp r and the rest, about 
you, you would not accuse any of them of apathy 
and want of compassion; and I must say, that, as 
far as | am able to judge, I do not see that there 
is any just ground for your accusations. 

I remember hearing at the time, that the 
presence of relations was of all things to be 
avoided, as being very prejudicial to the recovery 
of a person in your state, and the same objection 
was offered to letter-writing; and that opinion 
coming from persons skilled in the care and 
remedies necessary for your malady, it would have 
been wrong, I think, you must allow, to have acted 
against it. I just offer these remarks in great 
haste, to show you that, under these circumstances, 
I, for one, never felt if necessary or proper to go 
to see you or to write, which latter I most likely 
should have otherwise frequently done; and 


* This passage whilst it was a proof of the simplicity of my 
family, and of their innocence in one sense, in another sense 
proved to me the indolence of their minds im reasoning con- 
cerning me. They took the first thought that came to them 
without examination ; it was very difficult for me to bear and to 
unravel their sophisms. The spirit of the passage is false, not the 
letter. I did recover under Dr, Fox’s management, but it was 
through the mercy of God and a strong constitution, in spite of 
their barbarities. 

Oo 
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knowing that Sp—— went down occasionally and 
as often as was conceived good for you, to see 
that you were comfortable, &c., which I always 
then understood you were, I did not feel the same 
anxiety of looking after you myself which I other- 
wise should have done. You have put a number 
of questions to me, which if you think necessary 
after this, I will answer; but I hope you will see 
from what I have said, that though you were 
placed with Dr. Fox, you were still anxiously 
regarded and felt for by all of us. 

I cannot reccollect any place like that you de- 
scribe about Slut.* I have no more time, so must 
conclude, with best love from Beatrice, and hoping 
and praying that you will continue recovering till 
you are quite restored, which God grant. 

Believe me, dearest John, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
I. PERCEVAL. 


Extract from another letter from the same, dated 
March 23. 

In answer to your letter I received the other 

day, the first time I received the sad news from 


* My brother had lost a favourite terrier bitch, named Slut, 
and I took a great deal of interest in his loss. Whilst thmking 
of his loss I saw two or three visions as of inns or turnpike- 
gates, at which I was made to understand he might have lost 
her, or might find her. I wrote to my brother to ascertain if 
there was any truth in these visions. His answer helped to cure 
me of my delusion. 
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Ealing of your great calamity was at Birmingham, 
and I was a little prepared for it, having been told 
by my sisters that they anticipated something of 
the kind ; and [ attributed it to your excitement 
of mind on religion, and I was not acquainted till 
afterwards, when I was in London, that you had 
been ill in Dublin before, which Sp r gave as 
the immediate cause. I then also heard that 
Sp r had heard of Dr. Fox’s establishment, 
which was strongly recommended; and at the 
same time heard that those asylums were 
-reckoned more favourable to cures than private 
ones: and I trust, my dear John, that it will prove 
so in your case. I never thought of proposing 
your removal to a place near Nottingham, as I 
never for a moment supposed you could be under 
better care; and the moment I heard from Ealing 
that through your letters you complained greatly 
of the treatment you received, I at once said that 
you should be removed, as I conceived anything 
that would fret or give excitement to a person in 
your unhappy state must be injurious. If I continue 
writing I shall lose two days post, so must conclude, 
my dearest brother, hoping soon that it will be in 
my power to see you, which I shall certainly take 
an early opportunity of doing, if I hear from you 
that you wish it, and I can get leave to go down 
to you. May God bless you with speedy recovery, 
and that you may be once more able to join us, is 
the sincere prayer of your very affectionate brother 
o 2 iy 
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Of all the letters I received, these showed the best 
feeling. Still I thought they were not conceived as 
they ought to have been. I think I did not express 
any wish for my brother to come and see me ;_ but 
I let him know that I considered it his duty to 
come and look after me; thatif he did not consider 
it his duty of himself to come and look after a 
lunatic brother who needed protection, and to 
have his treatment by strangers superintended, I 
could not wish to see him as far as I was concerned, 
though to see him well and happy would give me 
pleasure. There was nothing at this time to pre-. 
vent me joining my family, but their not acknow- 
ledging that they had done wrong; so that I 
might live honourably with them, and honestly. 

About this time I wrote certain questions in a 
letter to my mother, which were unattended to; 
this and the delay of several of my letters, by 
neglect, for about a fortnight, caused me much 
impatience and anxiety. I subsequently addressed 
the same questions to my second sister, who re- 
plied to me as follows :— 

March 26. 

My pear Joun, 

Your letter to me came by the 
evening post on Saturday, under the same cover 
with the one to F about Nixon (the Cheshire 
prophet). I could not begin to answer it on 
Saturday evening, because Lady N- 
was with us, and I was obliged to put it off till to- 
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day. And first I must assure you that my not 
writing to you beforedid not proceed from either in- 
dolence or apathy; but it was thought* better for 
you to have but few correspondents, as writing seem- 
ed to agitate and excite you;t so mamma decided on 
being your sole correspondent from this house, in 
which decision, as in every other that she has made 
concerning you, she was guided only by an anxious 
wish to dowhat was best for you.t I gave her your 
message about answering her letter when you had 
time. [Here follow notices of several articles I 
had desired to have sent to me—amongst others 
the dressing case, by the refusal to send which, 
I ascert.ined that my family apprehended I 
might be guilty of self-murder. It was partly 
with a view to ascertain this awful trath that I 
sent for it. My family had no just grounds for 
such a suspicion.]| I now come to those ques- 
tions to which you desire to have positive and 
plain answers. First, as to the private  sitting- 
room at Dr. Fox’s. There was no stipulation 
made for one originally; but Sp r says, that 
his impression was that you would have the use of 


your bedroom for that purpose—and D 
that from the appearance of the room he should 
have judged that it had been fitted up and furnished 


says 


* Without reason. 

+ This conclusion was adopted without inquiry or judgment, 
as to the nature of the writing and the cause of excitement. 

t She appeared to herself only to be so guided. 
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with that intention.* At the same time I should 
say that Dr. Fox expressly told S > an opinion 
which I know is not only his, that mertngt with 
other patients was very beneficial; so of course, 
mamima’s knowledge that you did so—would not 
have occasioned any remonstrance on her part, as 
long as you expressed no dissatisfaction? on your 
part with the arrangements ; in fact it was no sub- 
ject of discussion between them till your letters 
complaining of it arrived about christmas. She 
then went to Dr. Fox to beg that you might have 


* Can any one believe that a gentleman—and my brother is 
truly a gentleman—would so treat a gentleman grown up, and 
of the habits of society and of conduct such as were mine, in so 
absurd and puerile and degrading a manner ? Can any one 
believe that the room thus spoken of, was a room with bare 
white-washed walls and scanty bed room furniture! Yet how 
many do the same? 


+ I cannot understand, nor do I believe this. I have found 
the occasional sight of a lunatic patient’s errors have corrected 
me, or set me on my guard against similar ones : but if ‘‘ mixing” 
be advantageous, surely the doctor and my friends should have 
distinguished between that and constant communication and 
society, 

{ Therefore, as long as I was stupid enough to continue in 
unbecoming and unhealthy circumstances, for aught those 
guardians of mine, who were of sound mind, reflected about it, 
I might have been allowed to continue. But when I began to 
exercise sound judgment, that is, when I needed their care no 
Jonger, I with difficulty obtained a hearing to my complaints. 
My mother’s first letter to me informed me that Dr. Fox refused 
me even a private sitting-room, and that she must be guided by 
his judgment. 
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a private sitting-room if he saw uo objection to it, 
and also, as she I believe explained to me some 
time ago, took other advice as to the expediency 
of removing you from Dr. Fox’s establishment. 
This answer to your first question, answers also 
your second as far as relates to her knowledge of 
your being all the year exposed to the company of 
lunatics. But you say, a set of vulgar lunatics and 
servants. Now with respect to the lunatics— 
Sp—r was told by Dr. Fox that they were 
classed in three sets according to their rank, and 
that the different classes though they mixed among 
themselves, which, as I said before, was consi- 
dered beneficial, did not mix with one another 
excepting sometimes one of the second class, if a 
good player, joining with the gentlemen in games 
of skill—bowls, billiards, &c. &c. Of course the 
first class accommodation was engaged for you— 
but it was never said that that class did not 
admit persons of lower rank than grandsons 
of Earls or members of noble families in any 
degree, or even than the élite of the gentry. 
And as you know that in society you are liable 
to meet people by no means your equals in rank, 
and still less, perhaps, in cultivation and _ refine- 
ment of mind, whom yet you could have no pos- 
sible right to object to meeting and receiving as 
gentlemen, so of course that distinction between the 
degrees of gentility and of refinement could still 
less be made in an establishment like Dr. Fox’s; 
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where the line can only be drawn between the 
higher, the lower, and the middle classes, and 
he could not refuse to admit as gentlemen, those 
whose friends were willing to pay for the accom- 
mnodation of gentlemen; though at the same time 
the difference between individuals, especially in 
refinement of mind and of feelings, must be still 
more perceptible under their unfortunate circum- 
stances than in the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety. Then with respect to the servants, their 
attendance of cowrse* was indispensable, and it 


* T observed my family whenever they asserted a proposi- 
tion against me which was not true in letter or in spirit, always 
introduced it with the words ‘‘ of course ;”’ this style of speech 
I know to be a proof of want of reflection ; and I recommend 
all those who reason with such phrases to examine the sentences 
to which they attach them. I replied to this letter, sentence by 
sentence, but all in vain, as follows :---The attendance of Dr. 
Fox’s servants was indispensable, but it was not ‘‘ of course” 
indispensable that I should have had their society all day, if I 
had been placed in proper circumstances: the servants were ne- 
necessarily vulgar, but it was not ‘‘ of course,” that they should 
have been so low and vulgar as they were, even if no gentleman 
could have been prevailed on to accept the situation. Being 
subjected to the regime of Dr. Fox’s first-class patients, ‘‘ of 
course”’ I was treated like them, but it did not follow, that ‘‘ of 
course” I was to be contented with the wisdom of those who 
subjected me to that regime, without inquiry, and kind consi- 
deration of my particular disposition and habits. Being in the 
world, I did mix ‘‘ of course’”’ with many men of uncongenial 
habits and education ; but there is a wide difference between the 
occasional intercourse and interchange of respects and civilities 
with such gentlemen, when duty or unity of pursuits, or feelings 
of gratitude, bring us together, and the being huddled with 
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was equally of course that they must be vulgar. 
Your next question is marked ‘‘two,” respecting 
an operation performed on you by Dr. Fox’s 
orders; whether it was with or without her sanc- 
tion, with or without her knowledge? previous 
or subsequent to the performance of it? also what 
cause was assigned for it by Dr. Fox? This ques- 
tion my mother answered in one of her letters to 
you; but F—— says it had been forgotten, and 
the answer was inserted in a little corner of the 
letter, where it may have escaped your notice. 
Mamma never heard of any operation from Dr, 
Fox, except once bleeding from the temporal 
artery when you were considered to be in a state 
of plethora, of which by the way Sp r, when 
he had visited you in the spring, mentioned that 
you had the appearance—a more than usual red- 
ness and fulness about the face. Mamma did not 
hear of the operation from Dr. Fox till after it 
had been performed, and was then told by him, 
that though more painful than bleeding from the 
arm, you had borne it patiently, and that it had so 
beneficial an effect at the time as to be followed 
by a lucid interval, in which you expressed a strong 


them in one prison for fourteen months, without distinction, or 
where distinction in one’s favour is painful; and it did not 
follow ‘‘ of course,”’ that because I might be thrown during a 
voyage into the heterogeneous society of a steamer’s cabin, 
that I was to submit to such society, as my drawing-room and 
diner companions for a whole year, without just complaint. 
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hope of your recovery.* We afterwards heard 
from D when he had seen you in the autumn, 
of an operation which had been performed on 
your ear, and which was rendered necessary by 
blows, which you had given yourself in chapel. 
This second operation I think you alluded to in 
one of your letters to mamma after Christmas, as 
you mentioned one which had been rendered ne- 
cessary by blows received. To this day mamma has 
not heard of any other operation whatever having 
been performed on you, either from Dr. Fox or 
from any one else. [The rest of this letter was 
on many family matters. | 


I find the following fragments of letters I wrote 
about this time, or perhaps later. I retained these 
sheets because I did not think them of a proper 
nature to send to my sister. 


* The conduct of Dr. Fox in proceeding to this operation 
without my mother’s approval was very improper. If, too, I 
had attempted resistance, as I was tempted to do it, it might 
have been highly dangerous. I feel much offended at the sepa- 
ration of the temporal artery, but my objections would be 
treated as prejudices. I recollect on one occasion after an ope- 
ration, saying quietly, that 1 hoped I should recover, but with 
no distinct idea; of what I meant; on the contrary, I leant my 
head on this occasion in the bosom of my servant, calling him 
my saviour.. I cannot help thinking this to be a very unfit 
operation to be performed on lunatic patients : as the opera- 
tions of the mind depend upon the regulation of the breathings 
and of the pulses, and on the wholesome flow of the blood 
through the system, which must be for a time impeded, till 
nature has re-formed a channel. 
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These are some of the principal injuries I re- 
ceived, and I cannot wonder at any inhumanity 
which might occur in that asylum, when the very 
basis of the treatment consists in the very cruellest 
and blackest cruelty which can be adopted to- 
wards human nature, whilst it is forced upon the 
objects as solicitude and anxiety for their lives 
and their eternal welfare. God knows, as I lift my 
hand and my eyes now to Heaven, I would rather 
have perished with your tender leave, by my own 
hands, by cutting my throat, by hanging, by 
drowning—in any way—than have gone through 
the fearful ordeal; which, whilst it exposed my 
body to insult and injury, and my person to de- 
gradation, hardened my heart, and ruined my 
soul. I know no other possible excuse for con- 
fining me in a public lunatic asylum, but fear for 
my own personal safety, or for that of some other. 
God knows I never attempted to do myself any 
injury, but under the fullest impression that it 
was for the benefit of my soul, and in expectation 
of being raised to life again, if I should accidentally 
happen to kill myself. Was then the care of my 
soul or body your object in selling me to strangers 
of no worth, and of whom you knew nothing. My 
body as well as my health has received injuries 
from neglect and violence, and mistreatment, of 
which the effects are still felt by me, are out- 
wardly visible, and are preying upon my frame; 
but enough—\ cannot write for very urdignation. 
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Here, too, what am I doing? Whilst my bro- 
thers are living with their wives in town, | have 
not for a year and two months seen a woman's 
face with whom I could converse freely. If my 
brothers choose to wear the mask of Christianity 
in town with their wives, whilst they have treated 
me as they have done—let them. But then let 
them, whilst praying, I suppose, with their wives 
at home, remember that very word of life they 
prate so wonderfully about; which at the begin- 
ning declares that man was not made to be alone ; 
and not expect me to endure unjust imprisonment 
with patience—and let me tell them that excom- 
municated from Christian society, and from Chris- 
tian consolation and advice, I have human passions 
and human feelings; and let me tell my family too, 
that if they in their compassion for my soul, have 
thought fit to banish me from their bosoms, and to 
prescribe to me retirement, under pretence of ma- 
nagement, I consider it much like preserving 
lobsters alive to put them into boiling water ; and 
with my mother’s kind leave, I would rather take 
cake care of my soul and body my own way, in 
obedience as far as I can to the light which the 
word of life throws upon the path which is con- 
ducive to the well-being of my life (which you all 
seem to have made wondrous light of indeed) ; 
and as | am weither enabled or willing to obey the 
precepts of St. Paul, or St. Peter, St. James, or 
St. Jude, for the sake of the branch! 1 will obtain 
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that society by money which has been refused to 
blood! if so be that she will be so kind as to write 
to Dr. Newington to let me go about my own 
business. If she does not, God knows if I can 
wait in patience ; but if I can I will—but in hopes 
of other things than you all expect for. 

I am no madman now, though I may be a fool 
for writing so freely. If I am no Christian, you 
may, as I said before, thank yourselves, whilst I 
laugh at you, and ask after your progress in Di- 
vine grace! Thank God, I know now a little 
who is who? and what is what. 

Farewell poor F 


,—God grant you and all 
good sense ; and preserve me in a good under- 
standing, which having been restored to me—I 
hope not to throw lightly away. Give my love to 
my mother and sisters, and believe me 

Your truly affectionate brother, 
JOHN. 


I send you enclosed the flower—but I believe 
you know it. I wish I was a good botanist. 


Part of another letter to my family, full of 
remonstrances. 

What prevented me from enduring HERE 
what I endured at Brisslington ? Only that, thanks 
be to God! I was not in the state you supposed 
me to be in. Thanks be to God! I was then in 
the same capable state of protecting myself as I 
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am now! though not so strong, and able to make 
myself feared and respected by the servants and 
manager of this asylum. Had it not been for. this 
I should not probably have escaped from Bristol 
usage here, which I have seen myself employed 
to another (elderly) gentleman, and know by the 
handwriting of another lunatic gentleman that he 
has either endured or witnessed. 

What thanks then do I owe to you? or where 
are your proofs of anxiety and kindness? None, 
andno where. I demanded a private lodging, and 
a servant of my own choosing? You go to the 
expense of 300 guineas for another lunatic asylum, 
and leave me to have any rough ostler Dr. New- . 
ington chooses to put about me. 

I told youl was able to take care of myself— 
what do you do? You show my letters to Dr. 
this, that, andt’other, in London,who know nothing 
of me or you. 

What did you reply to Spencer, who originally 
wished me to have been brought to Ealing ? 
That you would not hear of it, it was quite out of 
the question. 

Was it not your duty then to have seen in 
what state |-was, your ownself? It was. 

Was it kind to refuse it? No, it was not. 

Was it not Sp rs duty to have travelled 
with me by easy stages up to town, and to place 
me in your neighbourhood? It was. 

Was it not your duty in December to have 
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sent down Sp r or D to me, and for me, 
to bring me to town, that you might see yourself 
in what state | was? It was. 

Has it not been your study to do so all along, 
since my dispute with you? Yes, it was, but not 
altogether. Because why ? Because I have shewn 
you that I have great indignation against you all, 
for your conduct towards me ; and you might rea- 
sonably think it indelicate to force me into your, 
presence, or perhaps dangerous to my feelings. 

What, however, is my demand now? Not to 
return to my family, for I say the truth, that I 
hardly care a curse if I never see the sight of you 
any more, excepting EH and poor F 
but I wish for a private lodging—and, so long as 
you choose to pretend that I need confinement— 
confinement IN PRIVATE. 

And what is your duty now? ‘To desire 
E—— to obtain leave of absence, or to make 
I 
reconciled with you all, if you will confess your- 
selves sinners against my saviour: who desired 
me at Dr. Fox’s to think of you; and to command 
your cleaning out the garden drains,* for your 
own safety and security—and to suggest schemes 
for improving your idea of acrane at the lodge 


call upon me to travel up to town, to be 


* This alludes to imaginations I had at Dr. Fox's respecting 
preserving my family from the cholera morbus, on which I 
thought earnestly, and in which I still believed as a species of 
inspiration at this time. 
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gate, to prevent infection. Of whose kindness: 
and goodness you took no account, nor did you 
relieve me by one prayer or one note of thanks- 
giving, in reply to him as the author of my care, 
but only to me; neither did you try from thence 
to draw out the cause and motives of my delu- 
sions, in order to heal me if possible. But you left 
me, a prophet of the Lord, bound by his affliction, 
amongst blaspheming and infidel lunatics. 
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Tue chief objects that I insisted upon in my 
letters up to this time were, as I have before 
stated, confinement in a private lodging, within 
reach of my friends and family ;—if that could not 
be granted, confinement in a private lodging under 
Mr. C. Newington,—leave to goto town to see 
a dentist, and to put my case against Dr. Fox in 
train—and leave to go abroad to Italy under the 
care of a surgeon, until my health would stand the 
fatigue of a Jawsuit. These demands I insisted 
upon as a duty to myself, and as a course of 
action no one had a right to interfere in prevent- 
ing; not with any hope of success, but in con- 
sistency with my principles, which were to do as 
I thought sound sense dictated to me, and to 
leave the results inthe hand of Providence ;—the 
guilt of refusing me upon those who incurred it. 
I wrote therefore, desiring passports to be pre- 
pared to go abroad as if I were free ; I asserted 
my right to control my own affairs, for which I was 
competent, by applying to my bankers for their 
accounts—subscribing small sums in charity—in- 
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vestigating the charges made for my maintenance 
at Dr. Fox’s, and Mr. C. Newington’s, in order to 
see if I could afford to place myself under sur- 
veillance without applying to my mother—if not, 
it might be argued that she who contributed means 
to my support, had a title to declare how they 
should be laid out. My application for passports, 
&e., were (as might be expected) completely 
slighted ; till I was fit to leave Mr. C. Newington’s 
asylum nothing was to be done,—but I must be 
patient—quietness was recommended to me, though 
I never could be quiet under such circumstances, 
and though I declared I never would be. On this 
account alone, removal ought to have been ac- 
ceded, because my family knew well my resolute 
disposition; but they were misguided by Mr. C. 
Newington’s opinion—which was not just, as he 
was interested to detain me. He seemed to think 
ita feather in his cap to have one of my name in 
his asylum. | 

Mr. C. Newington being then of opinion, or 
rather choosing insolently to declare that my 
intention to prosecute Dr. Fox was an insane in- 
tention; which on one or two occasions he made me 
understand, and in an insulting manner. My family, 
who in nearly all things obeyed implicitly the doc- 
tors [ was successively under, chimed in with this 
opinion. On this account, although I had already, 
in letters from Dr. Fox’s, given an account of one 
or two outrages upon me, and though I was 
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prompted to silence, from indignation at my views . 
being stigmatized as insane without inquiry (for 
it seemed to me, and very painful was the obser- 
vation, that my family always hastily jumped at 
the conclusion that I was insane when two or more 
suppositions lay before them to choose from, and 
to make them suspend their judgment), yet, I con- 
sidered, and reconsidered, and at last determined 
to humble my pride, and to communicate what I had 
suffered more in detail. I thought, however, and 
I think so still, that it was their part to have 
written to me thus: * Your complaints of Dr. Fox’s 
treatment are so strong, that although we are 
afraid from your situation, and from the advice of 
your physicians, that you are in error, we beg of 
you earnestly to let us know the grounds of those 
complaints.” 5 

But instead of doing so they wrote tantamount 
tothis: “ Your complaints are a proof of continued 
insanity,’ and this without inquiry—which to one 
in my situation was as much as this: “ Unless you 
will lie, and declare that the doctors have behaved 
to you well, you shall not come out of Mr. C. 
Newington’s madhouse.” 

After, however, I had at length written to them 
some account of the cruel sufferings I had gone 
through — though I received letters expressing 
their horror and sympathy at what I had endured 
—still no acknowledgment was made to me, no 
change in my situation. The idea of prosecuting 

p 2 
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Dr. Fox was still, in 1833, given to me as a proof 

ein) nity ; ye if it were so, what made it so? 
not the nature of the idea, but the determination 
of the doctor aud of my family that I should not 
do it. 

Now, I had already warned Mr. C. Newington 
that I would hold him responsible for detaining 
me, and for confining me on such grounds as that 
given. I conceive he was not only open to an 
action at law, but guilty of a gross crime—pre- 
venting justice ; and if the magistrates had done 
their duty by me, I would have prosecuted both 
Dr. Fox and Mr. C. Newington, but through 
their dereliction of duty, I was compelled to sa- 
crifice my principles. When, therefore, I received 
these letters from my sisters, I said, “If you really 
are shocked at what I have endured, let my family 
join me in prosecuting Dr. Fox for a breach of 
trust; if not, you will he under the suspicion of 
conniving in some measure at this ill-treatment ; 
and not only I shall be necessitated to proceed 
against you, but you will deserve to be included 
in my prosecution. ’’ According to these resolu- 
tions I afterwards wrote and acted; and, as it 
may be conceived, the ideas of thus prosecuting 
Mr. C. Newington and my mother, were received 
as additional proofs of my insanity. I did not 
know this till 1833. 

My family begged me not to write long letters, 
as hurtful to me. Iknew it was so; but, at the 
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same time, they left me in circumstances no man 
of spirit could submit to; nay, which no honest 
man, so restored, and with such feelings, could 
bear. I[wascompelled to write. Their conduct made 
writing hurtful. They expressed sympathy for my 
sufferings at Dr. Fox’s, but they showed no proof 
of that sympathy; they left me in nearly exactly 
similar circumstances ; and having been tTHREat- 
ENED by Mr. C. Newington with similar treatment 
as I received at Dr. Fox’s, I may safely say I 
owed my safety to my powers of mind—not to any 
precautions on the part of my family. I said then 
that my family mocked at me. They wrote me 
long letters full of false argument; and when I 
replied line by line, my replies were passed 
over in silence—this I called contumely. They 
left me at Dr. Fox’s a whole year, during 
which I only saw two of my brothers for three 
days each—and this I called neglect. But they 
said it was not intentional, and I never said it was. 
And, because they chose to add to my words, and 
impute to me that I charged them with “inten- 
tional insult, and cruelty and neglect,” they con- 
demned me as out of my mind for finding fault 
with them ; and how they could reconcile it with 
consistency I know not. They wrote, “ We hope 
the time will come,” (and assured me the time 
would come) “when I should think differently of 
all these things, and Even of the conduct pursued 
towards me at Dr. Fox’s. So obstinate is prejudice.’ 
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This was my family’s chief sophistry: “If you 
reflect at such a time as this, you may have 
reason to suspect yourself of forming an erroneous 
estimate of our conduct. The time will come 
when you may form quite a different opinion of our- 
selves and of Dr. Fox.” Thus, on this supposition 
——upon this “ maybe,” I was doomed actually to 
continual and, recollect, my reader, degrading 
confinements ; for the lunatic doctor treats his 
patient asa slave-driver does his slave. Their 
style is “sic volo—sic jubeo—stet pro ratione 
voluntas.” Nay more, such a thing as manly and 
resolute opposition seemed quite new to them— 
a thing unintelligible. Let me, if Iam to be aslave, 
be at least the slave of men of enlightened and 
liberal minds—and let me know it—let me under- » 
stand my position—do not call slavery a benefit— 
my slave-kennel an asylum. 

My family defended themselves for abandoning 
me to Dr. Fox and his menials,—and many do the 
same,—saying, that they had heard the separation 
of a patient from his friends was the best path to 
his cure—they had heard of cases where the mis- 
taken fondness of friends had prevented a cure ;— 
they stated that Dr. Fox’s asylum had been par- 
ticularly recommended to them by a relation, by 
a physician, and by the Dr. Mor himself! that 
my brother had seen the asylum before placing 
me there ; that I was left there because too ill to 
come to London, though the distance was con- 
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sidered objectionable. I replied, if I was well 
enough to come by sea from Dublin to Bristol, I 
conceived I might have come up to town by easy 
stages ; and I remarked, “ You own you were de- 
ceived by the report of Dr. Fox’s madhouse and 
by my brother's inspection; and vet on no better 
authority than that of a relation—a physician— 
and inspection you have handed me over again to 
another lunatic doctor!” They told me they had 
never forgotten me—that my mother constantly 
wrote concerning me ; they described pathetically, 
and no doubt truly, their feelings—and my mo- 
ther’s sufferings on my account. I replied, that I 
did not accuse them of want of feeling—but that 
feelings did not alleviate sufferings; that those 
feelings had never had proper sway over their 
conduct and judgments. They reminded me, too 
late, of expressions of mine touching the persons 
around me in Dr. Fox’s which I had spoken or 
written when lunatic--and which I had quite for- 
gotten, one of which was, “ You can’t think, 
Spencer, how I love every body here!!! Is it 
not remarkable, that so long as I was a lunatic and 
my words flattered their wishes, their hopes, such 
absurd language was believed without suspicion ? 
but when, by their own confession, I was so much 
improved in understanding, my most earnest 
representations and arguments received no credit! 
They represented that my brothers being married, 
and having offices to attend to or regimental or 
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clerical duties, could not look after me, and that 
such superintendence was impossible for them- 
selves as females—and there was much to say on 
both these grounds. Yet I had repeatedly dined 
with the ladies of Dr. Fox’s family—and I thought 
of the old adage, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

They stated, their reason for still refusing me a 
private lodging was their fear lest the menial, 
to whom J must be confided would ill treat me, 
and that they were so shocked at my account of 
what took place at Dr. Fox’s, that it was an ad- 
ditional reason for not complying with my request! 
So that my own complaints were taken out of my 
mouth to justify them in continuing other causes of 
complaint, as if I were fool enough then to be 
still seeking my own hurt; but they did not exer- 
cise any judgment. They misunderstood a pas- 
sage in a letter I had written from Dr. Fox’s, in 
which I had demanded a private lodging, with a 
servant of my own choosing ; they silently con- 
condemned the absurdity of such a proposition, 
and rejected the idea. About nine months afier 
they came to this conclusion, I was informed of 
their veasons, and when it was too late, I was en- 
abled to explain that I did not, when I so wrote, 
contemplate removal from under Dr. Fox’s care, 
but only sought the liberty of choosing which of 
Dr. Fox’s servants should be placed about me. 
They deprecated threats I made of endeavouring 
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to escape from Ticehurst by violence, because “I 
had been treated like a gentleman hitherto—se- 
cause I had behaved like one! and if violent, | 
should be subject to adegree of control and restraint 
that would make me very angry.” I was amused 
at the idea that I was to submit to be deprived 
of my liberty unjustly, because I was treated like a 
gentleman! I was disgusted at the insinuation that 
I was not a gentleman, to endeavour by all means 
to recover that liberty ; and my mind revolted at 
the tacit admission, that as a lunatic, I was con- 
signed over with their good-will to ungentlemanly 
treatment if violent! ‘That this was their idea 
also of an asylum! Violent, forsooth: who in a 
sound mind could be patient—who but a poltroon 
could be submissive? Who but a fool would sell 
his liberty to be in favour with a lunatic physician ? 


I have by me the following notes of part of a 
reply to one of my sisters : 


My Dear M——~. 
In returning to F 


’s letter, having enlight- 
ened her as to what was and is my opinion, with 
regard to individuals being left at Public Lunatic 
Asylums, I come now to remark, that I had heard 
what she had, “ that the separation of the lunatic 
from his family or friends was always considered to 
give the best chance of cure.”. If I had heard so, 
which I believe I may have once or twice, I sup- 
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pose [ have forgotten it, from not having consi- 
dered it worthy of much attention—it certainly is 
an observation which would have led me to wish 
to put many trying questions ; not to pin my faith 
upon it: in many cases, however, I can suppose it 
absolutely necessary ; and even a Lunatic Asylum, 
a refuge for a person from his family: as a gene- 
ral measure too, I hold it not emprobable to be a 
lamentable truth! but on grounds, which I cannot 
hope for your acquiescence in, and which I am 
sure you cannot reason from. I reserve my judg- 
ment in my own case, but I confess it does appear 
to me, that I might have gained very little by 
being confined at home, but at least, I should not 
in that case have been treated in a way unbecoming 
human nature. 

F next tells me that cases of lunacy have 
become confirmed by persons having been de- 
tained at home, through mistaken fondness, and 
pronounced incurable. I have no doubt but that 
in many a family, a lunatic would be treated with 
mistaken indulgence or ill-timed reproof. But did 
F ever inquire whether lunatics in such a situ- 
ation had been taken from home and cured? Did 
she or my mother ever ask themselves who are 
these people who give us this opinion? Did they 
trouble themselves to ask what might have been 
the treatment of the family, or the particulars of 
the lunatic’s case, to compare them with those of 
mine ? 
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My wrath is excessive, when I find F—— pass- 
ing over immediately to confinement in a lunatic 
asylum, from discussing the merits of confinement 
at home (I will read over her letter again) as if 
there were no intermediate steps. My painful. 
duty now is to expose my family in another point— 
to their own selves, that they may be prepared to 
meet the censure of the world; when I shall, either 
by proceedings at law, or by publication of what I 
have gone through and endured under pretence of 
restoring me my reason, implore the world’s com- 
passion upon individuals in a similar state, and seek 
the assistance of the law to regain those comforts, 
which human nature and my education entitle me 
to expect to be procured for me by those into 
whose hands chance has thrown my person. 

I thank God that I have accidentally received 
from Dr. Newington himself information, that 
three lunatic physicians pursue the very system I 
am myself asking for, and that in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and not more than seven miles 
from my own mother’s door, Sir — Tothill, Dr. 
Sutherland, and Dr. Warburton, ai/ confine their 
patients in private dwelling-houses, and the two 
former in or near the Regent’s Park! The two 
first also are the directors, one of St. Luke’s, the 
other of Bethlehem hospitals. Thus, in the space of 
three months and a half, chance has thrown in my 
way—on two important points—information, which 
my mother and friends, whilst they did not choose 
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to seek for it themselves, would have prevented 
me from obtaining if they could; and at the same 
time have been taking advantage of their supposed 
title, to be considered as having superior infor- 
mation, to put. me out of countenance, in urging 
my claim to be treated agreeably to the customs 
of society, and the laws of human nature; and 
whilst they have been hardening their hearts, first 
to their own knowledge of the word of life and of 
human nature, afterwards to my appeals, both to 
the word of God and to reason, upon the plea that 
practical men deem public confinement and ex- 
posure necessary, I find out at last, that if they 
would but have looked once more from the left to 
the right, they would have found three practical 
men absolutely pursuing the system I have pointed 
out to them. When I wrote to my brother and 
mother to complain of what I was exposed to in 
Dr. Fox’s asylum, by having my correspondence 
opened, and my person daily exposed in the pre- 
sence of servants and strangers, I received four 
letters of implied reproof and admonishment from 
Mamma, S , D ,andA , as if my com- 
plaints were unjust, or my grievances imaginary, 
and as if I were crying out against the only system 
pursued in England, and that a system recom- 
mended by men of consummate wisdom and ac- 
knowledged prudence. I knew at that time, by 
the favour of God, from accidental conversation 
with another lunatic, who mentioned three asylums 


in England in which he had..... 
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One of my sisters had stated, that when I first 
complained of Dr. Fox’s treatment, my mother 
had immediately looked about for another asylum ; 
I reminded her that it was not a fact, for that my 
first complaint of having been exposed to a year’s 
confinement in a public room, as a nervous patient, 
with eleven or more other lunatics, and my press- 
ing demand for a private lodging, had been de- 
cidedly refused, by Dr. Fox’s advice. Another 
sister wrote to me, to acknowledge that at first 
this was the case, because I had in former letters 
styled Dr. Fox ‘‘ dear Dr. Fox!” and my corre- 
spondence had so much improved, that they were 
Joth to separate me from him, to whose care they 
attributed my improvement. I answered, that 
supposing it had been so, the fact that I had been 
so exposed a whole year spoke for itself; that 
any person of common sense, much more any 
reflecting person, would have been revolted at 
the idea of such exposure, and would have 
hastened to give me rest and relief; that they 
could not have doubted for a moment: that they 
needed no opinion from a doctor ; and I reminded 
them that | had not asked to be removed from 
under Dr. Fox, but simply for a private lodging. 
Alas! why were not my family’s reasons for re- 
fusing me my prayer communicated to me till four 
months afterwards? Why were only short letters 
written to me, saying so and so was to be done ? 
If I had been reminded of my expressions con- 
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cerning Dr. Fox, during my state of imbecility, I 
could have explained the difference between them 
and my sentiments when recovering. 

I was next told, that however well I might 
reason concerning my views of the proper way of 
treating patients, yet theory must yield to practice, 

and that the result of general experience was that 
patients should be separated from relations. I 
still replied, that separation from relations did not 
make necessary the abandonment of patients to 
strangers; and that, what was really sound in 
theory could never be wrong in practice. I was 
told an anecdote of King George III., that he 
had recognised persons placed around him during 
his second illness to whom he had before objected, 
but that he had remarked, “ I am indebted to the 
firmness of those who have overruled the scruples 
which my family must have felt.” I answered, 
the old king might have said this from policy—or, 
as I had lauded Dr. Fox, from ‘ simplicity.” 

[ received affecting letters of expostulation from 
my mother, deprecating suspicions of her I never 
entertained—and my unkind letters, saying that 
she had done all she could in the difficult situa- 
tion in which she was placed, and that her con- 
science accused her of nothing. I answered, that 
she had not exercised her own sound and humane 
understanding, nor made use of the light which 
scripture and proverbs and common sense gave 
her—that that was the fault I laid to her charge ; 
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that the assertion that she could only act by the 
advice of the doctor, and must yield to his opinion 
was a mere pretence, and that though she adopted 
the dictations of each, however contradictory, one 
after the other, she was bound to exercise her 
own judgment for me as she did for herself; and 
that her conscience could never—never justify her 
in abandoning her son to strangers. She said that 
the moment I was in a fit state to be removed 
from Dr. Newington’s, or to have my liberty she 
would consent to it: I replied that I was in my 
opinion in such a state, and that I desired to 
appeal to the judgment of a jury from that of Dr. 
Newington’s, which she followed. She said that 
she had been prevented from procuring for me 
private lodgings when at Dr. Fox’s, by the opi- 
nion of the physician who had advised her to 
remove me thence, but who at the same time said 
from my expressions he judged I was too violent 
for a private family. I asked again why had not 
that reason been given to me before? that I 
could then have explained that my violence was 
not that of disease, but that of resentment and ex- 
asperation ; that I had no disposition to injure or 
even to annoy those who had done me no harm; 
but that I did not consider it unreasonable to 
menace those who being servants had loaded 
me with every kind of insult and degrada- 
tion. I complained of the noise and racket in 
Dr. Newington’s establishment. She answered, 
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the annoyance I met with was no greater than 
I should meet with in a private lodging. Pro- 
voked by this reply beyond my enduring, I de- 
sired my sister to say, that as she thus gave 
the lie to my complaint without inquiring of me 
what the extent of that annoyance was, I could only 
return the compliment; and that she must reap 
the consequences of taking a lunatic doctor’s word, 
in prejudice to that of one of my father’s sons. 

I seldom received any acknowledgment to the 
replies I made to these and the like arguments. I 
then said, “ If you profess so much sorrow for the 
treatment I met with under Dr. Fox, why do you 
still tread in the same steps? If you are sorry 
that you could not accede to my wishes for certain 
reasons, why not accede to them now that I have 
removed those objections?” I called such conduct 
mockery—such mockery, as if a man were to in- 
jure another, and ask pardon whilst continuing the 
injury. Iwas then told, the doctors tell us argu- 
ing with you does you injury. I then answered, 
not argument, but assumptions and presumptions, 
without argument. What hope was there? 

At last I gave warning to my family that I could 
not endure my position any longer—and that I 
would endeavour to escape from Mr. N. at the 
risk of losing my own life, or taking that of any 
person who should interfere to deprive me of my 
liberty. To this my mother replied in a style very 
offensive tome. ‘* Recollect this,—you plead per- 
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fect sanity as a claim to be set at liberty, supposing 
therefore that you should commit this act, and 
that your plea of sanity is admitted, your life is 
forfeited to the laws of your country—and think 
how dreadful that would be to yourself and friends : 
but if on the other hand insanity is pleaded in bar 
of justice, you would be condemned to confine- 
ment for life.” 

I returned for answer—that between murder 
and insanity there were the degrees of man- 
slaughter and justifiable homicide, and that I had 
yet to learn that an Englishman, or any man, was 
not justified in taking the life of a person depriving 
him, without authority, of his liberty, if he could 
recover it in no other way. ‘This answer, like 
many others, was not noticed, but I was left to 
run the risk if I would, and to endure the threat- 
ened consequences of not being treated like a 
gentleman, if I acted with the spirit of a gentle- 
man, ay, and, indeed, or with the instinct of a 
poor clown. 

This hurt me very much—that my family, know- 
ing my temper, and that what I said I would do, 
I would assuredly attempt, and holding out to me 
ungentlemanly treatment and severe restrictions 
as the consequence of such attempt, should leave 
me to incur that risk, when by giving me a private 
lodging ,and leave to pass my letters, I might 
have been made quietly to await for my release 
in due course of law. 
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It is easy for those who are not oppressed, and 
who are in pleasant circumstances, to use the lan- 
guage of moderation and delicacy ; but those who 
are in such a situation as I was placed in, though 
they are courted by modesty, yet they cannot 
wed her, or clothe their anger in moderate ex- 
pressions. A man cannot speak like a child, or 
he is imbecile, and a person under torture cannot 
but cry out loudly. Moreover, the use of mode- 
rate terms is of no effect; but, rather, when 
complaints are moderately expressed, they are 
slighted and left unremedied, and the mind is 
goaded to desperation and violence. Where can 
a patient turn? If he is passionate, they say, 
‘‘Lo, the maniac!” If he is temperate, they say, 
“He has no real sufferings !”’ 

“* Szvis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibt.” —— 


There is no hope for a man unjustly confined as 
a lunatic, unless the eye of the world is upon the 
conduct and behaviour of those dealing with him. 
The subtle hypocrisy of the lunatic doctors is 
beyond all parallel. 

The following chapter is copied verbatim from 
a manuscript written at Ticehurst, soon after the 
occurrences narrated in it. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ACCOUNT OF ESCAPE FROM MR. C. NEWINGTON’S MAD- 
HOUSE, AND REASONS, &C. 


Dr. Newington’s Asylum, April 26, 1832. 
Havine for the last nine weeks or more been 
a resident in this asylum against my own will, and 
considering confinement in my case altogether 
unnecessary. 
Having also peculiar objections,* of a atid 
and justifiable nature, to public confinement, and 


* These objections are, first, that I am a GenrLEMaAN, and 
in affliction, the first ALONE makes my sense of confinement 
cruel, being, as 1 am, constantly exposed to meet other patients 
or their servants whenever I leave my room, and constantly 
when I go out or come in from exercise, as also when out 
walking. 

Secondly. That there is no fastening to the water-closet door 
so that I have seldom or never been there without being in- 
truded upon suddenly by one or other of the domestics. This 
I have only once mentioned to Mr. Newington, or twice. 

N.B. I do not object to this precaution in a lunatic asylum, 
though I suppose some fastening might be contrived which 
would secure a patient’s feelings of delicacy and modesty from 
being insulted, and yet, if necessary, be opened by a stratagem 
from without side. 
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to other regulations in Dr. Newington’s establish- 
ment, extremely offensive and indelicate, and such 
as no gentleman ought to be subjected to longer 
than his madness renders absolutely necessary, nor 
endeed in my opinion even then. 

Having mentioned these objections to Dr. 
Newington and my family, by word of mouth and 
by letter repeatedly, in order to obtain my release. 

Having, also, expressed to my mother my 
willingness to consent to be confined still, in a 
private family, or private lodging, and also to Dr. 
Newington my readiness to submit to his control, 


Thirdly. 1 object, and have informed Mr. Newington of my 
objections since the first evening I have been here, to my having 
a man servant to sleep in my room with me. 

It is a filthy and stinking, and indelicate insult to my best 
feelings, besides this I consider it wnwholesome. 

I think it also an inhuman and unnecessary regulation in any 
lunatic asylum for any person who objects to it; for the servants 
of two patients might sleep in a room between each of the 
patient’s rooms, with doorways into them. 

Fourthly. There is an offensive practice in this asylum of 
leaving the excrement of the patients in the pan of the water- 
closets for inspection, at the same time that they have not suffi- 
cient ventilation. This I have not yet mentioned to Mr. New- 
ington, because it is beastly, and yet I know he is aware of it. 

Fifthly. 1 object to having my walks for recreation spoilt, 
by the attendance of a common hind close upon my heels. 

Sixthly. I object to the general deportment of the servants 
of this asylum as being at the least rude, I have also no bell in 
my bedroom or sitting-room; and though these things may 
both be highly advantageous to a poor lunatic, I object to them 
both, as rendered unnecessary by my re-establishment in good 
health. 
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if he could find lodgings for me in any warm farm- 
house or cottage in the neighbourhood, provided 
that he would allow me to sleep without a man 
servant in my bedroom. 

Having been asking of my mother a_ private 
lodging ever since the 29th of November, 1831, 


as indispensable to my more speedy recovery and 
comfort. | 


Having considered it also necessary to my 
more speedy recovery to seek the society of my 
equals, since the middle of March, and having 


Seventhly. I object to the annoyance of hearing them and 
the patients whistling, singing, fluting, fifing, fiddling, laugh- 
ing, talking, running, and even occasionally dancing in the 
passages and wrestling. 

Eighthly. 1 feel a desire to seek society which I am suited 
to, and I consider it necessary for my advancement in good 
health. I have confidence in my resolution and habits to follow 
it only in moderation, and to leave it, if by chance necessary. 

Observation. I deem it as éxsane conduct on the part of a 
physician, as any insanity can be in a patient, not to persuade 
his patients and to prevail upon them to re-enter society suited 
to their habits, as also not to recommend their friends to place 
them where such society may be easily procured. Iknow in 
some cases grief alone compels a person to retire from the world, 
but also it is injurious to a person to indulge that propensity too 
long. I know also that dunacy makes a person unfit for the 
society of his superiors, and often of his squats, and as his fits, 
although only occasional, may return irregularly, he cannot be 
trusted, except where his eccentricities may be tolerated, when 
they are not of a kind to produce evil; but I consider any 
system of cure, which pretends as its Basis on all occasions to 
separate a man or human being from the society he has been 
accustomed to, unless at the very commencement of his afflic- 
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mentioned this also to my mother, and Mr. New- 
ington. 

Having received no satisfactory answer from 
my mother; but letters from herself and two of 
my sisters, by which it became evident to me that. 
they did not carefully read mine, nor consider my 
arguments. 

Having also had the misfortune of having seven 
of my letters to my family at home, and three 
to one of my brothers at Derby, miscarried. 

Having moreover received no answer at all to 
about forty-five other letters, addressed to dif- 
ferent friends in order eventually to procure legal 
advice. 

Having in all written above sixty letters to ob- 
tain my release, with no success. 

Having also demanded leave to proceed to 
town to see my dentist, Mr. Cartwright, not having 
been attended to by one since I last left London in 


to be impious and madness as well as empiricism: in the very 
second chapter of the Bible; im the eighteenth verse our Maker 
expressly says of man, ‘‘ Ir 1s Nor good for man to be alone.” 
I conceive that my Creator knows what is best for His own 
work, moreover this word has never been contradicted by my 
own experience, but mad doctors neglect the word of life! and 
follow their own conceits in insisting upon a regimen ! / 2 

Ninthly. I object to the situation of Mr. Newington’s 
asylum as very cold, and this partly owing to its lofty situation, 
partly to the cold clayey soil and other causes; the windows also 
and doors admit cold currents of air, so that I am compelled to 
sit with my feet in the fender, or over the fireplace to keep my 
feet warm, a dangerous and unwholesome remedy ! 
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1829, or 1830, and being also afraid to trust a 
country dentist, or indeed any other than Mr.—_— 
or Mr. Cartwright in town; and having been 
refused permission to proceed to town for this 
purpose by my mother and Mr. Newington. 

Having been also refused the same permission, 
both by Mr. Newington,—at the advice of Dr. 
Mayo, owing to my nervous state of body and 
general health,—and by my mother, at a time when 
I was particularly anxious to obtain the medical 
certificates of two surgeons and one apothecary, 
my acquaintance in town, to that very state of 
mind and body, which I attributed chiefly to my 
having been forced, contrary to my written re- 
quest, to make use of the cold-bath and shower- 
bath, during the winter of January, 1832, when in 
a delicate and already excited state of mind and 
frame; for which I purposed to prosecute the 
Drs. Fox, in order at least to expose their treat- 
ment to the scorn and hatred it deserves. 

Having also given my mother and Mr. New- 
ington, as a reason for my proceeding to town, 
my wish to prosecute Dr. Fox, and the necessity 
of obtaining the advice of a legal friend, not to 
commence wmedeate prosecution, but to take 
such steps as might ensure my ultimate success : 
having been refused this request by Mr. New- 
ington, although [ offered to go up to town with 
any one of his domestics, and to return in three 
days if my mother chose, or the keeper thought 
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ine injured by the sight of, and by communication 
with my friends. 

Having given Mr. Newington solid reasons for 
my not anticipating a relapse, which is the only 
objection he gave me at that time for my not pro- 
ceeding to London; and now* “ for my not having 
a private lodging in this neighbourhood.” 

Being also subject to various other inconve- 
niences, privations, and mockeries of my reason, 
impertinences, and insults, and neglects. 

Having also waited nine weeks for the arrival 
of the visiting magistrates in vain, who are my only 
protectors ! and feeling that they after all are hold- 
ing an office for which, in one sense at least, they 
appear to be not responsible ; fearing also that 
they might not pay attention to my arguments, but 
act from prejudice and suspicion, without being cul- 
pable before the tribunals of my country which others 
already have done ; as well as mistake my reasons, 
and having no other means of obtaining release. 

Having also, in vain, asked for Mr. Courthope’s 
direction, he being on a tour, or party of pleasure. 

Having also no legal asststance, nor any offered 
to me but that of Mr. Newington’s own solicitor. 

* Except, nota bené, one notable reason, that he “thinks it 
right to keep me with something to hope for! that he thinks 
my hopes of benefiting by more privacy will be disappointed ! 
Ergo, it is imprudent to try it, as if forsooth following a rea- 
sonable course to pursue a probable and healthy end, was like a 


gambler throwing his last stake, or a general sacrificing his best 
“roops at a venture. 
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Having moreover applied, in March, to Captain 
Wetherall, magistrate, of Paixley, Ticehurst, for 
his opinion and protection, and having only received 
good wishes as an answer, and the assurance that 
he had no authority. 

Having, also (Gf my memoranda are not incor- 
rect), addressed a letter to Mr. Courthope,* on 
the 13th of April, to which I received no answer. 

I resolved to endeavour to effectuate my own 
escape,even at the risk of my own life and limbs, or 
at the expense of another’s blood ; being as I con- 
ceived illegally, cruelly, and also unreasonably 
CONFINED ; but besides exposed to treatment in that 
confinement which was offensive, unbecoming, in- 
delicate, and not to be put up with any longer with 
patience, and, therefore, a continual irritation to 
my mind, and cause of ruin to my soul ; viz. a 
temptation to fretfulness, anger, wrath, impatience, 
impenitence, vindictive feelings ; and also of great 
injury to my moral system, being only in company 
with my inferiors, and exposed to the intercourse 
of ill-educated hinds, over whom I have little con- 
trol. 

On Tuesday, April 17, I attempted to put my 
resolution into execution according to a plan I had 
been. before thinking of; having an opportunity 


* Directed to Mr. Courthope, at Ticehurst. Mr. C. received 
it, but I do not know when; he gave me no answer till he came 
to visit the asylum on the 17th of May; he had been in the 
country some time previous to the visit. 
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by my attendant seeming to dose on a carpenter’s 
stool. Two dogs barking as I passed through a 
farm-yard, alarmed some peasants working in a 
field through which I had designed passing ; this 
impeded me, and occasioned my servant’s obtain- 
ing sight of me, who came up to me as I leaped 
into a lane. 

His words were, ‘‘Ay, now, you’ll come along, 
back again.” ‘* Not for those words,” said I, ‘at 
any rate I will give youa start, so here goes.” I 
commenced running down the lane—he pursued ; 
but feeling that I had not breath, nor probably 
strength enough to run so long as he could, and 
also fancying that he was gaining ground of me, I 
saw that my only chance was to get into the fields, 
and escape, if I could, in the woods, by his losing 
sight of me. I saw some bars, which, in my con- 
fusion, I thought to vault over, but when I had 
lost my time to consider them, I found them too 
high. In endeavouring to clamber over them my 
servant caught me by the skirts of my coat. 

He had before pursued me with words, saying, 
“You have dropped your watch,” “Ah, Tl 
make you pay for this when I catch you!” &c. 
He now held me between his arms, pressing me 
with his breast closely against the bars, when he 
recovered his breath a little, he began, ‘* Eh! now 
youll walk back, or else Pll make you. Eh! you 
thought I was asleep—I wasn’t though! 1 knew 
what you were about. Now come along back, or 
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else Pll make you! Pretty behaviour this for a 
gentleman! Arn’t you ashamed of yourself? Pll 
teach you to run away from me—come along 
back ?”—*“ No, I won't,” said 1. ‘* Won’t you ?” 
saidhe. ‘* No, not by your making—not by you 
alone ;” and I begged him, bantering, to leave me, 
and go back for his coat. ‘ Not without you,” he 
said. ‘Then I proceeded to try my strength at 
wrestling with him, and having laid hold of his 
neck, was tempted to throttle him, but my stomach 
revolted at the idea—which [had seen practised 
on patients at another lunatic asylum, and I said, 
“No, I won’t do that.” I also perceived that he 
was stronger than I was. 

As he however attempted to force me from the 
bars, or to keep me there, I endeayoured to 
wrestle with him, but he seized me by my neck- 
cloth and soon had me on my back on the ground. 
He there shook me, not however very violently, by 
the neckcloth, three or four times against the 
ground, as I still refused to return with him. He 
kept vomiting forth his fury in threats, “ Ah, P’ll 
have you in the straight-waistcoat all day for this! 
You shall never come out again any more! You 
shall be locked up all the day through. Til 
manage you! They shall put you into the dungeon !” 
“Dungeon !” said I, ‘* I didn’t knowthat there was 
one.” —‘‘ But there is though. They shall put you 
in along with the madmen ; now come along back.” 
I told him, “‘ Now, Rolph, or what is your name ; 
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hold your tongue, and listen to me, I will speak to 
you. I consider myself illegally confined here, 
and justified in attempting to take your life, or to 
knock you down, in recovering my liberty ; which 
I would do now if I were strong enough, but you 
have the broader pair of shoulders. I am an 
Englishman, and love my liberty as well as you or 
any otherman; and besides think that I might 
recover my good health sooner elsewhere. I 
counsel you, therefore, to let me go; for by the 
Lord, I will hold you responsible at law, as well 
as Dr. Newington and others, for my illegal deten- 
tion, if it is illegal; in that case, my day is yet to 
come. You know the old proverb, ‘ Every dog 
has his day,’ or, ‘ My day now, yours to-morrow.’ 
I warn you therefore, to be careful what you do, 
and to use no unnecessary violence to force me to 
return, nor to attempt it, but to let me proceed.” 
A bricklayer’s labourer having come up, who was 
sent after me by his master toassist Rolph, I told him 
to leave me alone, that it was no business or affair 
of his at any rate; and I threatened to prosecute 
him also for an assault against my person, if I 
could, when [I recovered my liberty; telling him 
also that I considered myself unjustly confined, 
and asking him how he would like imprisonment 
his own self. I also warned him of a passage in 
Proverbs, “ He that passeth by and meddleth with 
strife that doth not belong to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog bythe ears.” As he, however, was 
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not rebuked by me, I told him, “ then I will not 
return home without your having assaulted me, 
that I may prove your interference in a court of 
justice.” 

Accordingly I resisted the two men till I was 
again thrown on the ground, and afterwards only 
walked home in their custody. 

On my arrival at home, [ met Mr. Newington, 
who ran up to meet me. He took me by the hand; 
I believe I was rather nervous, but collected ; he 
remonstrated with me upon what had taken place, 
and argued with me. I laughed a great deal at 
his manner and his reasouing, but [told him I 
should certainly attempt my escape by force, if I 
could, as I had already warned him. 

He told me I was mistaken in my legal opinion 
that | had a right to take away another’s life, and - 
justified in doing so to effect my freedom. 

I answered, “In that case 1am wrong; but you, 
sir, are no lawyer, and I must have legal opinion. 
“‘ But,” said I, “ atany rate, sir, I will not attempt 
the life of another till I am satisfied by a lawyer 
that I have a right to do so.” 

He told me he considered it his duty to confine 
me. I told him Talso had a duty I owed to my 
God—to escape from unjust confinement, if I 
could, under circumstances which I could not 
bear. : 

Mr. Newington told me, “There, my good sir, 
you are in a delusion.” This was his duty, if he 
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thought so, and noble and candid! I replied, 
‘We differ in opinion, we must leave it to others 
to decide.” 

Other conversation of more importance took 
place ; but referring to other matters, lawsuit, &c. 

In the same evening he returned to my room, 
saying to me “ Well, now sir, what am I to do? 
Your servant told me that you attempted to 
strangle him, and he is afraid to sleep with you, 
and so are all the servants of the house.” 

I interrupted him, seeing what was coming, and 
said, “‘ Then, sir, that will just do; you know I do 
not wish to have any one to sleep with me, I have 
told you so, long ago and often, and it is one of 
my objections to continuing under your care.” 

He said, “ No, that will not do, I must have you 
fastened in your bed, or two servants must sleep 
with you, one is afraid to sleep with you alone.” 

I said, ‘ That is, sir, to offer me an additional 
insult for no reason; but I must submit to it, I 
suppose. Why should I not, however, have my 
room to myself?” 

Mr. Newington.—“ You'll try to effect your 
escape, sir, during the night.” 

Lunatic !—*‘ How so, sir,” said I, * I cannot fly 
through the bars, and you know it: besides there 
is a bolt, as you also know, outside my door, which 
can be bolted.” 

Mr. N.—* Ay, sir, but you’ll try to break through 
the walls of the house.” ) 
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Lunatic !—“ How can I, sir? What! do you 
think that I can do this with my earthenware pitcher 
and glass decanter? No, sir; but youare now a 
lunatic yourself, and are mocking me, and deter- 
mined to insult my weakness.” 

Mr. Newington paused a few moments, and 
then said, “ You must be confined in your bed, 
the servant won’t sleep with you otherwise.” 

Lunatic !—* What does he fear, sir ?” 

Mr. N.—“< Why, you'll get up in the night and 
strangle him, or something! You'll try to effect 
your escape !” 

Lunatic !—“ How can you think that, sir, possi- 
ble? You know in the first place that I am locked 
in, and in the next place he is stronger than I, and 
there are about half a dozen young hearty fellows 
within call on each side of us, how can you think 
that I could attempt any thing so foolish?” 

Mr. N.—“ A sudden impulse may seize you. 
You ran away,—I thought that you would never 
have run away.” 

Lunatic !— You know that it was no sudden 
impulse made me run away, but that I have given 
you warning that I would attempt it long ago, 
and I have been conning over my plan ever since 
I was here.” | 

Mr. N.—<“‘ It was an act of folly and madness.” 

Lunatic !|—‘‘ No, sir, it was an act that required 
forethought, dexterity, courage, fortitude and 
resolution, and enterprise.’ 
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Mr. N.—“ Well, sir, I must have you confined 
none of my servants will sleep with you.” 

Lunatic !—“ You know, sir, Ineither want them, 
nor need them ;”’ but, said I, “ perhaps if you will 
allow me to make my case known to the female 
keepers, one of them will have no objection to 
sleep with me unconfined?” ‘This I said in fun, for 
I saw that reason was useless, | 

At night he attended himself, kindly enough to 
see his own ridiculous and unreasonable precaution 
carried into execution, for fear I might be tempted 
to further acts of violence. When the manacle, 
however, was on my arm, he conceived that I could 
slip my hand through it. I did not answer him, for 
I thought him too absurd to be reasoned with; 
but I asked him if he was not afraid the z70n would 
melt during the night:—the one seemed as pro- 
bable as the other to myself. 

After having tried about six or seven bolts, one 
was deenied sufficiently tight to ensure my safety, 
and I was left, to be put into a fever by its con- 
finement through the whole night. Mr. Newington 
told me that many patients requested to have the 
manacles put on. I answered, “ I hope they like 
it,” and thought such people are surely made 
for these houses. 

Mr. Newington also, during the day, threatened 
to make my man-servant sit continually in the 
room with me. I insisted upon this no being 
done, as he knew that I could not make my escape 
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through the iron-barred window; and that I was 
perfectly capable of being trusted alone, having 
been so now eight weeks or more in his own 
asylum, and one week also and some days allowed 
to sit alone in the asylum which I quitted to come 
here ; I alsoadded, “ Besides this, sir, my door can 
be bolted outside, if my servant will stay within 
call.” 

Next morning [went out walking, as he had 
resolved, with two attendants. I find this unex- 
pectedly a great relief to me (as they are occu- 
pied with conversation between each other, which 
distracts their attention from me), and to my feel- 
ing of annoyance at being alone with a being who 
cannot behave to me respectfully, and yet whom I 
feel called upon at times to make some observation 
to—very likely through /unacy. 

In the afternoon I wished to go again to see the 
labourers at work, which is the only amuse- 
ment I have here; but I find an order is now 
given that I should not go there, now that my way 
of escape is discovered! and that I am doubly 
guarded. 

Mr. Newington also has refused me leave to 
walk off his premises in this beautiful country. 
This is another precaution in which he is only 
justifiable by the supposition that I am a lunatic, 
and likely to do myself or others injury off his 
grounds ; or at liberty. It is true, there are pro- 
bably more chances of escape in my being amongst 
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the woods and farm-houses, than on his grounds ; 
but he must suppose me a madman to attempt 
to escape by stealth or without assistance from two 
clowns both my superiors in strength and courage, 
and swiftness, and knowledge of the country. 

Mr. Newington also had informed me, on 
Tuesday, that by an Act of Parliament, I was 
defended by two things —the appointment of 
magistrates to superintend these asylums, and the 
existence of a commission in town to prosecute 
lunatic physicians and others for the unjust deten- 
tion of lunatics :* and I told him that this altered 
my relations to the government of my country 
very much in my opinion, that I should therefore 
hesitate long before I attempted to escape from 
the asylum by violence, and that I should not 
attempt it at all until I had further information 
-and legal advise, unless as sure as I could be of 
succeeding. 

I therefore considered his forcing me to be 
attended by two keepers an unnecessary precau- 
tion, and intended partly as an insult or act of 
tyranny to punish me for having attempted to 
escape : whereas, he ought to have punished his 
servant for allowing me so fair a chance. ButI am 
thankful that it is rather a blessing than a 
punishment. 

I consider the fears of his servants, and his own, 


* This I found afterwards was a complete false hood. 
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of my being capable of so wantonly cruel, despe- 
rate, and useless an attempt as to strangle my 
servant at night, to escape from the house, if 
pretended, as insulting me, if real, as lunacy; so 
also with regard to my being able to get my hand 
through any of the bolts he put upon me, this was 
absolute lunacy, uncontrolled and unreasonable 
fear, proceeding to an act of wanton tyranny ! 

On Monday night, April 23, I desired my 
servant to ask the butler for another manacle to my 
wrist, as the one I had on was so tight it hurt my 
wrist. The butler came up shortly without one, 
and told me, “ That I couldn’t really be hurt by it 
surely, for Mr. Newington put it on himself, and 
he is afraid that you will slip your hand through 
another,” or words tantamount. I told him, *“* Mr. 
Hervey, you are both mocking me and giving me 
the lie. Idon’t care for Mr. Newington or any 
one else. I desire that you will walk out of the 
room.” “No, sir, I don’t wish to give you the 
lie; Iam sure I didn’t give you the lie.” ‘ You 
have, Mr. Hervey, in spirit at least if not more, so 
I pray you leave the room.” 

On Tuésday night Mr. Hervey brought me a 
new bolt by Mr. Newington’s orders ; which does © 
not hurt me, and now I sleep pretty well. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, I went out walking, 
only in the afternoon, the forenoon it was cold and 
rainy: during the week I had practised myself in 
running to gain wind. This afternoon as I was 
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passing through one gate from another to complete 
my walk round the grounds along a back lane 
which passes through the grounds, the servant 
told me, ‘‘ Sir, I have orders from my master to 
make you return through the same gate, and not 
to allow you to go down that lane any more.” I 
said tu him, ‘‘ Nonsense, who gave you those 
orders?” “ Mr. Newington, sir.” “ D—n Mr. 
Newington,” I answered, and proceeded to walk 
down the lane. “Mr. Newington has desired me 
to prevent you, sir; therefore, it is of no use.” 
“Tt don’t care a d—n for Mr. Newington,” I 
replied, “he is an old fool!” and I proceeded to 
run down the lane, it proceeds to the back of his 
asylum, and is not three hundred yards long. The 
servant overtook me, and threatened to force me 
to go back. I said, “No, Iinsist upon going on.” 
He told me, ‘No, sir, it’s of no use, you can’t 
overcome me, it’s no use trying. I told him, I 
must try one day or other, so I might endeavour 
as well then as later. He struggled with me 
some time, but as I found him apparently stronger, 
and I had no great object in view, I said, ‘ Oh, 
very well then, if I must not go that way”’—he let 
“go of me—* let us try another,” and I made full 
speed for the turnpike; he overtook me, how- 
ever. I again wrestled with him to try his strength, 
but found him at least one third my superior. 

We had a good deal of conversation; and I 
walked with him into the grounds, here after pro- 
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ceeding through the garden* on to the broad walk. 
I broke off the conversation, by saying, ‘ well 
then let us run here at any rate,” and set off at 
an easy pace as I had previously used to do; 
‘No, sir, you must not run any more, I have 
orders to prevent you from Mr. Newington!” 
‘“‘ Nonsense,” replied I, “ I will run when I will, 
and walk when I will at least.” I ran again to 
try his speed; he overtook me decidedly, and 
insisted on my walking, and walking in, “No,” said 
I, “not unless you make me, neither will I walk ; I 
have my exercise to take, and if I choose to run 
I will ran, if I prefer walking I will walk.” 

It ended in my wrestling with him to prevent 
him forcing me in, at last he carried me neck and 
crop. During the afternoon I did not see Mr. 
Newington, I believe that he was unwell, but the 
servants of their own forethought and resolution 
sat with me in my room. I did not object to this ; 
for though I did not feel prompted to do any mis- 
chief, if they thought that I was a lunatic, they 
were justified in taking precautions against it. 
But I observe that its continuance unjustly, that is 
unnecessarily, is likely to tempt a person to acts 
of violence, who has other many serious causes for 
complaint, which he feels unjust, malicious, and 
oppressive. | 

The same conduct being adopted towards me 
by the servants on the morrow (this day the 


* The little fruit-garden at the east entrance. 
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26th), I inquired if they had any orders to do so 
of my friend Rolph, as I thought it unnecessary, 
for they knew I was not lunatic, but perfectly 
calm, and peaceably striking on my pianoforte 
during the most part of the evening, also studying, 
and teaching one of them to spell andwrite. But 
I find that Dr. Newington has given orders for 
them to continue in my room! This I consider as 
an additional provocation to resistance and an in- 
sult, and an act of oppression. I hope however it 
will be discontinued to-morrow. 

But, moreover, yesterday evening, the butler, 
Mr. Hervey, came to tell me, “ Oh! sir, Mr New- 
ington hopes that you won’t mind having another 
person to sleep with you to-night.” 

«Mr. Newington,” said I, ‘knows my mind well 
enough upon that subject! I have already told 
him that | object to having one man in my bed- 
room! it is not necessary, and he knows it. But 
I must consent to what I cannot prevent. I 
then said, but if it must be so, I hope you will give 
orders that I may have my window open two or 
three inches.” ‘‘I don’t know, sir, whether Mr. New- 
ington would like that, sir!” ‘*Ido not know, sir,” 
said I, “whether Mr. Newington likes it or not, I 
know that I do, and as he pretends to consult my 
wishes, that is my wish, which I desire may be 
attended to. I consider it unwholesome.” “Oh, sir, 
but you have the ventilator.’ “What ventilator do 
you mean, Mr. Hervey?” “* The chimney! sir.” 
“That is no ventilator, however, sir, as I see I can- 
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not have this wish,” I pointed to the doors out of 
repair, and my sofa not covered fit for a gentle- 
man’s sitting-room, “perhaps your master will be so 
good as to put my room into decent order at least, . 
which I have requested some time ago. That at 
least is one of my wishes, if he is pleased to con- 
sult my mind.” 

I cannot but express my opinion, that this too 
is an act of tyranny and wilful provocation, lam 
thankful however that I have not yet been pro- 
voked to any act of violence by it, having had 
prudence to delay at least what I purpose doing 
if it be persisted in, 7.e. to pour water upon the 
beds of my servants when night comes on. 

It cannot be for safety or precaution, it can only 
bé a malicious affront, and perhaps purposed 
by design to provoke me to some further acts of 
violence, which may be misconstrued and _ attri- 
buted to lunacy; at least, I do not think myself un. 
just in this suspicion, for I already have one ser- 
vant in my room, I am fastened by a bolt on my 
wrist, attached to a chain covered with leather to 
the frame of the bed, and servants sleep in all the 
rooms of the passage, which runs by my bed- 
room door ; it is therefore a design to retaliate upon 
me my opposition to his folly out of doors, by fresh 
folly within! to provoke me to folly, perhaps to 
some unguarded expressions, and to break my 
spirit. 


Mr. Newington called on me this (Thursday) 
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evening about halftpast nine o’clock. The butler 
who was with me left the room, Mr. N ap- 
peared to me to be proud, haughty, wrathful, 
malignant, and also, I grieved to see, unwell! he 
stood by the mantelpiece, ahd I shook myself as 
{ rose up from the sofa, on which I was reading, 
half dozing. 

He asked me how I was, I told him very well, 
and asked him how he was, observing his ill health, 
mentioning that I heard that he was ill, and was 
sorry for it, we were then silent fora few moments, 
and he asked me jocularly what had happened the 
day before; 1 was resolved to take up the matter 
rather warmly and seriously, and asked him if he 
had given orders that I should not be allowed to 
take exercise, running if I preferred. “ Why no, 
why do you wish to run? you should not run, it’s 
bad for your state of mind, it heats the head, it 
calls the heart and lungs, &c. to an unwholesome 
action for one ina weak state of bodily health, 
it makes the blood to flow fast, rise to the head (or 
word of this kind) &c. &c. &c.” I attempted to 
argue with him, rather in anger, but as he stopped 
my mouth, and it appeared to me, probably, if not 
evidently, his intention to jeer at me, I desisted. 

He at last desisted speaking ; when he was done, 
I then said, “I wish also to know sir, why I 
have an additional man-servant in my room, and 
why my servants are desired to sit in my sitting- 
room with me.” 
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** Because sir, we didn’t know what you might do 
yesterday. Ifyou had behaved well you should 
have had your servants taken out of your room ! 
You did not behave properly yesterday.” 

“Sir,” said I, “you know at any rate that I was 
fastened in my bed up-stairs, and therefore could 
dono harm, for I could not get loose. Your in- 
tention has been to insult me; but as the Lord 
lives (my frame trembled with wrath), I will make 
you and others repent. With regard to removing 
my other servant sir, it is too late to talk of that 
now, I have often spoken of it, too long for me to 
value, or rely upon what you express to have been 
your intentions.” 

He said to me, “ Come don't put yourself intoa | 
passion, there is no use im your being angry, we'll 
deal as awkwardly as others did to you else- 
where; so don’t put yourself into a passion:” 
before this, he had spoken to me something about 
law and solicitors, and I told him that he used 
very big language ; but that I believed that I was 
right after all, in spite of his superior information ; 
he continued his jeering, threatening manner, and 
I continued for a sentence or two to speak with 
warmth and vehemence, but fearing that I might 
be misrepresented, I suddenly left off and sat 
down. 

He continued, saying, “ Besides, sir, lhave heard 
other things since these two last days, I have 
heard things which you are not aware of.” This 
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appeared intended to lead me into foolish remarks, 
so I took no notice of it, but sat down and spoke 
to him afterwards in indiguation at what I was 
made to endure. He again told me that I must 
learn to be patient, and jeered and insulted me, 
so I desired him to leave my room, he said he 
would not, and hesitated; then I said, “I believe 
that it is the hour of bed-time in your asylum sir, 
and I will desire my servant to show me up stairs.” I 
then called the servant, and after a few more sen- 
tences, I bowed to him and wished him good night. 

Friday, twelve o’clock.—Mr. Newington called 
on me, offered to shake hands. He followed me 
into my room, telling me to forgive and forget 
was my duty: he had brought a letter and parcel 
from my mother. 

The parcel was on my pianoforte! we had 
some conversation, in which | mentioned still my 
dislike to being prevented taking exercise as I 
wished; but I expressed my sorrow at having dis- 
turbed any gentleman by running when taking ex- 
ercise, if I really had done so, which I did not be- 
heve. I told him that I thought 1 had run only 
when out of sight, but that at any rate I would 
take care to do so. 

I did not satisfy him, nor he me. He told me, 
one patient, a gentleman in a cloak, had observed 
me running, and asked him if I was not deranged, 
and that that gentleman was a first-rate scholar, 
and had gone through, I do not know how many 
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books of mathematics in a shorter time than any 
one else! I did not of course mention to Mr. N— 
my reason for running. 

He next told me, that yesterday he had been to 
travel upwards of forty miles. I understand, to 
have a consultation with Sir Tothill and 
another physician, concerning another lunatic, a 
gentleman who had been residing in a cottage with 
two keepers, had been visited by two physicians, 
or by one twice a week, and having only seen 
those three faces, wished naturally for more so- 
ciety. He was coming to Dr. Newington’s at his 
own request! Ifso—poor fool! 

I seized the moment to offer to Mr. N in 
fun to make an exchange of prisoners, but it was 
to no purpose. The additional man-servant did 
not sleep in my room this (Friday) night—the ser- 
_ yants continue to sit in my sitting-room. 
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March, 1840. 


_ Havine proceeded thus far, I must now again 

interrupt the Diary to approach the most difficult, 
and in a scientific point of view the most important 
part of this work. So difficult, that I acknowledge 
[ have hitherto shrunk from and feel unequal to the 
task ; and I suspect that this has beena great cause 
of my delay in bringing it to a conclusion. I began 
about this time (April 17, to May, 1832), to de- 
clare that I was of sound mind; I will endeavour to 
explain how I became sc, and to show at the same 
time, the origin and nature of those delusions under 
which I laboured, and under which f was destroyed. 
In doing so I shall make known spiritual or mental 
phenomena, which will hardly, I am afraid, find 
credit ; but I bear testimony to them with an honest 
and upright heart, striving only to express myself 
accurately, and to report faithfully what I have 
experienced. They who give credit to me, will 
find, perhaps, the foundation of a new system of 
metaphysical and moral faith and practice. My 
first and chief difficulty will be so to order my ideas 
as to be intelligible ; my second, so to describe what 
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I have witnessed, as not to be turned to ridicule. 
I fear I may fail in the first, foreven the memory of 
the past is very painful to me, much more to dwell 
upon and arrange the ideas that present them- 
selvesto me. I am conscious too, that I am expos- 
ing my own follies and my dulness of apprehension. 

Having adopted at an early age the opinion 
that the religion of Jesus Christ was a true re- 
ligion, I resolved to look to the New Testament 
alone for a knowledge of the doctrines of that 
religion ; and I was confirmed in my purpose by the 
suspicion which arose from comparing the conduct 
and expressions of society with the standard of 
faith and practice contained in the scriptures, that 
the style and tone, the thought and practice of 
modern Christians were not correct.—At the same 
time being aware of great and repeated faults.in my 
own conduct, and being as I thought unable to find 
in my own mind any sense of the fear or love of 
God, of the reality of heaven or of hell—but fan- 
cying that my life was not regulated by any such 
ideas, | was unable to decide whether I might not 
be mistaken in my suspicion, seeing, or imagining 
that others whom I condemned lived so much more 
regularly than I did, and with so much more pro- 
priety, and having to censure all whom I respected 
Continually accusing myself of being without faith, 
and of being full of insincerity—I suffered ex- 
tremely ; for who was I, that I should find fault 
with others? Yet the scripture to which I clung, 
seemed to condemn both them and me. — 
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In those scriptures I found the promise of 
miraculous gifts by the Holy Spirit to those 
who had faith, and I could not agree with the 
received opinion of the church, or admit that there 
was any reason why those gifts should not be 
now received,—but want of faith; and in the 
habit of churchmen not to believe that they were 
any longer possible, or to be expected, I saw ex- 
cellent reason for their not appearing, as they 
were gifts to faith and not to unbelief. I do not 
now allow that I was wrong in this view of Christian 
doctrine, for though I acknowledge it is written 
that gifts of tongues, and of prophecies should fail, 
when that which is perfect is come—yet let me 
ask any sober and unprejudiced man, is the 
present divided and degraded state of the Chris- 
tian church a state of perfection? or does he 
suppose that the bare establishment of Christianity 
is that perfection alluded to by the apostle? 

I used then with great fervency to apply to our 
present wants that beautiful prayer, ‘Oh! Lord 
we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
declared unto us THE NOBLE WORKS THAT THOU 
pip'sT in their days, and in the old time before 
them, oh! Lord arise, help us, and deliver us for 
THINE HONOUR.” 

At the commencement of the year 1830, I 
was proceeding to the continent on a visit to 
one of my brothers who was at Ghent. It so 
happened, that I was very anxious whether 
I should cross from Margate to Ostend, or 
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go to Dover, to jom a friend and from thence 
with him through Calais and Dunkerque to 
Belgium. I! was alone in the coach on my way to 
Canterbury, and I knelt down for guidance, unable 
to determine for myself, and I prayed in an agony 
the Lord’s prayer. Whilst praying, I saw a vision 
of three countenances in travelling-caps, which 
succeeded one another. At the appearance of 
one of these countenances | shuddered with horror ; 
but my mind became troubled; I was astonished 
—I seemed to doubt at which I had shuddered— 
Ibecame.disturbed, and it seemed to me that in 
‘consequence of my being so puzzled and doubting, 
the vision was taken away.* I resumed my seat in 
the coach, wondering and stilled. I resolved at 
length when I left the coach at Canterbury to go 
by Margate. I got into the coach at might; we 
were delayed a great deal by the snow, and when 
daylight came I saw in the coach with me two 
young men with travelling-caps such as I had seen 
in my vision, and the features of one of these 
young men, who was a German, were exceedingly 
fair, mild, and regular, with yellow hair, such as I 
had seen in the vision. I was puzzled, when 
seeing the vision, to know whether I had shuddered 
at seeing this young manor at the sight of ano- 
ther ; and I had thought to myself ‘‘Can there be 
any evil in one so beautiful?” And again I sus- 
pected I had offended the Almighty by supposing 


* Compare Isaiah xxx. 15, and xxxii. 17, 18. 
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there could be evil in him. When I made ac- 
quaintance with my young fellow-traveller, I found 
that he was a well-disposed, honest, young Cal- 
vinist, who, though young, had thought seriously. 
I looked among the other travellers by the coach 
for the third cap. No one wore any thing resem. 
bling it; but after I had descended, in the morn- 
ing, into the cabin of the steamer, a very strange 
and singular man came down, and I recognised 
on his head the other cap I had seen in the vision. 
This gentleman, from the moment he entered, 
made use of the most horrid oaths, scarcely open- 
ing his lips without one, until 1 ventured to reprove. 
him, and, after a short argument, he gave up 
making use of them, for he was a gentleman, and 
we were on good terms afterwards. I was sub- 
sequently informed that he had been of unsound 
mind. He was certainly very wild. 

I have an impression that I saw, on another 
occasion, a similar vision, of which I do not recol- 
lect the particulars. Lremember well, however, 
when on the point of leaving the army, and uncertain 
whether I would go to study at Dublin or at Oxford, 
being at my mother’s house, I knelt down in my 
room, and prayed fervently to be directed rightly. 
I then saw, in a vision, a friend of one of my bro- 
thers whom I had known at Harrow School, sitting 
in a library with book-cases in it, in an arm-chair, at 
a table, and dressed in the cap and gown of the 
University, opposite to a fireplace, which was on 
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my left hand between us, and with whom I appeared 
to be conversing, and who, during the conversation 
we were holding together, referred toa large folio 
volume. I said to myself, <‘Good God! that is 
H , only his hair appears to be darker than 
it was at Harrow.” Upon my arrival at 
Oxford, I found that this gentleman was at Bra- 


zenose College, and having gone one day to have 
certain points connected with the University oath 
explained to me, { found him sitting exactly as I 
had foreseen in the vision, and made the observa- 
tion to myself, that his hair appeared darker than 
when he was at school; upon which, if I recollect 
right, I suddenly remembered the vision, and I 
became troubled, not knowing how to proceed, or 
how to direct the conversation, in the course of 
which he referred to a book, indeed, but to an 
octavo, not a folio volume. 1 have since ques- 
tioned in my own mind, whether this discrepancy 
between what I had foreseen and what had come 
to pass did not arise from my trouble of mind and 
disobedience to the spirit which should have guided 
me in my conversation ;* for it appears to me from 
experience, that the Almighty can indeed fore- 
show future events that may happen, but that the 
fulfilment of the details, or even of the vision 
itself may in some cases depend on the will and 
conduct of him to whom it has been manifested ;+ 

* Psalm iv. 4; xlvi. 10. Isaiah xxx. 7. 

+ 1 Kings xii. 9, 19. Jonahi. 3. Numbers xxii. 12, 20, 21,32. 
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for it is evident, if any man should foresee that he 
should arrive at a certain place, and see or do 
there certain things, if it is at all left to his will to 
have those things fulfilled, he may thwart the coun- 
sels of Divine Providence, by immediately leaving 
or passing through that place. The prophecies con- 
cerning Jesus, if they are true, could never have 
been fulfilled unless his will had worked with that 
of the Almighty. For this reason, also, it may be, 
that the prophecies are generally so obscure— 
known only by their fulfilment. 

There are many persons who esteem them- 
selves very clever and very philosophical, who 
will be inclined to shut this book and turn upon 
their heel, at having such ¢rifles laid before them ; 
but to these persons I would observe, that such 
conduct is not sound, or consistent with a truly 
plulosophical spirit; and if they will examine 
themselves, perhaps they will find that the spirit 
in which they walk, think, write, and converse, is 
either a spirit of irony and cynicism, designed to 
prove the faith and understanding of others, or a 
spirit resolved to reject all evidences concerning 
phenomena of the human mind with which they 
are personally unacquainted: as if the blind were 
to refuse to believe that there was such a thing as 
seeing—the deaf, that there was any thing like 
sound. Now I too am, I hope, a philosopher, not 
in conduct, perhaps, but in inquiry after know- 
ledge; and I know it is folly absolutely to reject 
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those evidences toa fact which are to be found 
dispersed throughout all ancient histories, and 
which are given also by modern authors, 
showing that whether by divination or by 
inspiration,—that is, whether by divine permis- 
sion or by divine appointment,—certain men have 
been enabled to foretel or foresee future events. 
I esteem those persons very unphilosophical, 
who, sitting down to inquire into the nature and 
attributes of God, or, as they would rather hear, 
of the powers of the human mind, resolutely shut 
their ears to the representations of others, and 
to the testimony of antiquity, respecting qualities 
unknown to them: in the same manner I should 
think myself deserving of much ridicule, if I were 
to determine beforehand to reject all the informa- 
tion which I might find in the traditions of the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, and the Egyptians, and to 
adapt all their chronology to the system of the 
Jewish and Christian Church. Surely, as in the 
one case, when we find three countries so distinct 
and distant from one another, as China, India, 
and Keypt, possessing each a history’whose origin 
is, and, if the facts are true, must be antedated to 
the deluge many years, if not generations, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that Moses may have 
been in error, or may be misunderstood, than to sit 
down and compress the events of centuries into the 
lapse of one generation, and reject what we cannot 
reconcile with our chronological table as fabulous - 
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so, when we find writers of all nations and all re- 
ligions, from Moses and Homer almost to our own 
times, bearing witness to the foretelling of future 
events, it is more reasonable to suppose that such 
a faculty is inherent in man, and to seek out the 
rules of an obsolete science, than to dismiss all 
these records from our minds as fanciful and 
untrue. 

There are others who may be disposed to turn to 
ridicule the homeliness, if I may so call it, of the 
visions which I have recorded,—to them I would 
call to mind the vision of St. Peter, when he saw 
all manner of flesh and fowl descending before 
him ina sheet ;—to others who may say, “ But of 
what use were these visions? they could not serve as 
a guidance, but only as an assurance afterwards 
that the person who saw them had been following 
the counsels of Divine Providence ;” I would reply, 
that that assurance is a source of great peace toa_ 
troubled mind, and that this lesson may be derived 
from them,—that in the ordinary conduct of human 
life, the exercise of the understanding is sufficient 
to direct thdse who are desirous to serve their 
Redeemer. 

After these visions, which made me more dis- 
posed to listen to the accounts which reached me 
of certain miraculous gifts to individuals of the 
church of Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Row, 
and Port Glasgow, in Scotland, when I had been 
some time at Row, attending meetings of these 
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persous, a power came upon me of chanting 
words of scripture, and words of spiritual ex- 
. hortation without premeditation. I also felt my- 
self impelled to address persons whom I did not 
know before, with passages of scripture that arose 
In my memory ; on one of these occasions, without 
my being aware of it, one of the party was a young 
lady, to whom I had promised to communicate the 
result of my investigation into the truth of the 
above miracles. About the same time, when I 
was at the manse of Row, one day the spirit of 
Mary Campbell, one of the inspired persons in the 
neighbourhood, seemed to come upon me, and 
directed me to leave the room in which [ was 
staying, and to go tomy own room and kneel down 
in prayer; this was the first time that I felt myself 
guided, and yielded myself to be guided as by a 
visible or palpable spirit. At the same place, 
and in Dublin passages, of the Old Testament were 
applied to me, which I turned to by the direction 
of a spirit, in which I was threatened with the 
most dreadful punishments, and with madness* 
if I were not faithful to the guidances which 
were given to me; again in Ireland, when [ was 
attending a meeting in behalf of a bible society 
at which I had promised to speak, my hands were 
guided to seek for passages in the New Testament, 
which I opened in a consecutive order m support 
of the line of argument I designed. following. 
Later, in Dublin, I had warnings of evil of another 


* Jeremiah i. 17; and Deuteronomy xxvill., particularly ver. 
28, 29. 
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kind, and when I was ill, my hand was guided to 
write in a style unusual to me. Then, also, I often 
yielded my limbs to be guided by influences which 
came upon me, which seemed to me like walking 
ina new life; on one occasion particularly, after 
my friend Captain H— had rebuked me for my 
room being in disorder, I was very much grieved: 
and when he had left the room, a spirit came upon 
me, and in obedience to it I began arranging the 
room and putting my clothes in order in the ward- 
robe. On another occasion, whilst I was undress- 
ing to go to bed, I was taught:to assume graceful 
attitudes of different kinds, chiefly of adoration— 
and at one moment to understand myself in spirit 
to be as St. John the apostle, at another as Judas 
—-and this depended upon a turn of thought, to me 
unintelligible—at which I became so alarmed and 
troubled, that the spirit or influence guiding me 
seemed to vanish—and I exclaimed or chanted 
sorrowfully, and by inspiration—“ Oh! where is 
my beloved gone?” When I was likened to St. 
John the apostle, | saw my countenance and form 
in the glass fair and bright—but when I was 
likened to Judas, my face was dark ; whether this 
arose from any internal operation of the mind, by 
which the visual organs were affected, or, from 
my face being accidentally in the shade without 
my observing it, I do not know; the first is most 
probable ; because afterwards I saw the countenan_ 
ces of others thus change from light to dark when 
in the same position relative to me and the light : 
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but they appeared more black, and | was then 
more weak. I have seen large pier-glasses in 
England and. in France which make the retlec. 
tions from them appear black instead of fair 
—they who have looked into them, and noticed 
the fact, will understand in some sort the effect 
of my experience. 

Only a short time before I was confined to my 
bed | began to hear voices, at first only close to my 
ear, afterwards in my head, or as if one was whis- 
pering in my ear,—or in various parts of the room, 
These voices I obeyed or endeavoured to obey, and 
believed almost implicitly ; especially after my mind 
was entirely deranged; I understood them to 
be the words of the Lord or of his Spirits. After- 
wards, when I was very faint and ill, [ saw visions 
of various kinds, the countenances of my friends 
and relations now white, now red as in flames; 
venerable countenances with flowing locks and sil- 
very beards—the hand and arm of death stretched 
over me, and processions, beautifully delineated, 
like those of the ancient pagans. 

Those voices commanded me to do, and made 
me believea number of false and terrible things. | 
threw myself out of bed—lI tried to twist my neck, 
—I struggled with my keepers. When I came to 
Dr. Fox’s I threw myself over a style, absolutely 
head over heels, wrestled with the keepers to get 
a violent fall, asked them to strangle me, en- 
deavoured to suffocate myself on my pillow, &c., 
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threw myself flat on my face down steep slopes 
and upon the gravel walk, called after people as 
my mother, brothers, and sisters, and cried out a 
number of sentences, usually in verse, as I heard 
them prompted to me—in short for a whole year 
I scarcely uttered a syllable, or did a single act 
but from inspiration; though I now know that 
scarcely one of the things I said, or one of the 
things I did, was I intended to perform. 

During this year, also, I heard very beautiful 
voices, singing to me in the most touching man- 
ner—and on one occasion I heard the sounds of 
the cattle lowing and of other beasts in the fields, 
convey articulate sentences to me, as it is 
written of Balaam. On another I was threatened 
terribly by the thunder from heaven—in short, 
nearly all sounds that I heard were clothed with 
articulation. I saw also visions, and the same day 
that I heard the cattle addressing me, on looking 
up into heaven, as I was leaving Dr. Fox’s pre- 
mises, I saw a beautiful vision of the Lord 
descending with all his saints. During the same 
year, I also saw the faces of persons who ap- 
proached me, clothed with the features of my 
nearest relations, and earliest acquaintance, so 
that I calied out their names, and could have sworn, 
but for the immediate change of countenance, 
that my friends had been there. As they were walk- 
ing at some distance their stature also changed. 

I recollect that even at the height of my delu- 
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sions I refused to obey these voices ou several 
occasions, when by obeying them I was afraid of 
taking away the life of my attendants—for instance 
I was often desired to push a man named Hobbs 
backwards into an empty bath, but I was afraid to do 
it, lest I should injure him. I also often through dis- 
appointment and rage through fatigue and despair 
of comprehending them, rebelled against them, and 
refused to do any thing; choosing melancholy, sulki- 
ness and inactivity, or my own will. On another oc- 
casion being desired to throw myself over a steep 
precipice near the river Avon—with the promise 
that if I did so, I should be in heavenly places, or 
immediately at home, I refused to do so for fear of 
death, and retired from the edge of the precipice 
to avoid the temptation—but this last was not till 
after repeated experiments of other kinds had 
proved to me that I might be deluded. For I was 
cured at last, and only cured of each of these delu- 
sions respecting throwing myself about, &c. &c., 
by the experience that the promises attendant 
upon each of them were false. When I had fairly 
performed what I was commanded, and found that 
I remained as I was, I desisted from trying it with 
any sincerity, and soon left it off. 

I was tempted to do these things very often from 
hearing the voices tell me that my fellow-prisoners 
were suffering for me, and that if I did so-and-so 
JT should relieve them ; but atlast I was warned a 
change would take place in my situation, and when 
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the voices one day said to me, ‘‘ Mr. 
ing or suffocating for you ;” another, or the same 
voice added, ‘‘ to think of, or to reflect on with 
shame and contrition too,’’ or words of that kind; 
then my mind began to have peace, and I began to 
breathe again. I knew I had been deceived— 
and when any voice came to order me to do any 
thing, I conceived it my duty to wait and hear if 
that order was explained, and followed by another 
—and indeed I often rejected the voice altogether : 
and thus I became of a sudden, from a danger- 
ous lunatic, a mere imbecile, half-witted though 
wretched being: and this was the first stage of my 
recovery. 
_ This took place in the cricket season about six 
months before the end of the year 1831, and the 
consequence of it was, that during the day I was 
released from my fastenings, though not at night 
for a long time after. My limbs being more at 
liberty, having more exercise, more occupation, 
more amusement,—my health and tone of mind 
soon made rapid advances towards restoration— 
and though afterwards I once struck my keeper and 
one of the patients, it was from ample provocation, 
and not from delusion or insanity. From this time, 
in truth, I needed nothing but observation, and 
not coercion. 
During the time of my greatest infirmities, I 
also called my keepers and others by various 
names, aid some by the names of my brothers 
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or sisters, some I addressed as my father; this 
last was either on account of some resemblance in 
the features orin the dispositions, or on account of 
their age ; I also called the keepers by inspiration, 
Honesty, Sincerity, Simplicity, Joviality, &c., ac_ 
cording to their characters—though I did not then 
comprehend my own manner of address, and I knew 
not that [ was in a madhouse ; —but after I began to 
recover from my frightful dream, to become alive to 
the dreadful reality of my position, I understood both 
things and persons to be really what they were,— 
though not always, nor for some time; for long after 
I worshipped one of my keepers as the Lord 
Jesus—even a few weeks before my departure 
from Dr. Fox’s. 

It is curious, and it is contrary to the theory of 
the doctors, who deprecate all excitement among 
their patients, that every dispute and struggle I 
had with those controlling me, served to strengthen 
my mind and to dissipate my errors. Particu- 
larly that occasion on which I struck the keeper 
Hobbs, upon his attempting to collar me and 
to force me to come and be shaved. I cannot 
recollect accurately whether then I had already 
begun to doubt the truths of Christianity—but I had 
begun to reason with myself how often I had been 
deceived through life in adopting upon trust the 
opinions of others, and in following the fashions 
and habits of society; and I determined, when I 
was released ffom confinement to do nothing what- 
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ever which | could not prove reasonable, and 
among other things, as more consistent with 
nature and reason, I resolved to wear my beard 
and long hair; I had no sooner come to this reso- 
lution, than the voices I used to hear taunted me 
with cowardiceand subserviency to those around me 
in not putting it into instant execution, on account 
evenofthe filthy manner in which I was shaved ; and 
I was made to feel, that I was guilty of gross in- 
gratitude to my Saviour in not insisting upon my 
right to do this in spite of any opposition that 
might be made to it. The consequence was that 
I replied in thought to these voices, “we will see 
if it is so,” and I was soon after engaged in a 
desperate struggle with the keepers in support of 
my right, in which one of them wilfully dislocated 
my thumb, and another knelt on my belly, and 
seized my throat to suffocate me into submission. 
My spirits were completely aroused by this affair, 
and I gained a self-confidence, and a liberty of 
thought for a long time lost to me; the absurdity 
of my Saviour having desired me in such circum- 
stances to expose myself to such disgraceful treat- 
ment was self-evident, and my resolution became 
the stronger to exercise a great control over 
myself, and cautiously and steadily to resist being 
led away again into any situation of difficulty by 
these voices. Still, however, I fancied the voices 
were holy, sent to try and to instruct me, and 
that I was bound to respect and pay attention to 
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them; but 1 was no longer afraid of being led 
into any danger by obeying them, though I thought 
that Imight expose myself to ridicule. For this 
reason I was desirous of being placed under ob- 
servation, and I should voluntarily have sought 
retirement, and have submitted to the control of 
a physician or clergyman, if I had then received 
my liberty; and in this state of mind I continued, 
in this respect, for two or three months afterwards. 
The reason of this was that many of the guidances 
I received proved themselves by their results to 
be true and reasonable, so that I could not doubt 
but that they were benevolent and divine; but 
often when I had submitted either to the direc- 
tions of a voice, or to the motions of a spirit to a 
certain extent, I found myself left in the lurch, 
and unable to understand further what I was to 
do; and this in circumstances of great embar- 
rassment, likely to excite much laughter and as- 
tonishment in those with whom I had to do. For 
instance, I have been often desired to open my 
mouth, and to address persons in different man- 
ners, and I have begun without premeditation a 
very rational and consecutive speech, but in a 
singular, and as might be styled original manner, 
but in the midst of my sentence, the power has 
either left me, or words have been suggested con- 
tradictory of those that went before ; and I have 
been deserted, gaping, speechless, or stuttering in 
great confusion. Conceiving at that time that the 
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inspirations I received were true, but that I misun- 
derstood them, I imagined that I was to blame, as 
the voices told me I was, through affectation or 
insincerity, or want of faith; that it was still my 
duty to attend to what I heard; and thatif I were 
in quiet circumstances, and in private, I might at 
length discover the mystery of my difficulty in 
comprehending what I was to do or say; but I 
Judged that it was impossible to do so without many 
failures, and that these might expose me to great 
contempt, I was therefore desirous that these fail- 
ures might not take place in public. The letters I 
wrote from Dr. Fox’s asylum will serve as another 
example of what I mean. I may say that every 
syllable of these letters I saw by illusion on the 
paper before I wrote them; but many other sen- 
tences also appeared besides those which I chose ; 
and often these sentences made light of or contra- 
dicted what went before—turning me to ridicule, 
and that ridicule goading me to anger and madness, 
and I had great labour and difficulty to collect my- 
self to seize those that were at all consecutive—or 
not too violent—or not too impassioned. This was 
extremely painful. My readers will find in these 
letters a great deal of sense and forcible writing, 
mixed with a great deal of weakness and imbe- 
cility ; thus the inspirations and guidances I have 
received have been often good and becoming, and 
therefore I conceive, in the sense in which the term 
is usually employed, divine; often they were de- 
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fective, and much my judgment ought to have re- 
jected, and probably would have rejected in 
calmer circumstances. But I was in a room with 
other madmen—continually interrupted by the 
entrance of one servant or another—liable to im- 
pertinent questions—how I was getting on with my 
letters—to threats of having the pen and ink taken 
away if I did not get on faster—and to have my 
paper snatched up to see what I had written. 
Oh! my Countrymen!—Oh! Humanity !—Oh! 
Christianity 2. Pshaw ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


THERE were two or three other delusions I la- 
boured under, of which [ hardly recollect how I was 
cured—one in particular, that I was to lean on the 
back of my head and on my feet. in bed, and 
twist my neck by throwing my body with a jerk from 
side to side. I fancy that I never attempted this with 
sincerity, because I feared to break my neck ; and I 
think I left it off chiefly from being weary of at- 
tempting it, partly from being fastened down until I 
had grown out of the delusion or some other had 
supplied its place, partly from the fear of being 
still more confined in bed, as | once was, with a 
strap over my breast. Not long ago I threw 
myself, scarcely thinking of it, into a similar 
posture, and began throwing myself about ; when, 
recollecting myself, it seemed to me asif I did 
it in some degree for relaxation, as a man 
stretches his limbs when yawning, in some degree 
to promote perspiration, being sensible of a dry 
and feverish state of the skin. But when I was 
ill I did it by command, and with the idea of 
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miraculous benefits ensuing. “I was also desired 
to suffocate myself on my pillow, and in various 
ways; this | never could perform, and I gave it 
up, weary of attempting it, 

I suspect that many of the delusions which I 
‘laboured under, and which other insane persons 
labour under, consist in their mistaking a figu- 
rative or a poetic form of speech for a literal one ; 
and this observation may be of importance to 
those who attend to their cure. I was led to it 
at Dr. Fox’s and it was very useful to me. Dur- 
ing the progress of my recovery there, I kept 
watching minutely all my experiences, and my 
conduct, and that of other patients, comparing 
their cases with my own, and drawing such con- 
clusions as in those painful circumstances I was 
able : I did this also with the desire of bemg able 
to remove the delusions of others. If any one 
knew how painful the task of self-examination and 
of self-control was, to which I devoted myself at 
that time, every minute without respite, except 
when I was asleep, in order that I might behave, 
and with the sincere desire of behaving be- 
comingly; they would understand how cruel I 
felt it afterwards, when I required my liberty for 
the further pursuit of health and of strength of mind, | 
to have it denied to me for fear of my doing any 
person any bodily harm. 

Keeping my mind continually intent upon 
unravelling and understanding the mysterious 
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influence I was under, I one day saw an old 
gentleman who had been in China pluck a 
privet-leaf, and declare that it was tea; the 
same used to smear his face with the re@ clay, 
calling it paint. I thought immediately thus— 
the spirit speaks poetically, but the man under- 
stands it literally. Thus you will hear one lunatic 
declare that he is made of iron, and that nothing 
can break him ; another, that he is a china vessel, 
and that he runs in danger of being destroyed 
every minute. The meaning of the spirit is, that 
this man is strong as iron, the other frail as an 
earthen vessel; but the lunatic takes the literal 
sense, and his imagination not being under his 
own control, he in a manner feels it. In like 
manner, when | was desired to suffocate myself 
on my pillow, and that all the world were suffo- 
cating forme, &c. &c., | conceive, now, that the 
spirit referred to the suffocation of my feelings— 
that I was to suffocate my grief, my indignation, or 
what not, on the pillow of my conscience ; that I 
was not to abandon myself to my feelings, but to 
control them, as others did theirs around me. 
Here, however, let me observe, that I suspect the 
health of the mind and the health of the body, 
particularly the operation of the lungs, and of the 
heart, and the state of the blood, to be essentially 
connected. I believe the healthy state of the 
mind depends very much upon the regulation of 
the inspiration and expiration; that the direc- 
‘lon “ animum rege” has a physical as well as a 
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‘spiritual sense; that is, that in controlling the 
spirit you must control your respirations. I will 
instance, in support of this, the stupid appear- 
ance of many deaf people, who usually are 
unable to breathe freely through the nostril, and 
keep their mouths wide open; a habit very com- 
mon amongst idiots. I will instance, again, the 
stupifying effects of a bad cold. Now the voices 
I used to hear during my illness at Dr. Fox’s, 
told me that that state of mental perfection they 
required me to attain to, was dependent upon the 
proper command of my heart and my head, and, if 
I recollect rightly, of my conscience, which I was 
made to suppose dwelt in my bosom. I was 
repeatedly desired to “keep my head and heart 
together,” not to let “‘my head go wandering 
from my heart,”—that ‘if I kept my head and 
heart together,” I should do well; but that 
this third power, which, if I am not wrong, 
was conscience, ought to regulate both, if 
I would be perfectly happy. I understood 
very little of what I heard at the time. But now 
I conceive that the voices when they told me to 
keep my head and heart together, meant me to 
think on what [ was in need of, or desired; of 
those subjects or objects my heart and health dic- 
tated to me, since the head may be occupied on 
subjects which are repulsive to the heart, or out of 
time, and out of place, and out of character ; as if 
a parent who had a family of children craving for 
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food, were to go idling to a fair to look at puppet- 
shows—as if a man who had an important appoint- 
ment to keep, were to lose himself, and all memory 
of itin reading a novel. It is evident, however, 
that a man may keep his attention upon his desires 
with the thought only of gratifying them ; and such 
a man may be of sound mind according to the or- 
dinary sense of the terms, and yet have no thought 
of his relative position in society, or in the creation. 
Here, then, conscience comes into play, to know 
whether the emotions of the heart are just, and 
how far they ought to be indulged, and reflection 
taken to allay them; and if I may be allowed to 
say soina matter many make light of, others may 
think fanciful—I question whether the operations 
of the conscience and reflection can be conducted 
but through the medium of the lungs filling the 
chest at proper intervals, according to the degree 
of passion of the mind, or of action of the body. 
Should this be the case, and should a well-regu- 
lated breathing be essential to bodily health and 
mental restoration—it is possible, that the effecting 
of this mechanically even may give much relief. I 
have certainly found it so—and I cannot help sus- 
pecting .that this secret, rudely understood, was 
known to Dr. Fox, or to his servants—otherwise 
why should one of the servants have strangled me, 
at my request, with the strings of my waistcoat ; 
why should throttling and strangling when resorted 
to subdue a lunatic; why did one of the servants, 
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with an iron bar, keep my head undery water in the 
bath for a long time? And may not the virtues of 
the cold bath and shower bath in the cure. of 
lunatic patients reside principally in this, that they 
cause such a violent panting—such a sudden and, 
I conceive, often even dangerous and improper 
action of the heart and of the lungs? I cannot help 
thinking that there was in the madhouse of Dr. 
Fox some practical though ignorant apprehension 
of this truth, and therefore, whilst I give the above 
figurative interpretations of the delusion that I was 
to suffocate myself, I do not positively assert that, 
in this instance, there was no truth in the literal 
application of it, any more than that it was always 
suggested by the same train of idea ;* far from it. 


* To make my ideas more clear, let me sum up my arguments 
or proposition thus: That a healthy state of the mind is identi- 
cal with a certain regulated system of respiration, according to 
the degree of bodily action; that the exercise of reflection or of 
conscience, in the control of the passions or affections of the mind, 
is concomitant with, or effected by a proper control of the respi- 
ration—quiet when the mind is quiet, accompanied with sobs or 
sighs when otherwise. That the mind and the blood being in- 
timately connected, the health of the body depends also on this 
healthy regulation of respiration, promoting a proper circulation 
and purification of the blood; that, consequently, the effecting 
respiration by mechanical means, without the control of the mus- 
cles by thought, is profitable to the health of the body, and also 
to that of the mental faculties, although they may not be, at 
least distinctly, occupied by any ideas; in the same way as, if 
several printing-presses are worked by machinery, it may be 
necessary for the perfect state of that machinery, that all the 
presses should be in motion, although some may have no types 
under them. 
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For I recollect during my recovery at Dr. Fox’s, 
I used to place myself in the different positions I 
had formerly occupied, in order to retrace my 
thoughts, and see if I could account for my feel 
ings—on one of those occasions I sat down ina 
niche, into which I had been fastened, in the bow 
at the end of the common room. I experienced 
then an extraordinary sensation of suffocation, 
and I found it was produced by the position of 
every object and of every line in the room being 
oblique to my visual organs instead of square ; and 
Ihave no doubt this sensation caused the idea 
continually to haunt me when I was seated in that 
niche, where I passed whole days pressing my nos- 
trils to a wooden ledge, that served to support the 
arms, as in an arm-chair. 

Moreover I have remarked, that when my mind 
is most disturbed, I breathe at that time violently 
and rapidly, and with difficulty through the nostrils, 
and I have observed in the glass, when I have been 
exasperated, my nostrils compressed above and 
dilated below, and quivering rapidly with the vio- 
lence of my breathings—-reminding me of a bust I 
have seen somewhere of Achilles. The spirits also 
which I conceived to speak to me, used to direct 
me to control my breath, and, ‘‘to breathe gently 
up one nostril down another.” I have often found 
too, that when I am depressed or agitated by any 
passion, a deep-drawn breath will change the 
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whole complexion of my thought and the tenor of 
my desires. 

Tam afraid that these details will appear tedious 
and frivolous : but on a subject, on which medical 
men are evidently so ignorant, and, usually, so 
thoughtless—and nearly all others are desperate, 
because they deem it beyond their comprehension, 
I hope I may be excused in entering upon these 
minute particulars, though they are but lucubra- 
tions on the operations of a deranged understand- 
ing—still that was a deranged understanding. 

The following are further illustrations of the idea 
that the lunatic mistakes a poetic train of thought for 
the reality. I was told repeatedly that such and 
such persons were my mother, sisters and bro- 
thers, &c. I conceive the idea was spiritual or 
that they resembled them. I was told that 
I was not in England, and I believed it; I con- 
ceive, indeed I know* the meaning was, that 
the treatment I was suffering from the system to 


* In the year 1833, at Sevenoaks, I received early in the 
morning a letter from a Colonel Austen, a magistrate in the 
neighbourhood, in answer to an application I had made the 
previous evening to him, In it he mentioned, that on receiving 
my note he had immediately left his dinner-table to answer it, 
and that he would take an early opportunity of seeing me. In 
every respect it was such an answer as a magistrate and a 
gentleman should give to a person in my situation, and the first 
example of kind and immediate attention that I had received. 
The moment I had read it I exclaimed of a sudden, ‘ Now 
I am in England !” and then I recollected and knew the meaning 
of my former delusions. 
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which I was subjected, was unworthy of England. 
I was told to wrestle with my keeper: this I con- 
ceived so extraordinary that I hesitated; but the 
spirits told me “they intended me to wrestle with 
him in civility ;” and I suppose I was meant to 
expostulate and remonstrate with him. 

I remember, however, that the spirits, or voices of 
invisible angels, as I fancied them to be, used to 
sing to me at one time, “ wrestle with Herminet 
Herbert” (that was the name applied to my 
keeper, Samuel Hobbs) ; at another—I must hope 
to be excused for mentioning it—* kiss Herminet 
Herbert.” Both these commands were to me so 
extraordinary and unusual, that I could not under- 
take either, until scared by superstitious fear, or cut 
by feelings which I fancied were those of compunc- 
tion for doubting and disobeying the goodness of 
God, and conceiving that I could be wiser than 
he who ordered me. At last I obeyed, in trust 
that it was my duty to do so, and that good would 
come of it, though I could not understand how. 
I do not recollect, however, having ever kissed 
the servant, and seldom did I try to do so, be- 
cause my feelings of delicacy were stronger than 
my fears of bodily harm, which did not prevent 
me from often attempting to wrestle with him. 
Seldom, however, if at all, did I actually wrestle 
with this man, though I did with others stronger 
than him. I used to seize him by the waistcoat 
to do so, understanding from my spirits that it 
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was what he wished me to do; and yet, not find- 
ing him meet me as if he had any desire to 
grapple with me, I was usually puzzled, and de- 
sisted. He was also, though a slight man, of 
a peevish, hasty disposition, more ready to strike 
than the others, and his language was often truly 
horrible. Perhaps this may have added some- 
what to my irresolution: but I conjecture that the 
very fact that he was slighter and less powerful 
than the other servants, making him a more 
reasonable match for me, was the cause that I 
did not persist in wrestling with him, because the 
acts of lunacy are preposterous and wnreasonable. 

For this, again, is one species of lunacy, to 
mistake a spirit of humour enjoining an act which 
is an evident absurdity, for a spirit of sincerity, 
or, as the French say, to take it “au pied de la 
lettre ;” as if a father were to say to his child in 
fun, ‘‘ Now, run into the puddle,’—or, “ Now, 
put your fingers into the fire,’—or, “ Now, put 
yourself into a passion,’ meaning the very con- 
trary, and the child were to take his words as if 
meant in earnest. So I was ordered to throw 
myself head over heels over stiles—to throw 
myself to the right, and left, or flat on the face 
on the floor or upon gravel walks: these forms of 
thought may have been meant as absurdities, for 
me to do the very contrary: they may also, how- 
ever, have a spiritual meaning, comprised in these 
words,—recollect yourselfi—remember where you 
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are, what you are about, what you want to do, 
and act accordingly.* 

If there is any guilt in lunacy, and lunacy is not 
a total deprivation of power to understand and 
interpret commands of this nature, I should say it 
is here that it is manifested; for it is written, 
**that no man is tried beyond his strength;” and 
the absurdity of such commands as I obeyed, was 
perhaps proportioned to my degree of under- 
standing at all times. Of this I am not sure; I 
used to suspect it when J began to recover; and 
I thought very ill of myself, and believed that I 
had been very wicked; perhaps it was so: but, 
when I was most low-spirited and cast down by 
these thoughts, and had so deep a seuse of self- 
distrust and degradation, that perhaps I might 
never have recovered a sound understanding, 
that is, spirit to claim the respect due to my 
situation, if that state of mind had continued, I 
was mercifully relieved (to myself it was mercy, 
to him it was barbarity) by witnessing the gradual 
destruction, and degradation, and exposure ofa 


* As further examples of this kind, I may mention the case of 
a very powerful man in Mr. Notttietaat s asylum, who told me 
he was as weak as a child---he looked like a castle. Another 
gentleman at Dr. Fox’s, on my remonstrating with him for 
tormenting an old Quaker lunatic, who was affected by pavor 
lymphaticus, replied to me ‘‘he believed God Almighty had 
put him there to amuse him ;” and this he said not in joke, but 
in sober seriousness. 3 
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fine old man, who was placed in exactly similar 
circumstances to mine own. 

I saw him enter Dr. Fox’s asylum in every 
appearance of a sound state of mind: I mistook 
him for a visitor, a friend of one of the patients. 
The rude replies of the servants soon convinced 
me of my error. A fortnight after, this aged 
gentleman—a merchant of the city of Bristol— 
besmeared himself over with the red clay in the 
yard, calling it paint, and became the annoyance 
of every being in the common room in which we 
were sitting. A few days more, and he was 
fastened, as I used to be, im aniche, on a hard 
seat, the whole day long, with a belt, to the wall, 
and in a straight waistcoat, his face red and in- 
flamed, his grey head leaning forward on his 
bosom, his eyes unable to meet the look of any 
other servant or patient. Gradually he became 
more loathsome, and when his meals were brought 
to him he “ gobbled” them down—lI can use no 
other expression — with pitiable and revolting 
voracity, without attention to order, to cleanliness 
—without respect to any object or person around 
him. This was a picture to me of what I had 
been; and I said to myself, ‘‘ Surely, then, this sad 
state may be the necessary eflects of the situation 
in which we are placed! Surely the lunatic’s 
conduct, however profane, may receive at least 
extenuation, from the barbarous circumstances in 
which society connive at his being placed !’’ and I 
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gathered courage and hope. Till then I had 
accused myself, and I had sickened at the thought 
that I had sacrificed reason and self-control to my 
gullet—to the pleasure of eating and drinking the 
fat meats and the sour beer that had been set 
before me. For at my meals, morning and even- 
ing, the voices I used to hear flocked about me 
like bees, and every one, in the tones of some 
relation or of some friend, begged of me in turn to 
refuse a piece of meat for her sake, to leave my 
bread for his sake, and so on. Then, when one 
voice told me to refuse any thing for her sake, 
another came to desire me to eat it for her sake, 
and I was bewildered. I suppose that I was 
hungry, and that I enjoyed my meals; Il 
could not understand why I should be advised to 
refuse them. The servant stood by me, jogging 
me, offering me morsels, saying, ‘‘ Come, Mr. 
Perceval, make haste ; why, you won’t be done all 
day.” Atlength, if I refused, my meals were taken 
away or I was rated and scolded, and had them 
forced down my throat: I therefore, at length 
swallowed every thing that came within my reach, 
without compunction and without discrimination, 
and often as if it were very humorous to do so: 
and then I accused myself of selling my soul for 
a sop of bread and tea, or fora slice of bread and 
mutton—of sacrificing my immortal happiness for 
the sensual pleasure of guttling ; and this, as I 
then thought, in a glorified body. 
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But now I reason thus—-whenever I had most 
to think of, whenever my thoughts and hands 
were most occupied, I became, I suppose, nearest 
to a sound state of mind, and consequently most 
aware of my situation, most distressed at my weak- 
ness, and most confused at my exposure, yet 
still in a manner unconscious of these feelings ; 
for Iam sure that the human mind has a double 
action; that of sense or sensation, and that of 
acknowledging, noticing, or defining its sensa- 
tions, just as an absent man will walk up and 
down stairs to look for his pen or pencil, and at 
last find it in his hand or behind his ear; just as 
men, when occupied in thought, often rise from 
their chair and proceed to a table, or to a drawer, 
or to the garden, unconscious of their motion, 
until ina manner they awake, collect themselves, 
and feel what they wanted. So the lunatic is not 
entirely without sense, but his mind harassed by 
other painful thoughts, and intent upon them, 
appears insensible to the shocking situation in which 
he is placed. But, if being necessary to a sound 
state of mental and moral feeling, that all or that 
many of the faculties of mind and body should be 
called into play at one time, and above all things 
that the body or members should be occupied,— 
when such an occasion arrives, he becomes more 
sensible to his disgraceful and painful position, 
but without control over his feelings or thoughts. 
So when I was at meals, my hands being em- 
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ployed, and when I was to be shaved, having to 
compose my features and person for the opera- 
tion,—having to recollect myself,—I became more 
aware of my real position, my thoughts being 
called out from myself to outward objects. Ihave 
no doubt also that the recollection that I was_ 
often deprived of a knife, and not allowed to use 
my own razors for fear I should hurt myself, con- 
tributed greatly to my mental sufferings. But I 
could not command myself, the trial was too much 
for me, and [I became a noisy and gluttonous 
buffoon, drowning, and flying from, sense in bois- 
terous exclamations, and in the hasty devouring of 
my food. If I had been in humaner circum- 
stances, probable this would not have been * 

But when the voices I heard desired me to 
refuse such a piece of meat for the sake of one 
friend, to eat such a piece for the sake of another 

* The lunatic doctors appear to think that patients do not feel 
their position: now, [ know that many lunatics are extremely 
sensible to ridicule; this sensitiveness is, indeed, one of the 
phenomena of an unsound mind; and I know that lunatics are 
very much pained and embarrassed by exposure under their 
misfortune, and I suspect that this is common to all. But they 
are not able to bear up against the feeling, and therefore fly for 
relief to boisterousness and impudent boldness, or sink from it 
into an apathy and passiveness, which is supposed to betray 
absence of feeling, when it really betrays incapability to meet 
such feeling. I have noticed in another volume my having 
been, during the progress of my recovery at Dr. Fox’s, com- 


pletely thrown off my balance by the fear of meeting strangers ; 
put it was not until I reflected, that I knew the cause of my own 


silly conduct. 
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friend, they commanded me to act so in the first 
place spiritually, that is, to revolt at eating such 
food in such a place, in such circumstances, served 
in such a manner ;—to shew, in eating, a sense 
of my situation, and of my ill treatment; but in 
the second place, to eat in humility and in thank- 
{ylness, what was necessary for health and main- 
tenance. ‘hus, persons who are in grief often 
cannot, that is, wll not eat, and women when 
offended will leave their meals, shewing a high 
spirit. Often, also, since my confinement, I have 
felt disposed to leave my food, but I fear for 
my health, and I have swallowed it as it were 
against myself, thinking on these things; but 
at other times I have regained self-possession, and 
found my mind at liberty, by pausing and draw- 
ing a deep breath, sobbing or sighing, as the 
cloud of former recollections has passed over 
me. 

Thus, lunacy is also the mistaking of a command 
that is spiritual for that which is literal—a com- 
mand which is mental for one that is physical, and 
so I conceive when I was commanded to kiss and 
wrestle with Herminet Herbert, the intention was’ 
to cultivate such and such dispositions to him, not 
practically to put the words in execution. 

Why Icalled this man Herminet Herbert I do 
not know, neither can I explain or define my un- 
derstanding of the term, only I was told on my in- 
quiring of my spirits the meaning of the words that I 
knew it very well, and I then endeavoured to explain 
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them thus with reference to the Greek and German 
languages—“ Herminet”—the messenger, herald, 
orinterpreter* —“ herr,” the Lord—“ bert,” I could 
by no means translate, and the voices told me it 
meant “ of hell,” and I understood that Herminet 
Herbert was a familiar style by which souls under 
punishment might pie the Lord, as a son calls 
his father “ governor,” or a debtor, his prison, his 
‘“‘palace,” or “castle.” I have found since, on 
referring to an old dictionary, that the word “ her- 
bert,” or ‘‘ heer-bert,” signifies Leader, or Lord of 
Hosts.t The name, like many of my thoughts at 
Dr. Fox’s madhouses, was, or seemed original to 
me. I hadno clue to lead to it; other ideas were, 
I have no doubt, suggested by my position, by the 
manners around me, and by the language of this 
very servant. I believed I was to be dissected 
alive, and cruelly butchered, and often he used to 
rate me saying, “Pll cut your guts out,’”—*“ Pll 
cut your ——— out!” Who would imagine 
that such language was possible from a keeper of 
a lunatic asylum to a gentleman! But so it was; 
and if my readers will only consider how a lunatic 
is abandoned, and reflect upon human nature, 
they will know how guilty society is, and that 
these things are only too probable. 

IT remember, also, that when I was ordered to 
wrestle with Herminet Herbert or to kiss Hermi- 


* The keeper of the key of a door, or a mystery- 
{ Properly, the glory or the brightness of an army, 
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net Herbert, the voices explained to me, that I 
was to take each of these directions in a contrary 
sense—ironically. That is, when I was desired to 
kiss him, I was to wrestle with him, or strike him, 
—when to wrestle with him, to kiss him; but I 
disobeyed, and then I was told I disobeyed through 
cowardice,—that I was affecting not to understand 
and, in consequence, losing all patience: at last I 
knew not which was which; and then the voices 
said, that my understanding became confounded 
through my hypocrisy. Moreover, I often heard 
the command, ‘“ Wrestle with such a one, if 
you will,” “Strike such a one, if you will,” “ Do 
this, or that, if you will;” but, when I became 
more healthy, the form of address ran thus: “ Do 
so and so, if you will,—be obedient to a spirit of 
decision or precision,’ or—‘ be obedient toa spirit 
of mockery and derision, —and the like. When I 
discovered this, I became more orderly, supposing 
that I might choose and study in what spirit I 
might act or behave. 

I conceive, therefore, that lunacy is also a state 
of confusion of understanding, by which the mind 
mistakes the commands ofa spirit of humour, or 
of irony, or of drollery; that many minds are in 
this state ; that, perhaps,this is the state of every 
human mind—that it certainly is the state of every 
mind in certain moods. I mean that in the opera- 
tions of the human intellect, the Deity, if not 
always, yet often intimates his will by thus jesting 
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if I may be allowed to call it so, with his child— 
with his creature; that in the misapprehending or 
perverting of this form of address may consist 
original sin; or that such misapprehension or per- 
version 1s the first consequence of original sin (if 
such there be) pervading and making false every 
future deliberation, and conception, and action. 
Hence, I imagine, it is, that those who profess 
religion are often so hypocritical—for the true 
hypocrite is he who, like the Pharisee, fancies 
himself religious and is not. Wherefore, also, 
Jesus companied with publicans and sinners; be- 
cause amongst those who profess least, true and 
good feeling is often most prevalent. Hence, I 
imagine, also, arises the great mystery spoken 
of by St. Paul, “That which I would, I do 
not—that which I do I allow not;’ “my mind 
lusteth against the flesh—-my flesh against the 
spirit ;’ because the mind of man, fallen from a 
state of grace, thinks in a spirit of humour, as if 
that spirit were a spirit of truth; and when the 
mind, thinking in a spirit of humour, supposes it is 
forbidden to touch, taste, or handle, then, in reality, 
nature desires the contrary; and when the mind 
appears to command any thing to be done, then, 
in fact, nature desires it not to be done. Hence 
itis also that we say “ We don’t care,” “ It does not 
signify,” ‘Never mind,” and the like, in matters 
which are reallv of the greatest, perhaps of eter- 
nal, moment. Certainly, this law of contradiction 
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exists, and it has been noticed by other writers 
beside St. Paul, even in its physical effects. By 
Ovid, somewhere, writing on the passion of Love, 
and by Martial, in an Epigram I must only allude 
to. I guard myself from saying that this is an 
universal law, lest I lead myself or others into 
error. Butdo we not know how often, as boys at 
school, we have disobeyed orders, and done things 
merely because they were forbidden—do we not 
know that the surest way to make people read a 
book is to say that they ought not to do so? Do 
we not often meet persons of whom it is said, that 
they are of so perverse a disposition, that you have 
only to desire them not to doa thing to make them 
long to do it—to request any thing of them as a fa- 
vour inorder that it maynot bedone. I acknowledge 
I do look upon this as a discovery in the opera- 
tion of the intellectual faculties of much importance, 
for which Iam thankful. Others have noticed the 
fact—I have been enabled to give a solution of the 
fact—a solution, I suspect, if rightly considered, to 
a great degree, of the mystery of iniquity. Sin 
then is a misapprehension, a shadow, a mockery. 
Those who have the conduct of little children, 
will find great pleasure and benefit, in attending 
to this rule, particularly if they are of a fractious 
and passionate disposition. Children should be 
respected, not only as our children, but as little 
temples of the eternal spirit—and temples in which 
the operations of the mind are more pure, and 
u 2 
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more orderly—in which the mora] sense is more 
perfect, than in vessels which have been bandied 
about in, and polluted by the world, and wherein 
the mental machinery is deranged, and clogged by 
disorderly appetites. Servants set over them, will 
order them abruptly to leave their little sports— 
hurry them here—frighten them there—snatch 
things out of their tiny clinging fingers ; by doing 
so, the order of nature is disturbed, time is not 
given or method employed to let their wills chime 
in with those of the person set over them—they 
become cross and ill-humoured, crying, passionate, 
and violent. But I say yield to them that they 
may yield to you—watch the moods of their minds, 
and according to their dispositions, or to the humour 
they are in, play with them; in the manner you 
conduct yourselves to them, play with them as a 
skilful angler will play with a fish that he has just 
struck, and would safely bring to land: is not 
the prize worthy of your attention? 

What more shall I say, lunacy is a confusion of 
the understanding—but it is also the emancipation 
of the mental faculties from the control of a natu- 
ral but often erroneous, that is, already confused 
judgment; so that the talents become free which 
have before been cramped, and those discover 
themselves which were before smothered. Lunacy 
is like drunkenness ; only that it is worse and more 
lasting: and many poets, many painters, many 
singers, many actors, and even orators, have never 
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spoken, acted, sung, designed, or written so well 
as when they have been intoxicated; because ine- 
briety overturns the natural judgment, which sets 
right for wrong, sweet for bitter, and with it 
the sense of many improprieties, which embarrass 
speech and action. Now the judgment of man was 
intended, with humour, to control and moderate— 
but being sinful, it is liable to spoil every thing by 
affectation and hypocrisy, and to fetter, oppress, 
and mislead. When the power of judgment is 
taken away, then passion and feeling take the lead, 
and splendid diction, splendid action, splendid 
delineation follows ; but such as a sober mind still 
condemns as needing correction,—which, however, 
the critic himself often cannot apply. I think, 
therefore, that by the observation of the operations 
of the mind, under such circumstances, much spi- 
ritual and even physical knowledge may be ob- 
tained, because I am convinced that the mind is 
a piece of excellent machinery. Like to a mu- 
sical instrument, whose movements we are yet to 
discover how to regulate, by certain fixed and, if 
I may call them so without offence, mechanical 
laws. Iam witness that there is a power in man, 
which independent of his natural thought and will, 
can form ideas upon his imagination—control his 
voice—and even wield his limbs ;—twice my arm 
has been raised and moved suddenly, as by a gal- 
vanic force, without my having any intention to do 
so, that I was conscious of. This also is curious, 
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that when I was eating my breakfast, the voice 
about me often said, “If you will do so and so, wE 
will ask for another piece of bread-and-butter for 
you;” and if I obeyed, without my needing to speak, 
the servant, after looking attentively at me, would 
come and offer me the bread-and-butter. I con- 
ceive now, that by my countenance or manner [| 
was made to express the desire for more food; but 
it is a proof that the voices I fancied I heard were 
in some manner connected with my wellbeing and 
with the operations of my mind; or, rather that I 
was made to fancy that I heard those voices by a 
power in me, intimately acquainted with the ope- 
rations of my mind. 

On cne occasion, shortly before I left Dr. Fox’s, 
as I was leaving the house and walking through 
a back gate, I was desired by the spirit to “lift 
up my head and open my voice, and see what I 
should see’—and I looked up to heaven and 
yielded my voice to the power upon me, and 
forthwith I uttered horrible oaths and_blas. 
phemies, so that I was frightened and refused to 
speak. Again I was desired to lift up my head and 
open my mouth as before, and | did so, looking up 
into the sky, and forthwith I uttered the most 
gross and revolting obscenities, by the influence of 
a similar power, and I again chose to be silent, 
rather than to obey. I was thus cured of my folly 
that I was to yield my voice up to the control 
of any spirit at hap-hazard, without regard to 
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circumstances, and without discrimination, and 
thus my mind was set at rest in great measure 
from another delusion; or rather, the super- 
stitious belief that I was blindly to yield my- 
self up to an extraordinary guidance was done 
away.* 


* Three observations I have overlooked, which may be of 
importance. ‘The first, to prove that there was a method in the 
mystery of my disorder; the second, in a scriptural; the third, 
in a medical point of view. 

I. The voices gave the appellation of Herminet Herbert, only 
to the keepers; but several of the patients they called Fitz- 
herbert. 

II. One of the keepers they styled Gop ALmicury, another 
Jesus, another the Hoty Guosr, whether on account of their 
several characters, or in good-humoured and innocent buffoonery | 
Ido not know. One of the patients also, a stout, good-humoured 
old gentleman, was pointed out to me as the Trinity in Uniry, 
and named also ‘‘ Benevolence” and JEHOVAH. 

Il]. My loss of all control over my will, and elie and 
imagination, and even of certain muscles, was aaktec tals pre- 
ceded by three successive crepitations, like that of electrical 
sparks in the right temple, not on the same spot, but in a line, 
one after the other, from left to right. 
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Berore I left Dr. Fox’s, I thought I observed 
that the cause of that delusion, whereby the 
stature of persons appeared to change, consisted in 
my comparing them in the agitation of my spirits, 
and in that weak state of health, solely with the ob- 
jects around them, or in the distance, in the same 
way as I have often found when attempting to draw 
—I have made all the objects in the middle dis- 
tance in fair proportion one with another, but 
much too large to sort with the size I was com- 
pelled to give to the objects in the foreground, on 
account of the dimensions of my paper. I will 
not, however, be too positive of the cause being 
rightly stated, though I think it was so; but this I 
know, | was aware before I left Dr. Fox’s, that 
this delusion arose from a defective use of the 
visual organs. This weakness of sight giving also 
a kind of unsubstantiality to persons I saw,—for 
their forms seemed to dilate and contract,—did, I 
have no doubt, contribute to a delusion I was under, 
that I was surrounded by spiritual bodies—and my- 
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self in such a body—not of flesh and bone, and not 
needing sleep or food. 

Let me observe, that the voices I so often speak 
of, were mostly heard in my head, though I often 
heard them in the air, or in different parts of the 
room. Every voice was different, and each beauti- 
ful, and, generally, speaking or singing in a different 
tone and measure, and resembling those of relations 
or friends. There appeared to be many in my 
head, I should say upwards of fourteen. I divide 
them, as they styled themselves, or one another, 
into voices of contrition and voices of joy and 
honour. Those of contrition were, I think all 
without any exception, on the left temple and 
forehead; those of joy and honour on the right 
temple and forehead; but on each side of the 
head, as it were over the middle of the eyebrow, 
two spirits seemed always to sing or speak to a 
measure more quick and more flaunty than the 
others—that on the left was, I think, called the 
spirit of my eldest sister—that on the right was 
the spirit of Herminet Herbert. I understood the 
use of these spirits, which were spirits of humor and 
politeness, to be necessary to a holy turn of thought, 
and that the world did not like the use, or under- 
stand the use of them. My thoughts flowed regularly 
from-left to right, guided by these voices and their 
suggestions ; and if I turned them from right to 
left, I was told that I was playing the hypocrite. 
I think it right to mention this because it was 
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always so; and though it may appear fanciful, 
there may, nevertheless, lie hid some truth in it 
connected with the nervous system which I cannot 
venture to explain. Amongst the names given to 
the spirits were those of Contrition, those of Joy, 
of Gladness, of Joviality, of Mirth, Martha (by 
which I understood over-anxiety), and Mockery, 
of Honesty, of Sincerity, and, amongst others, “a 
spirit of honourable anxiety to do my duty to the 
best of my own satisfaction,” which I was told was 
the spirit of one of my sisters—the use of such a 
phrase is evidently humorous, or ironical, or 
satirical. 

The following observation may also not be un- 
worthy of attention. When I was confined in my 
straight-waistcoat, with my arms across my breast, 
and my feet fastened to the floor, and a strap 
across my belly confining me to the wall, I used 
to get up, and sing, and behave noisily. I used 
then to consider what was my stimulus to action, 
for often I had no external motive or object, and I 
found it was to get rid of two uneasy sensations in 
the roof of the mouth—the one, at the back of the 
palate, consisted of a dull, heavy impression, as if 
made by a thick mucilaginous spittle—the other was 
more painful, and about the top of the throat, as 
if the breath came up very fiery, and impregnated 
with electrical matter. I conceive it probable, 
therefore, that nature prompted me to action to 
relieve an overheated system, and to purify a 
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stagnated state of the blood and humours. This 
was usuaily on days when I was not taken out to 
walk after dinner. Then I was most boisterous— 
bumping up and down upon my seat, and crying 
out or singing. 

On one of these occasions I contrived to get 
out of my bands, and I undressed, and ran 
naked, by order of the voices I heard, into a small 
yard attached to our prison, singing, in Portuguese, 
the following lines, which were inspired to me at 
the moment., I transcribe them as one of the most 
singular specimens of that nature of inspirations 
that often came upon me. 


Meu amo, ti amo 

Com amore fedele ; 

Mas nao posso senao 

Ser desobediente 

As teus ordems, 

Porque os meus amores 

Sao mais fortes 

Que os teus ardores 

Para mim, Para mim, 

(Jue os teus ardores 
Para mim. 


The translation of these words is as follows: 


My master, I love thee 

With a faithful love ; 

But I cannot but be 
Disobedient 

To thy commands, 

Because my loves (or affections) 
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Are stronger 
Than thy ardent love 
Towards me, towards me, 
Than thy ardent love 

For me. 


It was not till the year 1834 that I understood 
the purport of these lines. Since my restoration 
to liberty “I have pondered over many of these 
things in my heart?’—with much bitterness of 
spirit, however, and not often in the humble and 
patient disposition of Mary. I did pot know, in 
1831, that the word amo was a Portuguese noun, 
signifying ‘master,’ but on referring to my 
dictionary, in 1834, when at Hampton Court, I 
found it was so. The accent, also, which I 
was obliged, in singing or chanting them, to 
lay on the word desodbediente struck my tlassical 
ear as incorrect, wherefore I questioned at the time 
if the Holy Spirit could prompt me to scan falsely 
—the jingle of words also, nao posso senao, was 
then unintelligible to me—but the word “‘ ardores ” 
I for a long time refused to recollect when thinking 
over the lines at Dr. Fox’s. This is an instance of 
what I mean by the power of utterance leaving me 
puzzled how to proceed. When I came to the 
word ‘‘ ardores” I could not proceed. The voices 
then taunted and jeered me, saying that I knew 
what the word was, but that I did not choose to 
pronounce it, or to admit the sense of it. I pleaded 
ignorance, and then the word “ arvores,” which in 
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Portuguese meant trees was suggested to me, and 
was interpreted to me in two childish ways—one 
that it meant the gallows trees, on which I was to 
be hung, according to delusions I had in a thou- 
sand bodies all over the world—the other, that it 
meatit some “ cherry-trees,” which the Lord in 
his goodness had ordered to be planted for me at 
home. 

Thus it would appear, that the Almighty has 
power to make a man utter sentences of a reason- 
able nature, and words which yet he does not com- 
prehend ; and therefore, that the gift of tongues 
mentioned in scripture may not be altogether false 
or unattainable to in these days: also, that what 
was a reasonable and consecutive speech or hymn, 
may have been turned to nonsense and folly, on 
account of the disingenuousness of the instrument 
made use of to utter it—at the same time I do not 
plead guilty to this disingenuousness, neither do 
I deny it, it is an accusation which was often made 
of me—in the spirit, and which I do not understand 
—but whenever I have been unable to comprehend 
the leadings of the spirits upon me, I have been 
told, that. did not choose to comprehend—which 
did not appear to me to be the case, but, that J 
could not comprehend. I was told also that I was 
insincere, and seeking my own glory instead of 
that of the Lord—or afraid to confess the glory 
upon me becomingly before man—that I was un- 
simple—and that therefore the Lord turned me to 
ridicule, and put me to confusion. : 
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I recollect amongst other instances of my me- 
mory failing me, and of accusations being made of 
me in consequence, ina similar manner, that I one 
day heard, and was desired to sing, and to apply 
to myself these words : 


‘“ 1’d be a butterfly born in a bower, 
Kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet.” 


Here I paused—I heard no more, I was desired 
to open my mouth in faith and go on—but I could 
not recollect the remainder of the song. Then 
different spirits suggested to me words, with which 
I was not satisfied, and amongst others— 


But I would not be a little idle thing, 
Sitting here all day to do nothing but sing. 


I have to observe, that although I had heard the 
song “Id be a butterfly” before my illness, I do 
not recollect ever having committed it to memory, 
or being very familiar with it; therefore to have 
remembered the concluding verses could not natu- 
rally be expected of me, but would in a manner 
have been a gift. I bought the song since my 
liberty to see what were the other verses. Many 
persons have the gift of an extraordinary memory 
—they will hear a sermon and go away and repeat 
it word by word. I question now whether this is 
not in consequence of the machinery of the mind 
being in this respect, in them, in perfect order, and 
whether this power is not latent in all men, but dis- 
turbed through passion—through the mind being 
ill-regulated—perhaps through organic disease. 
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Now all or nearly all the phenomena which I 
have narrated, strange as they may appear, 
are to some degree or other familiar to all men* 
—and such, as I can ina certain degree recollect 
in myself during the whole course of my life. 
For instance, this power of a spirit to con- 
trol the utterance is daily experienced, though 
not remarked, in what we call aslip of the tongue 5 
where one word is put for another, and one letter 
transposed with another, and as the mind by a 
positive law always thinks on contraries at the 
same time, it almost invariably happens that the 
word made use of by mistake is the contrary to 
that intended. The universal for the particular— 
the affirmative for the negative, and the like. (By 
the same law, voluptuousness and cruelty have 
been so often united in one person.) The degree 
of error is not the same, but the phenomenon is the 
same—the organs of speech are made use of with- 
out the volition or rather intention of the person 
speaking. ‘This is remarkable, because it would 
prove the residence in the temple of the body, of 
two distinct powers, or agents, or wills. 


* Shyness is one very common species of Lunacy to which 
many are painfully subjected. A shy man will be quite annoyed, 
imagining the curtain in a window is a person looking at him; 
and often has not power to look up to ascertain his error. He 
is overcome by thinking that if he moves, every eye in aroom, 
or achurch, will be directed upou him: and though convinced 
by argument that it is not so, still he cannot overcome the 
impression. A good remedy is, to have an honest and serious 
occupation, and to determine quietly to observe others, 
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In writing also, the phenomenon I have men- 
tioned of the hands being controlled without 
the will or intention of the person writing, often 
takes place, when one word Is written for another, 
and this we call inadvertence, but it is really the 
effect of the same cause not recognised, which be-— 
came evident to me through the state of excite- 
ment and weakness | was in, and my faith that it 
was possible. 

Many of the things I have spoken, and many of 
the things I have heard and written, and done in 
the spirit, I have not understood for a long time 
after: and yet, when my understanding has per- 
ceived their meaning, they have often been quite 
simple. It seems to me, that in the effort to un- 
derstand, made by a deranged mind, the faculties 
become stupified and confused. 

The following is another remarkable pheno- | 
menon, which I observed during my illness. When 
I was fastened down in my bed at Dr. Fox’s, in 
the cruel manner I have elsewhere described—the 
voices I heard gave me to understand that I was 
not to sleep—that as a spiritual body I did not 
need sleep, and that if I slept, I ran a risk of in- 
creasing the dreadful lethargy, which rendered me 
unable to resist any degrading or mean thought 
or feeling presented to me. I was to he awake, 
and to endeavour to understand the directions 
given to me. Weary at length, and unable to 
comprehend these commands, I sought for sleep, 
and recollecting what my mother had formerly 
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told me of my father, that he used when he found 
himself unable to obtain rest, to keep continually 
counting to himself, I tried the same. But then 
the power of thinking numbers for myself was 
taken from me, and my mind or life lay in my 
body, like a being in a house unable to do any 
thing but listen to the sound of others talking 
around him, and voices like the voices of females 
or fairies—very beautiful—very small, and with 
a rapidity I cannot describe, began counting in me, 
and entirely without my control. First, one voice 
came and counted one, two, three, four, up to ten 
or twenty—than a second voice took up the word 
twenty, and kept repeating twenty—twenty — 
twenty—whilst another after each twenty calied 
one—two—three—four, and so on till they came 
to thirty—then another voice took up the word 
thirty, and continued crying thirty—thirty— 
thirty, whilst a voice called out after each thirty—. 
one—two—three—four, and so on till they came 
to forty, and thus the voices within me proceeded, 
dividing the labour between them, and so quickly, 
that I could not possibly pronounce the numbers. 
I conceive from this and other experiences that 
the mind acts by beautiful and delicate machinery, 
which is disorganized in all men by sin and violence 
—by perverseness. That we have no idea of the 
beauty of diction and of conversation—of the grace 
and majesty of action—of the perfection of the 
mental faculties which might be attained to, if more 
x 
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liberty were given in early life to the fancy, and if 
mankind chose to obey the laws of nature, or the 
guidance of God. I hope and expect to see such 
a state arrive in this world, or in a future life—but 
now we will not suffer the glory of God to be 
manifested in us; we will not allow God to dwell 
with us. 

But our whole system of education is wrong ; 
the mind is overtasked, overstrained, and cramped, 
or allowed to lie waste and run into riot; and 
healthy exercise and behaviour are not sufficiently 
studied and attended to. 

I ought to remark before I leave this subject, 
that the voices I heard accused me of crimes I had 
never committed, “they laid to my charge things 
that I knew not’’—I was terrified by the charge of 
having wilfully connived at the drowning of an old 
woman in London, and vilified by the supposition 
that, being not the son of my real mother, but the 
‘adopted son of a poor American woman, named 
Robinson, I had denied her on account of her 
poverty. 
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Wuen I came to Mr. Newington’s, therefore, 
I had recovered toa great extent from many of 
my delusions, and whatever they were that re- 
mained, they no longer rendered me an object 
of alarm, or a person from whom any danger was 
to be apprehended. The back of my enemy was 
broken; that superstitions fear was done away 
with, which made me suppose that I was to act 
blindly according to the inspirations I received, 
without exercising my judgment; my readers will 
therefore understand the claim to liberty which I 
made before one of my brothers at that time, 
though still confessing myself lunatic. I knew I 
was still of unsound mind, because I did not 
comprehend the nature or the meaning of the 
voices I heard continually, or the visions which I 
saw; and I had not resolution then entirely to 
disregard them. But the intimations I then re- 
ceived were not of a violent kind; but set before 
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me the actions and manners of a life beautiful and 
holy. 

At this time I found on many occasions that | 
could not speak ; I did not know why: I was com- 
pelled to write my wishes to my brothers, anda 
day or two after my arrival at Mr. Newington’s, 
I was obliged to write, finding my voice fail me, 
and I wrote in the power of a spirit (1 have the 
paper still by me), these two sentences : 

‘‘T intend to write to my mother for leave to 
go up to London, and to remain here afterwards 
if she think proper.” 

‘“‘Tt is for the sake of medical attestations, of 
persons who have known me formerly, to my 
actual state of mind and body.” 

But after’ I had been a few days enjoying the 
tranquillity of my private room at Mr. Newing- 
ton’s, (oh! how delightful that tranquility then 
was to my jaded and exhausted and feverish mind) 
I found on examining into the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, when I had more self-possession, that 
my voice was overwhelmed by my feelings; grief 
checked my utterance, and prevented me from 
speaking. I found then that I was choked, as it 
were, or suffocated ; and that if I would discourse 
on the treatment I had suffered from, or on any 
subject connected with my misfortune, nature re- 
fused to do so, except by broken sentences, and 
with much broken speech; I might call it stutter- 
ing, only that it was not confused, but difficult, and 
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repeated, articulation of syllables. This is still 
often the case when I think of those things; and 
now, as formerly, if in conversation with another, 
I have been hitherto obliged to force nature, and 
to speak with pain, not only because I am loath 
to show my feelings, but because my manner, my 
utterance, my diction might alarm, and cause a 
suspicion of my sanity. I consider this one of the 
cruellest trials of the lunatic—that on their re- 
covery, by the formality of society, they are not 
allowed to utter their sentiments in the tone and 
manner becoming their situation ; but if they do, 
they run a risk of having their dreadful and dele. 
terious confinement protracted—the world, the 
magistrates, and physicians, who are their judges, 
considering themselves of sound mind, in expecting 
from such as have been insane, and are sensible of 
their misfortune, the same tone, gesture, cadence, 
and placidity, that meets them in persons who 
have not been through any extraordinary vicis- 
situdes. 

I was at this time very weak; my nerves had 
been very much shaken—inwardly I had been 
much exasperated ; and the cold shower-bath, at 
that inclement season of the year in Dr. F’ox’s mad- 
house, had given me the most dreadful and acute 
pain I can remember having ever suffered from, 
and that in the head ; and during the remainder of 
the day my head seemed to burn with fever as if 
pricked by a crown of thorns: in vain I lay down 
on my sofa, and covered my face with a handkerchief, 
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for relief—restlessness and anxiety continually agi- 
tated me, and I began to fear for my life, or that I 
should be driven mad again; to entertain suspicions 
that Dr. Fox had a design to drive me mad again, 
that I might not be believed when I complained of 
what I had endured and seen. In this state it is 
not wonderful that when I came to Mr. C. Newing- 
ton’s, I found even the ticking of a watch painful 
tome. A fortnight’s comparative peace, however, 
soon made me recover tone and strength. 

To say that I am surprised at the ignorance of a 
lunatic doctor, would be to say that | am astonished 
the night should be dark. But how is it that that 
ignorance should so long have been allowed to 
dupe the world? ‘They seem utterly ignorant of 
the sufferings of nervous patients; to whom 
although loud noises shake and terrify them, and 
make their pulses leap—slight noises, such as the 
creaking of shoes, the crackling of a newspaper, 
the hemming and coughing of a vulgar servant, 
and the like, are sources of real pain, and mad- 
dening excitement and irritation. ‘They are ex- 
posed, however, without the slightest thought to 
all, and worse than these ; and it is a hard case, 
when a man desires to better the circumstances in 
which he or a friend is placed, in order to effect a 
cure more speedily,—to find reasonable desires 
thwarted by the ignorance of these men—through 
the implicit confidence placed in them. 

Having at length, with difficulty, succeeded in 
obtaining a private sitting-room, I soon reaped the 
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advantage of my comparative quietness. Here it 
was that | discovered one day, when I thought I was 
attending to a voice that was speaking to me, that, 
my mind being suddenly directed to outward objects, 
—the sound remained but the voice was gone ; 
the sound proceeded from a neighbouring room or 
from a draft of air through the window or doorway. 
I found, moreover, if I threw myself back into the 
same state of absence of mind, that the voice re- 
turned, and I subsequently observed that the style 
of address would appear to change according to the 
mood of mind I was in; still later, whilst continu- 
ing these observations, I found that although these 
voices usually came to me without thought on my 
part, I had sometimes a power, to a certain extent, 
to choose what I would hear. I had‘observed at 
Brisslington that the thunder, the bellowing of 
cattle, the sounds of a bell, and other noises, con- 
veyed to me threats, or sentences of exhortation, 
and the like; but I had till now looked upon all 
these things as marvellous, and | had been afraid 
to examine into them. Now I was more bold; 
having discovered so many deceits that had been 
practised on me; and being more desperate, and 
even reckless of ever being able to attain to an 
understanding of the guidances which I had ima- 
gined that the Lord had sent to me. 

I discovered, and I think very nearly in the 
manner I have stated above, the nature of this 
delusion; and, prosecuting my examinations still 
further, | found that the breathing of my nostrils 
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also, particularly when I was agitated, had been 
and was clothed with words and sentences. I 
then closed my ears with my fingers, and I found 
that if I did not hear words—at least I heard a 
disagreeable singing or humming in the ears— 
and that those sounds, which were often used to 
convey distinct words and sentences, and which 
at other times seemed to the fancy like the 
earnest cries, or confused debating, or expostula- 
tions of many spirits, still remained audible ; from 
which I concluded that they were really produced 
in the head or brain, though they appeared high 
in the air, or perhaps in the cornice of the ceiling 
of the room; and | recognised that all the voices 
I had heard im me, had been produced by the 
power of the Deity to give speech to sounds of 
this nature produced by the action of the pulses, 
or muscles, or humours, &c. in the body—and that 
in like manner all the voices 1 had been made to 
fancy outside of me, were either formed from or 
upon different casual sounds around me; or from 
and upon these internal sounds. 

Strange as it may appear, I believe that there 
are few persons living who have not, during the 
course of their lives, been aware of this phenome- 
non; I suppose there is scarcely a child breathing 
that has not, at some time or other, imagined that 
he has been called by name when no one was pre- 
sent. Often, whena lad, sitting alone, by the side 
of a pond, with my rods and lines, I have heard 
my name loudly called from the surrounding 
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trees, and, looking round, I have said, to myself, 
“JT have mistaken another sound for the calling 
of my name;” or, I have said to one of my sisters, 
if she was by, ‘* How like that was to my name.” 
But the truth is, there is no mistake—the person 
called does really hear his name called by a power 
the Deity has of causing any sound to appear to 
articulate or speak. But when our blood is in 
healthy circulation, and the mind and body healthily 
occupied, we throw off the impression, and cast it 
aside, and take no further notice about it. 

My readers will observe that I make mention 
of a power to clothe any sounds with articulation, 
as residing in man, not under his control, and 
actively developed in certain men. It is obvious, 
therefore, that as this power can give speech to 
sounds which have no shape, if I may so call it, 
so it may change the shape of speech, or make a 
man hear different words from those addressed to 
him. I suppose it to have been the double action 
of the secret power to controul man’s utterance 
mentioned in the last chapter, and of this power 
to change the nature of sound, that caused the 
miracle of the confusion of tongues, if there is 
any truth in that story. The Babylonians did not 
only speak differently to one another, but they heard 
other words than were spoken, according to the 
will of Him who made the ear, and can destroy that 
and man together. We often find now, in society, 
a young man will address another, and the person 
addressed will tell him he used such a word, which 
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the other will deny, affirming that he used another ; 
but all present will declare that he used the wrong 
word, and yet he will swear and protest and be- 
come angry, declaring that he used the word he 
intended. I have little doubt now, but that often 
this arises from a juggle upon the senses, such as 
I have described. That the young man has, in- 
deed, used the word he intended, but that the 
ears of the bystanders have been made to hear 
another. It seems difficult to account for the 
obstinacy with which the mistake is, on many 
occasions, denied by any other supposition; for 
the very fact that it also repeatedly happens that 
the wrong word has been used in mistake, and 
that the person who spoke acknowledges his 
error, renders the stubbornness of denial at other 
times the more striking and inexplicable. 

_ In a former volume I have mentioned, that 
when an old lunatic patient came to lie down near 
me, in Dr. Fox’s madhouse, upon some chairs, 
and began reading a newspaper, I heard not only 
the news that he mumbled to himself, but other 
words from his lips, conveying spiritual advice or 
suggestions. The sounds formed by the opening 
and shutting of the lips, and by the action of the 
tongue and breath in thus reading low to himself, 
were the foundation of this speech whereby the 
Deity then caused me to be addressed. For 
I must observe, the sounds usually clothed with 
speech are not always loud sounds, but minute and 
intense, and generally so; but, by comparison 
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and by resemblance, they suggest the ideas of 
shouting, crying out, laughing, bewailing, weeping, 
expostulation, and the like, and the effect is very 
beautiful, extremely delicate, and to a sensitive 
frame of mind enchanting; so that I would wil- 
lingly be able to lead an idle life, to enjoy the 
delirium of happiness and joy produced by these 
sounds, which, however, are delightful only so 
long as the mind conceives itself an object of 
special favor and patronage from the Deity, but 
which still convey consolation, and strength, and 
confidence with them, when they are accom- 
panied with the impression of fear and of suf- 
fering from the Almighty’s wrath; or charged 
with his imprecations, and menaces, and threats 
of tortures.. 

I attribute the hearing and fancying that we 
speak with others in our dreams to the same 
causes as the above, and I dare say many of the 
ancient auguries are to be explained in the like 
manner ; for instance, that of the beam of the ship 
Argo—I conjecture that the augur who consulted 
this oracle was made to hear directions of differ- 
ent kinds in the creakings and strainings of that 
beam. Perhaps, also, the many Hastern fables of 
birds talking, &c., &c., may be derived from a 
more repeated experience of these effects in 
Eastern climes, where not only the imagination 
is more vivid, but the population are more igno- 
rant, timid, and superstitious, and exposed to 
greater vicissitudes. 
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Durnmg my stav at Ticehurst, one of the 
judges, who had been trying a case of high- 
way robbery, in charging the jury, very wisely 
warned them against putting too much faith in the 
evidence of the prosecutor, who swore to the 
identity of the prisoner, and who had been very 
much terrified. The evidence of a person to 
identity, whose mind at the time of recognition is 
disturbed by fear, or any other excitement, is 
certainly not to be depended upon; for fear is a 
great unsettler of the understanding, and bodily 
trials predispose the mind to be unsettled. 
I have found that whenever my bodily health 
has been deranged, particularly whenever my 
stomach has been affected, I have been more than 
usually troubled by these fancies, particularly if at 
the same time, through sluggishness or through 
cold, I have not been breathing through my nos- 
trils, or drawing deep breaths. The ancient 
prophets, also, and the first Christians, particu- 
larly the apostles, were men who went through 
severe exercises of fasting, watching, and prayer, 
by the latter of which the imagination is excited, 
and the mind fatigued and exhausted. St. Peter 
saw the vision which was to teach him to receive 
the Gentiles, whilst fasting on the top of a house, 
where, through weakness, he fell into a trance ; 
such men being fishermen also, and therefore 
prone to superstition and to believe in wonders, 
were likely to see visions, and to hear warning 
voices. So, also, St. Paul, when terrified, being 
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deprived of his sight by the lightning. The mind 
was prepared for receiving the commands sup- 
posed to be divine, by the castigation of the 
stomach, with which the nerves of the brain are so 
intimately connected, and by terror. In these days, 
and in this nation, probably all these inspired per- 
sons would have been consigned to the madhouse, 
as it is probable Ezekiel was by his nation, of which 
the Spirit forewarned him ;* and in these days all 
these phenomena are actually classed by physicians 
in medical works under specific names, as diseases 
of the sight and of the hearing. Mr. C. Newington, 
I am shocked to say, did not hesitate to tell me, in 
a conversation that I had with him, in which I 
alluded to Ezekiel, that he should treat such a per- 
son as an insane patient; and, profane as his ideas 
were, I conclude he would have been justified in 
doing so by all sects but one, from the total neglect 
of any precautions against the power of sucha man 
being abused, on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land and of all the Christian communities, except 
the Society of Friends. Let the clergy prove 
their consistency, I decline the task; but I 
see either that Faith must be made shipwreck 
of, or that FipELiry must be much suspected. 
Now I find that augury was a science studied by 
the Romans, and that they sent their youth to 
acquire it of the Etruscans ; I find also that the 
Jews had a college of prophets—I find also that 
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the gifts of the primitive Christians caused at first 
confusion among them, and that they required 
much reproof to bring them to order. I find 
also that the Romans believed that lunatics were 
able to foretel future events—I am told that in 
the East, they are looked upon as inspired persons. 
In reference also to what I have above declared, 
that I have often spoken and written sentences 
the meaning of which I did not at the time com- 
prehend and could not apply—I recollect having 
heard in 1829, from a gentleman of the name of 
Meyers, a converted Jew protestant, then a 
minister of the Church of England, that the Jews 
had a tradition that the prophets of old did not 
understand fully what they wrote. This is hard 
to understand by those who have not expe- 
rienced it. Where is the boast of the Protestant 
religion—where is liberty of conscience, if the 
lunatic doctor is allowed to be supreme judge 
over his patients in these matters, when lunatic 
asylums supply the place of the Inquisition, and in 
a form so dreadful ? 

Here, where we boast so much of freedom,— 
in matters of religion, which is of all things the 
chief —we are really slaves. Slaves to opinion, 
slaves to custom, slaves to power. No church, 
truly free, could submit to the reformed system 
of bishop-making. The church is deprived 
of her rights and privileges by the very au- 
thorities to which they are entrusted —and in- 
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stead of Christians assembling together to be 
taught of God, as THEY profess to believe they 
might be, one or two clergymen are set above the 
whole congregation—they preach doctrines which 
are often contradictory to Scripture, and if any 
members of the church were to rise even to ques- 
tion the doctrine, thev would be silenced, seized, 
ejected, and taken before the magistrate. They 
who gain a livelihood in the name of the Bible, by 
the exercise of commonplace natural abilities, and 
the display of a refined classical education, know- 
ing no other authority than that of having been 
ordained by the bishop and presented by their 
_ patron, and confessing no other powers of mind 
or sources of enlightenment than other men enjoy, 
will necessarily put down those who have or lay 
claim to authority of another kind, and who 
possess an enlightening power within them, and 
faculties which they acknowledge are not of them- 
selves, but gifts from above. 

If, then, the Christian religion be true, and if 
the miraculous gifts formerly boasted of by the 
Church be yet at hand, for the faithful to lay 
- hold of, how can we expect such faith to show 
itself, or such gifts to be exercised, when the 
ministers of the church themselves point, as it 
were, to the doors of the madhouse, and open 
wide those portals to receive them who too simply 
receive the word of the Scriptures, out of which 
they are taught. Single-hearted people, recollect 
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this—whatever true religion may be—religion 
with the world is a play and a farce ; and ye, who 
are the underlings, must not carry this play too 
far—outstripping the piety, and disturbing the 
interests of your superiors. 

The tones of the voices I used to be made to 
fancy that | heard, were often like the tones of an- 
gels, very beautiful and honest, and usually musi- 
cal, and singing rhymes or verses. In this respect 
my former habits were connected with my malady 
—for Iam very fond of music—and even before my 
illness, I could sit and enjoy in my imagination the 
music of the most brilliant orchestra or bands. 
Since my illness I have once or twice dreamt airs 
of music, but I do not understand writing notes. 
These voices were also often very pathetic, 
sweetly persuasive and seducing, but I had at 
times a stubborn, perverse and spiteful will not 
to obey them. Sometimes they appeared to ad- 
dress me jocularly—sometimes joyfully—some- 
times enigmatically. I will give a few of the 
forms of speech addressed to me and put into my 
mouth, below :-—- 

“ The will of Jehovah the Lord is supreme, 


He must be obey’d, and thou shalt worship Him ; 
Come up to heavenly places, you,” &c. &c. &c. 


“ Keep rising—keep rising to heavenly places, 
_ In the power of Louisa’s glory.” 


‘‘ Tam risen to heavenly places 
In the power of the Lord Jehovah.’ 
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**] am the lost hope of a noble family—I am ruined-——-I am 
ruined—I am lost—I am undone—but I am the redeemed of 
the Lord—I am the redeemed of the Lord Jehovah-gireth—who is 
true to His word, and His saints love it well.” 


‘‘ The time of the trial of the time of the trial, 
And the trial of the time of the trial of the time, — 
And the trial of the time of the time of the trial.”’ 

These puzzling and intricate words, referring 
to the profitable use made of our time, by suc- 
cessive reflection and action, &c., I heard in 
Dublin, under horrible impressions of divine 
wrath and tortures, if I did not comprehend them 
or use my talents profitably. 


I was threatened with many cruel punishments 
—‘‘to be drowning—boiling alive—-suffocating— 
in darkness for ever and ever and ever—to be 
dissected alive—to be crucified— 

“To be hacked and hewed, 


And manacled and brewed 


In a manner most distressing ;”’ 


to have to submit to these and the lke horrors 
from everlasting to everlasting, without hope or 
fortitude, or power to meet and endure them 
without shameful cowardice and terror, and 
dreadful cries and blasphemies. 


‘‘T am a lunatic, but not as I think.— 
I am a hypocrite, but not as you think.’’— 


I was desired never to say, 


‘©T would if I could, and J could if I would; 
I will if] can, and I can if I will ;” 


Y 
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that it was hypocrisy—but to think and speak 
thus: 


“¢ T could if I would, and I would if I could, - 
I can if I will, and I will if I can.” 


And I was given to understand that all men’s 
thoughts run in one of those two forms, distin- 
guishing the dissembler from the resolute man ; 
and also thus : 


‘<¢ It will be so, and it won’t be so, 
It shall be so, and it shan’t be so.” 


That is, that it depended on the state of a man’s 
mind and dispositions, whether his deeds would be 
acceptable before God—and he happy in con- 
templating the nature of the Deity in another 
world. | 


‘“M ’s spirit of honourable anxiety to do your duty 
to the best of your satisfaction, bids you to pause for a reply.”’ 


“¢ Obedience is better than sacrifice, and sacrifice than obe- 
dience.” 


‘¢ Pm doing my duty, but not as I think.” 

‘“* Do your duty and have your greed taken from you.” 
‘“ Do your duty and have your greed too.” 

““ Do so-and-so,—but not if you think not proper.” 


‘* Impenitent—hypocrite—who are you, now 2” 
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“ Herminet Herbert, come to my room, 
and save me from my melancholy doom 
and destiny.” 


‘* Bl—sted hypocrisy, go from my heart, 
And cleanse me from my melancholy doom.” 


‘* Victoria, victoria, the victory’s won!” 


‘* 1 am joyful, cheerful, happy, grave and gay, 
In the knowledge of the Lornp my REDEEMER,” 


‘¢ Be simple and civil, and all shall be well, 
But be not an insolent whoreson rebel 

To the best of good masters—but 

Be sober, and silent, and vigilant too.” 


‘* Curist HALLELUJAH ! is your cue— 
Curist HaLieLvusau! is for you— 


If you'll prove faithful to your cue— 
Not otherwise. ”’ 


“Keep looking to Jesus, the author and finisher of your 
salvation—oh ! keep looking to Jesus !” 


I will conclude this chapter with the lines of 
Byron, changing a few words to suit my ideas. 


‘¢ OuR LIFE 1s TWOFOLD. Fancy hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild REatiry, 
And dreams in their development have breath ; 
And tears, and rortures, and the touch of joy. 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils ; 

=e they speak 

Like Sibyls of the future ; they have power— 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain. 


ye 2 
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They make us what we were not—what they will— 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 

The dread of vanish’d shadows—are they so? 

Is the past nor all shadow? wHat are THEY ? 
Creations of a spirit which can mould 

Substance, and the soul’s presence occupy 

With creatures brighter than have been, and give 

A grace to forms which doth outvie all flesh.” 


~~ B25 
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Wauen I had been thus far freed from my delu- 
sions, and delivered from a blind and superstitious 
respect for the mental phenomena by which I had 
been hitherto influenced and misguided—the 
voices directed me to declare that I was of sound 
mind, and reproved me as acting with false 
humility if [ did not do so; and in one sense I 
might have claimed to be considered of sound 
mind, inasmuch as whilst examining the _phe- 
nomena I have here attempted to describe, I was 
on my guard against doing any thing that could 
endanger others or myself; and I desired to do 
nothing, which I had not a right to do, but to pur- 
sue strictly that course of life most likely to restore 
to me health of body, through freedom of exer- 
cise; and with health of body, freedom and health 
of mind. But I now no longer obeyed their 
word, and I was so scrupulous, that I could not 
seriously claim to be considered of sound mind 
so long as there was one phenomenon remaining, 
the faithfulness of which I had not tested, and the 
source of which I had not discovered. I have 
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mentioned that I used to see visions; these visions 
were sent to me, as I imagined, to guide my con- 
duct and that of others; and I was often put to 
great pain of mind, being invited to attend to these 
visions as a guidance and as a pleasure ; which I 
found became broken and confused; by reason, 
as I was accused, of my want of ingenuousness, or 
of my presumption, or of other sinful dispositions 
in me; because | was a simpleton, or because, 
instead of being tranquil through faith, my mind 
was disturbed by anxiety. Had I been at liberty 
I might very soon have brought one of these 
visions to a test, but being confined I adopted 
this plan. My youngest brother lost a favourite 
terrier bitch, and when I| heard of it I was grieved ; 
then being confined in a lunatic asylum, with no 
manly occupation, this like many other petty 
occurrences, took great possession of my thoughts; 
I wished my brother to recover the dog, and it 
was suggested to me that if it was lost or stolen, 
the place at which it was lost, stolen, or kept 
might be made known to me if I sincerely desired 
it, in a vision. Soon after this I] saw a vision of an 
inn and a turnpike-gate, and I was made to under- 
stand, that such a place was connected with the 
loss of the dog; I wrote to my brother then a 
description of the places as seen in the vision; 
supposing that he would recognise them, having 
been there, or having seen them in his neighbour- 
hood. He replied that he had no recollection of 
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such a place. From this I knew that I had been 
deceived—and concluded that this species of 
mental phenomenon also was not to be considered 
as an unerring guide. 

About the same time, moreover, I discovered 
the source of this kind of delusions—or rather 
the means by which they are presented to th 
spirit. One day I entered a dark closet in which 
there was opposite the door a small opening to 
give light, and in it two or three upright bars. 
I gazed a short time unconsciously at this, and 
turning to the left, | saw to my astonishment 
a window or opening in the dark wall which I had 
never observed before. Recovering from my 
surprise I found that what I saw was not real— 
but visionary, and then reflecting, I found that 
the image formed on the retina of the eye, by the 
light from the opening on which I had gazed upon 
entering this dark chamber, appeared by an 
ordinary law of nature, thrown out upon the wall 
which was in shadow, to which I afterwards turned. 
In the same way as if any person gazes on the 
sun—he will see several green and blue suns float- 
ing in the air around him. I drew from this the 
following inferences, that neither when I had seen 
persons or ghosts about me—neither when I saw 
visions of things—neither when I dreamt—were 
the objects really and truly outside of my body ; 
but that ghosts, visions, and dreams are formed by 
the power of the Almighty, in reproducing figures 
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as they have before been seen, on the retina of the 
eye—or otherwise to the mind—or by arranging 
ininute particles in the visual organs, so as to form 
a resemblance or picture of these figures—or by 
combining the arrangement of internal particles 
and shades, with that of external lines and shades, 
&c., so as to produce such a resemblance—and 
then making the soul to conceive, by practising 
upon the visual organs, that what it perceived really 
within the body exists without side, throwing 
it in a manner out, as the spectre is thrown out 
of a magic lantern. 

[ have said that these visions are presented to 
the mind through the retina of the eye or other- 
wise, because it is the spirit that seeth; the eye 
is merely an organ for communicating impressions 
from without to the spirit. Often when observing 
objects around me inthe room, I have at the same 
time seen miniatures of friends, or other small 
pictures, as it were, in my loins or other parts of 
_my body; and any person of a lively imagination, 
if he chooses, may fancy horses, churches, houses, 
or children running with their hoops, behind him, 
whilst he is looking to the front. For these rea- 
sons I do not think the retina of the eye the ne- 
cessary instrument for the perception of visions. 

I have seen very beautiful visions both in my 
sleep and when awake, which I have alluded to in 
another volume, and in which figures, endowed 
with great majesty and decorum, and of exquisite 
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grace aud beauty, were combined in postures, 
easy, elegant, and delightful, and in actions of re- 
fined voluptuousness ; were I to call it sensuality 
or debauchery, I should not convey the idea of 
holiness—-of innocence, and of honest merriment, of 
which these forms were the expression. Neither 
do the works of any artist that I have yet seen, 
excepting a few of the ancient statues of Venus, 
Apollo, and busts of Jupiter, manifest their cha- 
racter, ‘These phantasms of silvered and vene- 
rable age, and of youthof both sexes, ‘ odiosa 
multa delicaté jocoséeque facere videbantur.’* 

I am not sure whether it is lawful to mention 
these things; and whilst I unveil them with re- 
verence, I call to mind the verse of Orpheus, 

DOeyEopar otc Oéurc cori, Ovpac d'ewiPecIe BEBydorc ; 
and the words of St. Paul: “I knew a man once— 
how that he was caught up into paradise and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter.” 

There is a natural life and an eternal life—there 
are things carnal and things spiritual—it does not 
follow that things seen in the spirit are to be prac- 
tised in the flesh. Nevertheless, it may be that 
we do not understand that liberty to which the 
Gospel professes to call us. 7 

Had I been, or were I master of my own facul- 
ties, when I beheld these things, I might be ashamed 
to allude to them in a country where the worship 


* Cornel Nep. Alcibiades. 
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of Juno and of Vesta, of Pallas and of Diana, 
so much prevails above that of other ‘attributes 
of the Deity; but, although they may betray the 
natural temperament or disposition of a constitu- 
tion which the severity of the religion and moral 
tone of my country curbed and extinguished, I 
had no choice or control but to see what was 
brought before me. That which I have before 
beheld, however, I can faintly and indistinctly re- 
cal, and I can refuse these ideas by turning to 
other occupations, though, at times, in spite of all 
my efforts, they will still haunt me [ think it 
probable that they are common to all men, but 
that the world generally reject them, being taught 
so to do, and fearing God, or the accuser. 

At times these figures, thus grouped together, 
appeared white, like ghosts—at times, coloured, 
like the human flesh—the substance of them was 
as of flame, and such that they might be imagined 
capable of incorporation with those who gazed 
upon them. At the time that I first saw them, I 
was very desperate—overwhelmed by a sense of 
degradation—of degradation from the high calling 
of a Christian, and from the glories offered by 
the religion of Jesus Christ below the station of 
the beast of the field. I was beginning to awake 
from my delusions, and I was enraged and dis- 
gusted at having been deceived. I spoke to my- 
self thus: “I am cast out of heaven, I have 
been disgraced by the Almighty — no temporal 
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king has dishonoured me and turned me to ridi- 
cule ; the King of kings—the Lord of Lords— the 
Ruler of the universe has despised me, from whose 
presence I cannot flee—to whose omnipresent 
court of Holy Spirits I have been exposed.” 
Shameless from having been put to shame, out of 
revenge and out of despondency I almost ceased to 
endeavour to resist any temptation, and gave my- 
self up to every low, grovelling, base, often savage 
feeling and thought that came upon me. I had no 
respect—no reverence. I attacked every subject, 
sacred and profane. I muttered, ‘I will burst 
into the sanctuary, and at any risk, at any loss, 
unveil this being whom we call God, and discover 
the nature of him we worship as the Divinity ; 
till I know him I dare not attempt to serve him.” 
In these days first, females came to me without 
attire; I speak of them as if they were, for so 
they seemed to be—spiritual beings —deities—per- 
fect and lovely. My mind was silenced by their 
delicacy, their modesty, their winning beauty ; and 
I slowly relinquished those resolutions, soothed by 
the persuasiveness of their appearance, in which 
appeals to my fears and to my honour often made me 
only the more stubborn. I braced up my mind also 
to courageous and virtuous efforts, in hopes of still 
being worthy of conversation with such as these 
who deigned to come to me. I recollect when 
one of these creatures of flame, the express 
image of a female of great beauty, married to 
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one of my friends, appeared to descend from 
heaven unto me, when I was lying on the grassy 
bank in my wretched prison-yard, and uniting 
her spirit with my person, filled me with com 
fort. “Surely,” I thought, ‘she is praying for 
me, and her prayers are heard, and her Spirit 
is living in me.” I was then, perhaps, bordering 
upon phrensy or upon melancholy madness, and 
thus the Almighty condescended to heal by the 
imagination that which, by tricks on the imagina- 
tion, he had wounded, broken and destroyed. 

But to return to the physical causes of these 
beautiful illusions. Let me observe, that within 
the eye there is a phosphoric light which produces 
shades of more or less intensity, and which is some_ 
times white, sometimes of the colour of flame, 
sometimes, also, red. Besides this, there are often 
black spots in the eye, whether they arise from the 
bile, or from defective vision, | do not know. By 
the combination and methodical disposition of these | 
regions of light and shade within the eye, those 
forms were produced to my mind which by illusion 
appeared to be outside of me. That this phos- 
phoric light exists no one will doubt, who recol- 
lects that in dreams he sees day, and sunshine, and 
colours of every description—these could not be 
produced in the chamber of the imagination with- 
out the presence of light or fire of some kind. 
But when I was at Dr. Fox’s, tied down in my bed, 
in the dark, and contentiously thinking within my- 
self—replying to the voices about me—the mo- 
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tions of thoughts within me caused my eyes to flash 
frightfully with fire, and this often accompanied 
with sharp pain—I call this light or flame phos- 
phoric, because it appears of a phosphoric nature, 
and I have been told that French surgeons have 
discovered phosphorus predominating in the brain 
of lunatic patients. _ 

Thus I account for many of the pictures I have 
had shown to my mind—only cautioning my readers 
that whilst I venture to explain the means whereby 
these phenomena are produced, I do not question 
the presence of the intelligent power that made 
use of those means. 

An example of this kind of vision occurred 
when I was at Brisslington, working in the garden 
among some currant-bushes—a female form, with- 
out habiliments, rose from the ground, her head 
enveloped in a black veil. I was told it was my 
eldest sister, and that if I chose she should rise 
. up entirely, and address me unveiled. These 
propositions, depending on my choice, I never 
understood, and they caused me great pain and 
anxiety of mind; at length, recollecting how I 
had been deceived, and what I had suffered, I 
lost my temper, and replied, “‘ she might come up 
if she would, or go down if she would—that I 
would not meddle with the matter ;” but my mind 
was much disordered. At this rude reply the 
vision disappeared. 

However, these phantasms are not always pro- 
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duced, merely by eternal lines and shades artfully 
disposed together, neither are dreams. I recol- 
lect one morning awakening with a shout at Mr. 
C. Newington’s, after dreaming that I was in an 
Irish village, with a lady and a friend, and that an 
Irish peasant pointed a musket at me, close before 
me. I found that I had been sleeping with my 
eyes partially open, and that part of the window, 
through which the sun shone upon me, had formed 
in my dream the muzzle of the musket. Thus, 
also, the ciphers which I have seen and copied on 
paper when writing, are, I conceive, partly caused 
by the internal arrangement of light and shade in 
the eye, partly by that of the lines and lightand shade 
on the paper being combined with the other. If this 
is not the case with the writing, at least it is with 
sketches and figures, or parts of figures, which 
I often see on the paper, but now imperfectly ; 
and which, I recollect, even many years before | 
was ill, often tempted me to use the pencil. Now 
of this phenomenon all people of any imagination 
are, I suspect, more or less conscious ; for it is the 
same thing, when we look into the fire, and see 
our friends’ faces, or picture to ourselves other 
forms in the glowing and ever-changing cinders, 
or trace out forms in the veins of a marble 
chimney ; only I must distinguish between the mere 
notice of certain lines that are (ke a man, or like a 
face, or like a horse, or like a tower, and that 
pleasing apprehension of the very figure itself, 
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eaused by an internal operation of the mind, com- 
bined with the lines which are without.* 

So it 1s—and so it was that I saw persons 
around me at Brisslington, clothed with the coun- 
tenances of my relations and friends. 

I observed also, during the slow progress of my 
recovery, which was made so unnecessarily cruel, 
by the state of exposure in which I was placed ; 
that He who rules the imagination has the power, 
not only to produce written or printed words, and 
to throw them out upon db/ank paper; but to 
cover written or printed words or letters with 
other words or letters that are not there. This is 
also the case with larger objects—but not so 
usual. It takes place (1 will not say always), 
when in reading, persons put one word for another, 
and it generally happens in little words that will 
derange the whole sense of a sentence; such as 
no, for yes ; from, for to; unlike, for ke; or in 
words similar, humour, for honour; quack, for 
quick ; and sample, for simple. When persons make 
these blunders in reading, they immediately cor- 
rect themselves and say, “Oh! I have made a 
mistake ;” but generally speaking, | am persuaded, 
they make no mistake, but read the word which 
they saw—but being in good health, the operation 
of the mind, of the muscles, or of the pulses, which 


* Mr. Charles Dickens will bear me testimony. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Phib?” asked Miss Squeers, looking in her own little glass, 
where like most of us she saw not herself, but the reflection of 
some pleasant image in the brain.”—Nicholas Nickleby, 
chap. xu. 
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cleared the eye of the film, on which the Almighty 
produced the false word, which at the same time 
he threw out apparently upon the paper,—was so 
rapid that it was not perceived; but my pulses, and 
my circulation, and the operations of my mind 
being unusually slow, through disease and op- 
pression, I saw and discovered the sleight that was 
played upon me. A trick which, until I became 
stronger in health, made me doubt that the objects 
around me were REAL: so that I threw myself 
against doors and walls, expecting to find that 
they were not there, as I have written more at 
large in a former volume. 

If I may be allowed to hazard a few theories, 
or conjectures, or speculations on this subject, | 
should say, 

Ist. [Is God a God of the sincere, the grave, the 
sober, and the chaste only? Is he not also the God 
of fun, of humour, of frolic, of merriment, and of 
joviality ? | 

2d. May not humour and jocularity be NEcEssary 
for the healthful conduct of the understanding? 
and although excess of levity and of abandonment 
are injurious, and border on lunacy, yet, may not 
extreme starchness and severity, like a French 
tragedy, be equally unnatural, irksome, and un- 
grateful? I conjectnred, long before I became ill, 
that the human mind, and the human constitution 
too is double. We have (what I call ignorantly, 
seeking for one to catch my meaning) a life in the 
bones and a life in the flesh—a life in the marrow 
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and a life in the nerves—an inner health and an 
“outer health. We have also, spiritually, a double 
nature. Self-love and the love of others—self- 
esteem and ambition—the desire to unite upright- 
ness with grace. ‘The two serpents that Mercury 
found contending together, and which, touched by 
his wand became united, are emblems of these. 
They are two principles of wisdom which sin makes 
to rack and rend the world and every man’s bosom 
with discord and contentions; but which one like 
Mercury can reconcile by the word of salvation. 
Of these faculties, the weaker or more feminine 
should twine round the other, as a maiden round 
her lover—as a vine twines round an elm. 
But without pliability, without yielding, without 
elasticity, how can this be? Now humour, mirth, 
and merry-making are necessary to the mind’s plia- 
bility and elasticity, producing wit, and rendering 
instruction amusing, and learning healthful. But 
in this country every brow is overcast with melan- 
choly. ‘This nation is morose and religiously mad. 

od. In the exercise of any study, art, or occu- 
pation, may not the natural and healthy process 
of the mental machinery—may not the health or 
perfection of the very organs we are making use 
of require an alternation of toil and rest, exertion 
and relaxation, earnestness and humour ; and this, 
if not always, at times, even as rapidly as the pul- 
sations ? 
Ath, That which God intended for my good— 
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may not a perverse, unsimple, and suspicious dis- 
position in me have turned to evil, or may I not have’ 
erred through impiety and hasty conceit. 

Thus one man, through presumption, is misled 
by an oracle, like Pyrrhus, who thought he should 
conquer Rome, from want of modesty, not asking 
for an interpretation, when the spirit spoke am- 
biguously : 


‘« Aio te /Eacida Romanos vincere posse.” 
/Macides the Romans conquer shall. 


But another like Philip, through good sense, in- 
terprets the word rightly : 


Apyvpeaec AoyK ator puaxov, Kal jwayra Kparnaece ; 
which may be rendered, 


** With silver darts thy foes assail, 
And over all thou shalt prevail.” 


Which Philip found true, by sending bribes to 
the Greek orators and ministers. 

T have observed that the power of sight has 
been often thus perverted in me, for a merciful 
purpose —showing, I may say, the fatherly and 
maternal, ay, marital love of that great and ter- 
rible, but benevolent Being, who has made us, 
and who protects us, and “who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.”” Whose name be praised. I 
have in this manner been prevented from seeing 
objects and apprehending ideas too suddenly, which 
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might have struck me rudely, and given me great 
pain, when my mind was not prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

We are fond, in my family, of observing old 
sayings and old customs, without any positive 
faith in them, from a respect to ancient tradi- 
tions. I have often heard there, when any trifling 
article is missing, this expression—“ I suppose 
‘Orthon’ has taken it away,” alluding to an old 
superstition. Now it is often the case, not that a 
power takes the article away, but that in the 
manner I have above described he prevents it 
being seen, casting a film over the visual organs ; 
or, at the same time that the eye is resting upon 
the thing mislaid, covering it with the semblance 
of something else in the imagination. 

If there is any truth in the story of the 
men of Sodom being blinded so that they could 
not see the door of Lot’s house, I attribute that 
miracle to an illusion of this kind; likewise, 
when Jesus escaped from the violence of the 
Jewish mob—passing through the midst of the 
people; and when (the doors being closed) he 
came and stood in the midst of the disciples ; and 
when he disappeared from the disciples at Emmaus, 
I conjecture, not that he was made invisible, but 
that the eyes of those around him were fascinated 
so that they could not recognise or see him. As, 
indeed, it is written, Luke xxiv. 16, “ But their 
eyes were holden, so that that they should not 
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know him; compare, also, the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, chap. xvil.and xix. Let me add, the ex- 
perience I have had of these several phenomena 
explains to me many of the phrases and passages 
in the bible in an extraordinary and satisfactory 
manner; I do, also, derive much more pleasure 
from those passages in ancient authors connected 
with the heathen worship of the Deity, and I find 
there 1s a reason, also, in much of what the wise 
and learned look upon as the credulous and 
superstitious antidotes of witchcraft and as foolish 
prognostications. 

Thus I have brought this painfal part of my 
work to a termination; and may He who made 
me a monument of his wrath in my destruction, 
and a monument of his mercy and loving kind- 
ness in my restoration, bless this work to the re- 
lief of those whom I have left behind me, and 
of those who may now be in, or who may here- 
after come into like trouble. 
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In the manner I have above described, and by ~ 
the successive steps above recorded, I became at 
_ length of sound mind; and I should think that 
_very few persons who have read what I have 
written, and weighed my arguments, could doubt 
that I was entitled then to assert my claim to be 
considered so; or further, as I used to declare, 
extraordinary as it may appear, that I was the 
best judge of my own sanity. By soundness of 
mind, I do not mean any unerring powers of judg- 
ment, or any invincible moral strength: I know 
too well, as the wise man says, that madness is in 
the heart of all men. But I use the terms in the 
ordinary sense in which they are employed, to 
denote a man against whom there is no true 
ground for the charge of being unable to manage 
his own affairs,—unfit for liberty through mental 
incapacity, A man who knows who and what he Js, 
his position in the world, and what the persons and 
things are around him; who judges according to 
known, or intelligible rules ; and who, if he has sin. 
gular ideas or singular habits, can give a reason for 
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his opinions and his conduct; a man who, however 
wrong he may act, is not misled by any uncon- 
trollable impulse or passion; who does not idly 
squander his means ; who knows the legal conse- 
quences of his actions ; who can distinguish between 
unseemly and seemly behaviour, who feels that which 
is proper and that which it is improper to utter, 
according to the circumstances in which he is 
placed; and who reverences the subject and the 
ministers of religion: a man who, if he cannot 
always regulate his thoughts and his temper and 
his actions, is not continually in the extremes, 
and if he errs, errs as much from benevolence 
and hesitation, as from passion and excitement, 
and more frequently: lastly, a man who can 
receive, reproof, and acknowledge when he has 
needed correction. 

To prove that I was unjustly dealt with by the 
doctors under whose detestable and un-English 
control J now was detained until the end of the 
year 1838; to prove that I was grossly and timidly 
betrayed by the magistrates, to whom I was com- 
pelled to look for protection, I need only establish 
that, however much insane, I was not a dangerous 
person to be at large, or, as the act of Parliament 
so indelicately words it, “ that I was not a proper 
person to be confined.” But I do not hesitate to 
say that I was in good faith of sound mind, and 
much more fit to be at large than many others 
whose title to liberty and to uncontrolled freedom 
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is unchallenged. There are persons who will 
say that after what I had gone through, I must 
have been weak in body and in mind. That | 
grant; -and if I had not known and felt con- 
scious of that weakness, if I had not desired to 
follow a plan calculated to compose and strengthen 
me, to arouse and cheer me—if I had not had 
resolution to adhere to such a plan, there might 
have been a risk of the return of illness, perhaps 
of insanity ; but my insanity was then gone; the 
legal objection to my being at large was removed, 
and it was shameful to detain me on a medical 
hypothesis—doubly shameful in members of the 
medical profession. At that time, moreover, | 
used to assert that I never could, and I still 
question whether it 1s possible after the manner 
in which I have been undeceived, that I could 
ever possibly become an insane patient again. 
Other patients are cured, as it is called, that is to 
say, are taught to kiss the rod of the lunatic doctor ; 
their delusions wear out, their impulses waste 
themselves, but they relapse, because they do not 
discover the secret of their disorder, they do not 
exercise the same scrutinizing spirit, or they are 
not taught by the same experiences which were 
given to me. My weakness should have pleaded 
for me, not against me; my necessities were 
rendered by that more urgent and more over- 
powering: I needed quiet, I needed tranquillity ; 
I needed security, I needed even at times seclu- 
sion—I could not obtain them. At the same time 
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I needed cheerful scenes and lively images, to be 
relieved from the sad sights and distressing asso- 
ciations of a madhouse ; I required my mind and 
my body to be braced, the one by honest, virtuous, 
and correct conversation, the other by manly and 
free exercise ; and above all, after the coarse and 
brutal fellowship I had been reduced to, I sighed 
for the delicacy and refinement of female society. 
But I was tried beyond my power to bear. The 
dull routine manner of thinking, or the sordid 
avarice of my doctors, thwarted me in my honest 
endeavours to obtain a reform of my situation ; and 
the base treachery of the legislature, and of English- 
men towards their fellow-countrymen in this awful 
affliction, abandoned me to their frightful power. 


‘¢ Around me, hark ! the long and maniac cry 
Of minds and bodies in captivity :— 

And, hark ! the struggle and the heavy fall, 
And the half-choked cry and blasphemy, 


* * * 
Mid sounds and sights like these long time I've passed. 
Feel I not wroth with those who made me dwell 
In this vast lazar-house of many woes? 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind ; 
Nor words a language; nor even men mankind : 
And each is tortured in his separate hell ! 
For we’ve no rest even in our solitudes, 
Many; but each divided by a wall 
Which echoes madness in her babbling moods— 
Whilst all can hear, none heed his neighbour’s call— 
None, save that one, the veriest wretch of all, 
Who was not meet to be the mate of these, 
Reviving slow from anguish and disease— 
Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here ?” 
Byron, 
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If to resent neglect, insult, and ruffian-like 
violence, is a proof of madness, I was insane 
under Mr. Charles Newington. If to call by 
such terms the treatment I received under Dr. 
Fox, and to believe that it could not have been 
proper or wholesome for a nervous patient, was a 
delusion, I am still the puppet of a disordered 
fancy. If a desire and a determination to expose 
such a system, and to punish the conductors of it 
by lawful means, and a hope to be able to obtain 
their conviction for having compelled me to sub- 
mit to a course of discipline contrary both to 
medical and surgical science, was an unjust, or 
even immoderate desire, I am still of unsound 
mind. If to postpone all selfish considerations, 
and to overcome the natural desire for avoiding 
publicity, in order to vindicate my rights, to 
uphold the law, to relieve the oppressed and to 
destroy the oppressor, and to set the Church up in 
proper authority in these matters, are symptoms of 
my being unfit to walk at large in my beloved 
country, hold up your hands, my readers, hold up 
your hands for Mr. C. Newington. 

If my exasperation against my family, and even 
against my mother, caused by long ill treatment, 
and by my confinement needlessly protracted in 
improper circumstances, made it wholesome or 
reasonable, or necessary to continue the causes of 
that exasperation ; if my requiring of her to join 
me in prosecuting a man who had evidently de- 
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ceived her, and my opinion, in consequence of her 
refusal, that I was bownd to include her in my 
prosecution—if even that cool judgment degenerat- 
ing at times into a desire to do so from vindictive 
motives, proved me to be of a disordered under- 
standing—if my being unable to correspond in 
temperate language with those who in fact were 
mocking and oppressing me, whatever were their 
designs or intentions; if my sense of that inability 
which made me protest against being compelled to 
carry on direct correspondence, and to claim the 
interference of my friends—if my disinclination 
to meet my relations, until they acknowledged 
their errors, arising from a similar consciousness 
of the impropriety of doing so—if my refusal to 
see or to correspond with my brothers, who under 
these circumstances had referred me to the magis- 
trates of a strange county—if my attempt to effect 
my escape, and the frank expression of my deter- 
mination to do so at any risk, and without regard 
to the life of those robbing me of my liberty ;— 
lastly, if my opinion, my desire, and my resolution 
to hold Mr. C. Newington responsible to me at 
law for acting upon these infamous pretences, and 
to try my cause with him also at law, proved me 
to be a madman, and justified him and the enlight- 
ened magistrates who visited the asylum, in the 
detention of my person—in prolonging my civil 
confinement—in excluding me from church, and in 
banishing me from society; then I have no right 
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to be at large now, and [am still a dangerous and 
unworthy member of society. 

These were, with the exception of one other, 
yet to be mentioned and explained, the only rea- 
sons ever given to me for refusing me my liberty ; 
and these reasons I could not obtain until the 
middle of the subsequent year; for to add to the 
cruelty of my treatment, and to the dastardly 
nature of the conduct pursued towards me, I was 
left in dreadful suspense, almost entirely ignorant 
of the grounds my enemies—I beg pardon, ‘‘ my 
friends,” were acting upon. 

But there was one other reason, one plausible, 
one ostensible reason, one, in this country so cus- 
tom-ridden and obsequious to fashion, perhaps con- 
vincing proof of the necessity of my confinement ; 
and here I must beg Mr. C. Newington’s. pardon, 
and that of the three justices who came to /ook at 
me; having repeatedly told those respectable 
gentlemen, that no reason whatever had been given 
me for my detention. This was not correct, I had 
forgotten ; but | found, on referring last year to a 
letter | received at Ticehurst from my family, that 
I had made notes on it in pencil, of a conversation 
with Mr, C. N , in which he had told me that 
he considered me insane, because I wore my beard 
and long hair. Whether the manner in which he 
mentioned it to me, had not struck me as very 
decided ; or whether I considered it only as his 
opinion, and therefore it made no impression upon 
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me; or whether I meant that I had no authority | 
from my family (who Mr. C. Newington told me 
were responsible for confining me) for stating this 
as a cause of imprisonment, I do not know. But 
though I repeatedly declared my ignorance to the 
magistrates, and protested against being kept in the 
dark, and demanded information it was in vain ; 
they had not the sense of justice, of humanity, and of 
common honesty, to procure for me any informa- 
tion. Neither did I obtain any until removed 
from under their jurisdiction. 

I have stated, that I adopted the resolution of 
wearing my beard at Dr. Fox’s, from a determi- 
nation to reconsider all my opinions and my habits, 
taking nature as my guide; and that I was di- 
rected by the voices I heard to do so immediately 
out of love to my Saviour, in consequence of the 
disgusting manner in which I was often shaved. 
This command led to a violent scuffle, by which I 
was immediately cured of the fancy that I had 
been specially required to commence wearing that 
costume ; but the original reason, and my objec- 
tion to the recurrence of being shaved in a room 
full of servants and patients, and of being washed 
in the dirty water others had been using, aud 
wiped with the servants’ begrimed towel, still re- 
mained. On these grounds, therefore, I allowed | 
my beard to grow when I came to Dr. Newington’s, 
and I also, shortly after, wore my hair in ringlets, 
from the same idea of following nature, and from 
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the desire to hide the deformity of the ear, which 
the servants had disfigured by their blows at 
Brisslington. In this latter respect I was pleased 
also with the idea of concealing from observation, 
which might lead to inquiries, the serious injury 
I had received through the neglect of my family. 
In the end I preferred both these costumes as 
more natural and comfortable, and together more 
manly, handsome, and becoming. I had commu- 
nicated to my family from Brisslington, all the cir- 
cumstances attending the original attempt to wear 
my beard ; for, whatever may be said of the suspi- 
cious character of lunatics, I had then no disguise. 
I learnt mistrust from having been repeatedly de 
ceived. 

That my family should make this costume a 
pretence for keeping me in confinement, scarcely 
entered into my thoughts. I readily conceived that 
the doctors might be narrow-minded enough to do 
so: but I felt confident in persons of a liberal 
education, that they would be above and smile at 
such trifles, Afterwards, when I began to suspect 
that I had deceived myself, I did not attribute 
their wrong judgment to my wearing my beard 
alone, but to their coupling it with the fancies 
which had accompanied my first attempt to do so; 
indeed I recollect one of my sisters writing to me 
subsequently, ‘‘that my wearing my beard and 
hair long, were a proor of the continuation of my 
delusions.” This made me very wroth. My word 
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had been doubted, I had been kept many tedious 
months in confinement, | had enquired the 
reasons for their so doing, which were refused ; 
and I found at last, that I had been condemned 
upon presumption, and without imquiry—and for 
delusions which, if true, were surely as harmless 
as any that.a man could be influenced by. What 
injury could have happened to any person, for 
which I could have been accountable, by my 
wearing my beard and hair long, because I fondly 
supposed Jesus had so commanded me? But the 
fact was not so; my hair had never any connexion 
with any delusion; and those fancies connected 
with my wearing a beard were dissipated long 
ago. Jam sick to make so much about a subject 
so personal; but | was very wroth. I conceived 
that it was the duty of those who doubted my 
word that I was of sound mind, and who abandoned 
me‘to a long and tedious and painful imprisonment, 
to which I saw no end—to have allowed me at 
least an early opportunity of knowing” their 
reasons; to have taken care lest they con- 
demned me unjustly ; to have made inquiries, and 
to have stated candidly their reasons for suspecting 
my honour. I felt that my honour was suspected, 
my word being doubted; and I was wounded to 
think that my family should conceive it possible 
in me to desire to deceive my mother, and in a 
matter affecting her mind’s peace ; and that they 
should take the word of a common lunatic doctor, in 
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preference to that of a son of my father. They 
pretended, it is true, not to doubt my honour ; but 
I replied, that although it might not be impossible 
that a man restored so far to asound state of mind, 
as my letters must give evidence to them that 
I was, might be still insane; yet that it was im- 
possible but that, if such was the case, I should 
know it when restored to my lucid intervals; and 
therefore that I could not in such a case assert my 
sanity without bemg conscious of a lie. I could 
not help, therefore, feeling that my honour was 
questioned, and I was disgusted to think that [ had 
been condemned on presumption. My heart be- 
came hardened and steeled against every gentle 
consideration. 

I was shocked and amazed at the terrible system 
to which, in common with so many, I was. sub- 
jected ; without help, without hope. I resolved— I 
was necessitated—to pit my strength and abilities 
against that system, to fail inno duty to myself and 
to my country; but at the risk of my life, of my 
health, and even of my understanding, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with its windings, in order 
to expose and unravel the wickedness and the folly 
that maintained it, and to unmask the plausible 
villainy that carries it on. I do not think that I 
was wrong. ‘The work that I am now writing may, 
I hope, rescue many wretched persons now ill 
treated and oppressed under it, and enlighten 
many generations. 

I determined to give no man the slightest reason 
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for having allowed my hair and beard to grow; I 
wrote to my family, taunting them, and daring 
them to come into court with me on such a 
ground. I said it was sufficient for others to 
know that I chose to do it. I thought myself of 
sound mind, in considering it an impertinence for 
any one not acquainted with me to make any 
observation upon it to me personally, and I do so 
think still. I may add, that it is indelicate for a 
man’s family or friends to interfere in such a matter, 
except upon a certain footing ; and that it is un- 
just to take an advantage of a man shut up as a 
lunatic. I determined, even if I came into court, 
to refuse to give a reason for wearing this cos- 
tume, unless ordered by the judge, against whose 
decision I should have protested. “If,” said I, 
‘‘any one declares that I am actuated by de- 
lusions, I will reply ;” but even then, such delusions 
could not justify my incarceration. 

Persons will say, that although strict law and 
justice and argument were on my side, that I was 
not acting reasonably, that I was not guarded by 
moderation or by common sense; but I say that I 
was actuated not only by a strong sense of duty to 
the crown and to my country—and so much the 
more honourable, inasmuch as the crown and 
my country had neglected me—but by common 
sense. For how was I to act in the world, with 
any honesty, with any prudence, with any self 
respect after I was restored to liberty, if I had 
betrayed my rights? and if I felt that I was only 
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connived at for a man by those who knew me, 
what dignity, what spirit, what life could a man 
have under such an impression? I knew that my 
principles were different from those of my family 
and of the world in general. I was not fool 
enough to suppose that principles should not 
influence my conduct, for good or for evil; and 
was I to come out of prison, kissing the hands of 
men who had been spoiling me, and subject to have | 
the meshes thrown over me again on any occasion, 
when my ‘ friends” should be over anxious about 
my doing myself some irreparable injury? WasI 
to be restored to society a milksop like this? Had I 
chosen the friendship of, and did I place confidence 
in honest men, thus to throw it away ? No, gentle- - 
men; those may be the terms on which lunatic 
doctors and visiting physicians may like to live 
in society, but I loved liberty, to live with an 
honest spirit and with honest men, I loved freedom 
to be free. Ido not call a life of timid hypocrisy 
and servility liberty, any more than I call a mad- 
house, like Dr. Fox’s, an asylum; but this was 
beyond the comprehension of the “ bright” 
geniuses that came to look at me. Of whom more 
hereafter. 

But if persons of that description should still 
affirm that my conduct was immoderate and un. 
reasonable, and that my resolution to escape from 
imprisonment, even at the risk of being compelled 
to take another’s life, was outrageous, to them [ 
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answer, that if 1 was conceited, obstinate, and vio- 
lent, it did not prove me unnatural or insane. I 
had been provoked, and I had the right on my 
side. Butto others whose judgment may be misled by 
such observations, I say that I regret extremely the 
division that took place between my family and my- 
self; but I ask, was moderation to be only on one 
side ? I put the question plainly ; is any Englishman 
to submit even to one month’s confinement, purely 
out of complaisance to his family? and was I to 
submit to months and months, and interminable 
months of confinement, the end of which was 
shrouded in mist, whilst I was kept in cruel sus- 
pense, audrefused any reason or any explanation ? 
Was I to do this from deference to my family, 
who had abandoned me to the ill treatment I met 
with in Dr. Fox’s madhouse, the recollection of 
which was fresh upon me? Was I to pander to 
others’ curiosity, to explain facts to those who 
made no sort of inquiry; to deal frankly with those 
who perverted what I said against me; admitting 
that it was just that I should be confined still, 
because J had been insane—when For THAT VERY 
CAUSE, it was most cruel and unnatural for my re- 
lations to detain me unnecessarily; when for that 
very reason they ought to have strained a point 
to improve my circumstances, and to make my 
situation more lively and more cheerful? No, no! 
Let not moderation be all on one side. Let there 
be a little thought for my feelings also. 
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Again, with regard to the respect I owe to so- 
ciety, and the deference due to the institutions of 
my country ; I pray what does the lunatic owe to 
society ? what does he owe to the institutions of 
his country? Society takes great care of itse!f— 
but not of them. The very refined, and “ rel 
gious’ state of society, make it ten times more 
revolting that they are so neglected. My coun- 
trymen wink with their eyes, whilst we are being 
murdered, in spirit and in body. If I had felt that 
Ihad been respected, as a lunatic, by the laws 
and institutions of my country—I would have 
given my own life, before I would have attempted 
the life of any man to recover my liberty. When 
I was informed, even falsely, that the legislature 
had provided for our defence, I gave up my reso- 
lution until I could obtain legal opinion. But was 
I to be mocked at, was I to be exposed to the brutal 
ruffianism of Dr. Fox’s menials and system, without 
redress? was I to be imprisoned as mad for re- 
senting that ruffianly treatment—was I to wait three 
months barredand locked in,and deprived of the ex- 
erc se of every public actof devotion in this land of 
religious freedom, before I could see asoul to whom 
by the lawsI could appeal for justice ?—and then am 
Ito be told that Iwas to respect my country ; and the 
feelings of society? I consider that in such circum- 
stances I respected my country and society best by 
standing by my rights—in throwing aside deference 
to a false, a morbid, and a hypocritical delicacy. | 
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Should it be said, “ You admit that you had been 
insane—-it could not have been fair to expect that 
your liberty should be restored to you immediately 
—your friends and society required some security 
for your good behaviour?’ IT answer—< A man 
may be mad to-day, and yet perfectly sane to- 
morrow ; and then his sense of the dreadful snare 
thrown around him may upset his reason again, in 
a more fearful manner. (If a man—how much 
rather a female, whose nature is more delicate, 
whose frame is more sensitive, whose situation is 
more defenceless?)’ Nevertheless, I allow that 
society should - have some security; but I was not 
to suffer with tameness and resignation, for the sake 
of society which had neglected their duty to them- 
selves and to me; or rather which took such 
selfish care that I should not get out. Moreover, 
there is a difference between confinement and 
observation: observation, I desired to be placed 
under, and bad my family respected me, I would 
have continued under observation, to relieve them of 
any reasonable anxiety, almost unto this day. But I 
could not submit for society, or for any body else, 
to be confined passively in a situation which J 
could not bear. Surely | am the best judge of my 
own experience. 

Such was my position at the end of April, 1832. 

I knew of no reasons for my continued confine- 
ment; aud if any had been given me, I had for- 
gotten them, or they had been communicated in a 
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manner which made me think lightly of them. Mr. 
Newington also repeatedly assured me that I was 
Nor a lunatic but a Nervous patient, and that he was 
only afraid I should be made ill again by society! 
My mind looked forward then to a weary confine- 
ment in loathsome circumstances, and in a degrad- 
ing position, until this man’s conceit and vanity, or 
cupidity were satisfied. I could not imagine that 
honest and hberal minds, possessing such power 
of judgment, and such diversity of talent as belong 
to my family, could confine me as insane because 
I wore ringlets and a beard—or because I had 
certain views of instituting legal proceedings 
against Dr. Fox and Dr. Newington, or even 
against them. I cannot now conceive how any 
honest minds could come to such a resolution.* At 
the same time, I could not believe it possible that 
a family so just and truly amiable could confine 
me merely to compel me to relinquish my objects. 
To question my relations seemed to me to bea 
reflection upon myself. [had such faith in their 
simplicity and honesty, that I was rather driven 
to doubt my ownself. ‘Too great were the suffer- 
ings of mind | endured, watching continually over, 
and scrutinizing my own conduct and emotions to 
see if they betrayed any symptoms of insanity—I 
became so alive to cruel anxiety that Leven walked 
about with a small pocket-glass—and if any one 


* It would be a short way to settle all causes, to have the 
appellant shut up as a madman. 
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passing me or conversing with me, seemed to notice 
me, I stole on one side to examine what was the ex- 
pression of my features. At other times, I feared 
that my mother might keep me confined—from the 
fear that I might expose my family, by my religious 
opinions—either as a member of the Row heresy 
—or as an unbeliever—according as I changed 
from one to the other; or from the fear that, my 
moral principles being gone, I might indulge in cri- 
minal excesses; or from fear of my attempting 
my own life, and to do injury to others. But of 
these, I have no ground to suppose that any but 
the latter had any influence over her conduct. 
My family have not much originality of idea, or 
independence of mind. They thought, with the 
world, that lunacy was an impenetrable mystery ; 
that lunatic doctors were the only persons capable 
of meddling with it; that they were entitled to 
submission, if ‘not to implicit confidence. They 
never thought to question these premises. They 
thought also that it was their duty to conceal the 
misfortune that had happened to me, and that no 
one in his senses could wish to have it exposed. 
Simple, faithful, and conscientious in their own 
dealings, and living retired, even my brothers 
not being aware of one half of what Z now know 
goes on in the world around them, they were not 
prepared to guard against such a system of du- 
plicity and chicanery—of revolting insult, and mur- 
derous violence—of racket and confusion, as I 
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was subjected to. They could not believe it pos- 
sible, or, if possible, so wholly unnecessary. They 
will not believe it true, nor how much they have 
wronged me; and therefore, even now, like many 
others, they may consider me, for publishing this 
work, yet scarcely of sound mind. But now these 
things are true—therefore I cannot keep silence. 
Necessity is laid upon me, and I must bear witness 
of these things. And yet who is on my side? 
where shall I find energy to reform these abuses ? 
* Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ?”’ “ I have trodden 
the wine-press alone, and of my people there were 
none with me.” ‘My acquaintance and my friends 
stood afar off.’ “ But I will tread them in my 
anger, and I will vex them in my sore dis- 
pleasure.” 

In these pages I do not intentionally bear witness 
against the inspirations which came upon the godly 
men I knew at Row and Port Glasgow ; indeed, I 
am not worthy to be compared with any righteous 
and virtuous man, therefore let the sufferings of each 
and the merits of each stand on their proper foun- 
dation ; moreover, I was denied, I understand, by 
the church at Row; and they said, I am told, that I 
was possessed by a devil; therefore, I conceive, 
no inference is to be drawn from meto them. I 
thought that I loved them, but, since the inward 
cross-examination | have endured for so long a 
time, ny mind is become exhausted and confused, 
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and I hardly know what is life, or what is death—— 
what is feeling, or what is affectation. 

Neither do I pretend to determine what was the 
nature of the influences by which I was misguided. 
Others may expect, that as I profess to be of sound 
mind, I ought to be able to express a decided 
opinion; but I consider, on the contrary, that I 
should not be of sound mind if J did not hesitate to 
make up my own judgment. Having, therefore, 
minutely, and, as far as | am able, faithfully re- 
corded what I have experienced, I leave it to others 
to determine. For myself, Iam not able to say, 
whether those influences were or were not entirely 
the effect of derangement—whether they were 
altogether evil, and in no part divine. 

Do I presume, then, to compare the broken or 
absurd sentences spoken by or inspired to me, with 
the compact and consistent body of prophecy and 
revelation contained in the holy Bible? I reply— 
That is not my present object. I compare only the 
Power which acted upon me with the Power which 
of old influenced the prophets and the apostles. 
I question if that Power was not physically the 
same, from the resemblance of the physical effects. 
Nevertheless, let me add, that though the inspira- 
tions or revelations, if I may so call them, which | 
have come to me, were broken and confused, and 
in appearance contradictory, I can ascribe that 
confusion and irregularity to defects in) my 
own disposition, and I think I can reconcile the 
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apparent contradictions. I may also remark, that 
custom makes us dead to the extraordinary nature 
of the ancient prophecies. Absurd and horrible 
as have been my deluszons, I have not, like 
Abraham, been commanded to slay my own child 
—I have not, like Ehud, been commanded to 
assassinate my king—I have not, like Samuel, or 
Elisha, been ordered to anoint a subject king, 
in the place of my sovereign’s children—I have 
not, like Ezekiel, laid on my side thirteen months 
or eaten dung—TI have not, like Adonijah, 
snatched my companion’s cloak from him, and rent 
it in two. It is all very well to say now, after 
these signs have been fulfilled, that such acts were 
reasonable. Before the things signified came to 
pass what would my readers have thought of them ? 

I divide such mental experiences as we have 
described in the Scriptures, and as I was misled by, 
into three kinds—preternatural, supernatural, and 
miraculous. By preternatural, I mean such as 
are to be attributed to a defect of mental or phy- 
sical power, to a diseased, a feverish and excited 
state of the organs of perception; by super- 
natural, I mean such as the seeing of ghosts—the 
visions or inspirations of the ancient sibyls and 
pagan priests, where we may conceive demons are 
permitted to exercise a power on the mind supe- 
rior to nature; by miraculous, I understand such 
as are the work of God, for some special purpose 

-such as we suppose the prophecies and visions 
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recorded in the Bible to be. I do not affirm that 
there are any properly belonging to these two 
latter denominations, 

I argue thus :—It does not follow, even in the 
case that the facts mentioned of the prophets and 
apostles were divine—that they were any thing more 
than preternatural. The apostles were, many of 
them, men of a superstitious class, and both pro- 
phets and apostles lived in an age of credulity and 
of superstition, and in an eastern clime; they were 
also subject to great privations and extraordinary 
trials,* and besides fasted long and often. These 
things try the constitution, and make the mind 
very susceptible :—they were predisposed then to 
see visions, and to hear voices addressing them, 
and to have singular feelings—in short, to all the 
experiences of persons of nervous temperament. 
We know also that by medicines, by opium, and 
by other drugs, many of these effects can be pro- 
duced; that the ancient priestesses at Delphi 
and elsewhere inhaled a_ powerful gas before 
giving their oracles ; aud I myself can bear witness 
that when my mind is most troubled with joy or 
anxiety, and when my stomach is most disordered, 
I am most liable to see visions and hear voices; 
or, as I conjecture now, my thoughts are most 
liable to float around me, or to buz around me 
like bees. The nature of the visions I then see 


* Daniel, Ezekiel, Elyah, &c. 
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and of the words I hear may depend upon the 
state of my blood, of my dispositions, of my con- 
science; only that, as in dreams, sometimes, I 
conceive, they are suggested by contraries. I 
also must remark, when I say my thoughts, I do 
not speak as if I had control over them, and I 
feel doubtful if any sights or sounds so beautiful 
and singular can be mine, in a proper sense, being 
unconscious generally of any thing more than the 
usual humdrum method of thinking in which other 
people plod on; but this may be that my mind is il 
regulated, hurried, vexed, distracted, so that I, like 
others, do not notice the operations of it; and 
latterly, I think I have observed that these visions 
at least, are essential to thought, and combined 
with it and with perception : so one person clothes 
all objects with a spirit of drollery, or, as we say, 
sees every thing in a droll light; another is 
always finding resemblances in persons and in 
objects—that is, his imagination clothes them with 
this resemblance ; another sees every thing fret- 
fully ; another takes every thing in good humour— 
the imagination of the one clothes the lines and 
angles and figures presented to him, with irritating 
—the other with good-humoured representations 
or recollections. 

The mind being thus preternaturally disposed 
to be influenced through the imagination, it is 
possible that the Almighty may make use of that 
faculty, in some to enlighten and instruct them, and 
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to give them foreknowledge for the instruction of 
others; in others to amuse them; in others to 
deceive them; in others for all these purposes 
united. I would class, therefore, the miraculous 
relations of Scripture, and all others, under the 
one head of preternatural phenomena. And I would 
define them all—extraordinary impressions on the 
mind produced by the influence of the power which 
informs the imagination, working in a disordered 
or decayed frame. Thus, I conceive that such sen- 
. gations may be only preternatural and yet divine. 
Neither do I mean that, when I declared that I 
was of sound mind, I had ceased altogether from 
hearing these voices, or from seeing visious, any 
more than that I have ceased from seeing and 
hearing persons speak in mydreams. I used the 
terms in good faith, as they are ordinarily used in 
society, uot including necessarily an unerring judg- 
ment upon religious subjects, a positive knowledge, 
or a fixed faith in any particular sect or religion ; 
all which a person may profess to have, and yet 
be very wrong, and yet be of unsound mind. Like 
Balaam, I can declare no further than what is 
permitted tome. My meaning, therefore, is, that 
though I still occasionally heard these voices, and 
saw visions, I did not heed them more than I 
would my own thoughts, or than I would dreams, 
or the ideas of others. Nay, more than that, I 
rather acted diametrically opposite to them, hating 
them for having deceived me. My organs of sight 
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and of hearing may have been still disordered, but 
not my understanding. 

As a proof of this, [ recollect, when I was aware 
of my having been thoroughly duped, or mis- 
taken; and was considering what course I should 
adopt to escape from my fearful captivity—whe- 
ther to play the hypocrite, and secure the good 
opinion of Mr. Newington, which was foreign to 
my nature, or to look to the law and to the magis. 
trates for my release ;—when I had adopted the 
latter resolution, as a duty to myself and to others, 
these siren tongues and visions came to show me 
the semblance of a holy, godlike, and perfect pati- 
ence and resignation ; whereby I might put it into 
execution, manifesting, as they pretended, the life 
of the Holy Spirit in me, and imitating the man- 
ners and the behaviour, as I supposed, of the 
Lord; but I resolutely refused to listen to their 
suggestions, and I determined to carry out my reso- 
lutions, with all the defects, as well as all the 
sincerity of a natural man—a plain and very weak 
Englishman. 

This I have done; and the following pages will 
be devoted to the Jeni of what happened under 
those circumstances ; which I am enabled to give 
from the notes of a copious and minute diary. 
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I wave related how I was detained at Mr. C. 
Newington’s for nearly twelve weeks, without see- 
ing any one of the visiting magistrates. So far 
my complaint has been against the civil institu- 
tions of my country, which provide no immediate 
protection to persons who appeal against their 
confinement in a lunatic asylum. The reason- 
ableness of this complaint every one must 
grant, whatever may be their opinion of my 
individual case; because the fact is established, 
that an Englishman may be imprisoned in such a 
place for three months without power of appeal ; 
and although I may not have been, it is possible 
that another under similar circumstances may be 
of sound mind. At Brisslington I saw the visiting 
magistrates, I think, three times in the course of 
the year 1831. The first time I imagined them to 
be—one Lord Eldon, the other Mr. Goulburn— 
in short, any thing but what they were. I had no 
other information given tome. The next time, I 
was just recovering from my delusions, and when 
these worthy representatives of my sovereign’s 
wisdom and justice came into the room, I burst 
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into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, at the recol- 
lection of the absurdity of my delusions, and at the 
absurdity of their own appearance. ‘They seemed 
quite nonplussed, and so they were: for of how little 
use can the quarterly visit of three old gentlemen 
with a physician be, and their standing for ten mi- 
nutes in a lunatic ward amongst a dozen patients, 
half of whom perhaps take them for beings of ano- 
ther world! When I last saw them, they came 
with a throng of other people, so that I had to 
make my first appeal against my own parent, ina 
disordered state of mind, before at least seven 
persons. On this occasion, I stated that I was 
fearful I should be compelled to claim their assist- 
ance in procuring me the advice of an attorney, in 
order to right myself; and one of them, whose name 
was Briscoe, if I am not mistaken, a humane man, 
seemed to enter into my feelings, and answered 
kindly, ‘‘ Certainly, that I should have one if I 
needed one.” But they did nothing further, and 
I suppose I must have waited until their next 
periodical visit to claim the fulfilment of their pro- 
mise, had I been compelled to proceed by law to 
get out of that madhouse. I was left by them 
completely at the mercy of the men whose conduct 
and system I had been representing. 

I now have to introduce to my readers the visit- 
ing magistrates of ‘Ticehurst, to describe their con- 
duct—to explain the grievances I allege against 
them—and to show how futile are the means of 
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protection provided by the law, such as they are, 
and intrusted to such hands. 

The following quotation will, I think, be found 
applicable to their behaviour : 


“We shall be winnowed with so rough a wind, 
That even our wheat shall seem like empty chaff.” 


Monday, April 30, 1832.—The day was rainy ; 
[ was lying on my sofa with my coat on, and 
my waistcoat unbuttoned, before dinner, reading 
Shakspeare’s Justices Silence and Shallow. Mr. 
N. suddenly entered, ushering in Justice Mickle- 
thwaite and Dr. Mayo. 

He said, “* Oh! Pve brought the gentlemen to 
see you, aSI told you. I wouldn't let you know.” 

I did not attend to the last words, as I was 
buttoning my waistcoat, which appeared with my 
coat untidy. [was also flurried at their sudden 
entrance and at Dr. Mayo’s manner, and Mr. N.’s 
tone, which struck me as sneering. Besides, he 
introduced Mr. Micklethwaite and the doctor to 
me, whilst I was yet considering whether it was 
right or wrong for them to enter my room, without 
any notice. I was also sorry not to see Mr. Court- 
hope, and I feared and dreaded Dr. Mayo—he- 
cause I knew he could not reason with discrimi- 
nation. 3 

Mr. Micklethwaite moved towards the window ; 
I stood in the window opposite to him; Dr. New- 
ington at the end of the pianoforte to his left; Dr. 
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Mayo somewhat to my right. I said, collecting 
myself as well as I could, that I wished to change 
my place of residence, or words to that effect—to 
leave the asylum, or to change the system of treat- 
ment Iwas under. In the mean time I rebuttoned 
my waistcoat, which I perceived was crooked, and 
listened to Mr. Micklethwaite, who said, “ I be- 
heve you have no grounds of complaint against 
Mr. Newington himself?” I answered him at first 
too soon, and thinking he was about to allude to 
my treatment in general being similar to that of 
the other patients, and not extraordinary; but 
perceiving my mistake, I said, ‘‘ I have now, sir, 
two grounds of complaint against Mr. Newington 
himself; indeed I may say three.” 

‘“‘ Indeed!” said they; and Mr. a I 
think, asked “ What are they ?” 

I began to mention my having a servant, such as 
he was, to sit with me, and not being allowed to 
sit in private, although for nine weeks I had been 
allowed to do so in this very house. I also pre- 
pared to mention my escape ; and to give the rea- 
sons why I said that it was an abuse of Mr. New- 
ington’s authority, and evidently done to weary me 
out—or to punish my resistance to absurd regula- 
tions out of doors, by absurder ones within; but 
Mr. Micklethwaite interrupted me, by deprecating 
my suspicions, stating that I was asswming these 
things, &c. &c. I held my peace, not clearly see- 
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ing my way to penetrate his understanding, and 
afraid of being angry, and having some expres- 
sions misconstrued, 

I observed that Mr. Micklethwaite appeared to 
think it was his duty to argue against me, and 
prove my complaints unreasonable; he had evi- 
dently been prepared by some previous conversa- 
tion with Mr. Newington, at least, I conclude so, 
from his allusion to my mother / as one who it was 
impossible to suppose would keep me here, if she 
thought nothing hindered me from going home ! 
He also seemed to think that 1 was in a wrong 
state of mind for being offended with my mother ; 
and that his duty was to exhort me to be recon- 
ciled with her. He is a benevolent, fair, stout, 
broad-faced, rosy-cheeked individual—like a por- 
trait in the Somerset House exhibition of a coun- 
try gentleman. He is probably sincere, but a 
country gentleman, and consequently an ignoramus. 
He appeared unable, except on one occasion, to 
conceive or express an opinion for himself, and 
then he did me wrong, and I think he had been 
primed. He was evidently used by Dr. Mayo as 
a tool: I do not mean improperly; but a clever 
bad man might have led him by the nose as easily to 
serve a bad purpose, as Dr. Mayo may to serve a _ 
mistaken or a disingenuous one, 

I was interrupted in my complaints of Mr. New- 
ington’s conduct personally, by the above remarks 
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of Mr. Micklethwaite, and proceeded to remark 
upon some of my objections to this asylum; the 
publicity,—having* a servant to sleep in the room 
with me. 

By the way, when I spoke of the servant, who 
is a mere day-labourer, being commanded to sit 
with me—or now—when I began to complain next 
of not having a private room—Mr. Micklethwaite 
and Dr. Mayo exclaimed, ‘‘ How so! who is with 
you here?” I was verv much offended, and I re- 
plied, «I think you might have seen the person 
who went out of the room as you entered; at least 
you ought to have done so—that is one of the per- 
sons constantly in my room.” Dr. Mayo acknow- 
ledged having observed a servant who appeared 
to be leaving the room. Mr. Newington ex- 
plained. Mr. Micklethwaite looked out of the 
window. What attracted him at the back of Mr. 
Newington’s pigsty, I do not know, but he kept 
this position during nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder of the conversation. 

I proceeded to mention my other grievances— 
the servant sleeping in my bedroom—the water- 
closet doors being unfastened—the noise of the 
servants, fluting, fiddling, fifing, dancing, wrestling, 
in the passage. 

I observe here, I had told Mr. Micklethwaite 
that he must feel public confinement was not such 
as was suitable to a gentleman in affliction; it ap- 
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peared to affect him in no way at all; but when I 
mentioned to him the last circumstance, he ap- 
peared to consider this a real matter of serious 
and intelligible grievance, and turned round to 
confront Mr. Newington. I have observed that 
whereas I would rather have endured starvation 
from cold and hunger on a bleak moor, or in a 
wild forest, to my position in affliction amongst 
perfect fools and strangers, I have not yet ob- 
tained one apparent expression of sympathy from 
any one of my relations on this subject, nor from 
any one to whom I have appealed. ‘They only 
feel for bodily, not for spiritual sufferings or com- 
plaints. One gentleman alone, during this painful 
business, Mr. Briscoe, a magistrate at Brisslington, 
appeared to be capable of feeling for me. 

I have not had even my bodily wants at- 
tended to. | 

Mr. Newington asked when I had experienced 
these last inconveniences, and added to the magis- 
trate, “The servants may occasionally hurry in the 
passages, but that is all; and as to the music, sir, 
you play on your own pianoforte.” 

‘‘An additional reason, sir, for my wishing to 
be removed that I may diminish the nuisances of 
other gentlemen, as well as escape from my own.” 
{ added that “ hurrying was not all, but wrestling 
and dancing.” 

Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Newington asked 
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why I had not before complained? and Mr. 
Micklethwaite even went so far as to tax me with 
wishing to find fault, and with not atlhenent into the 
servants’ amusements. 

*[This happened to be as far from the sch, 
as it was an unfair and preposterous reply to 
my complaint. I would ask whether Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, or any other country gentlemen, would 
allow for one instant his servants to kick up such 
a riot at his study or drawing-room door? I 
would ask why a poor lunatic was to be com- 
pelled to submit to it, who was more in need 
ofrespect from his servants and of tranquillity? I 
desire to know why I was to be affronted in. the 
first place by a magistrate thus cross-examining me, 
as if | were a child, and browbeaten in the next, 
as if | was not of sound mind to make these repre- 
sentations ? Was this the duty of a visiting justice 
of the peace ?—No, my readers, but it is on a par 
with the mockery of protection afforded to patients, 
by the periodical visits of these men—it is on a par 
with the miserable pettifogging way in which they 
do their duty—abiding by the letter of the law, 
and determined to steer clear of, and not to take 
upon themselves any responsibility. If I had 
dared, I should then, probably, have desired Mr. | 
-Micklethwaite to leave my room, | but I replied— 


* The author will distinguish by these signs [.... . ] that 
which he inserts in the diary from recollection this year 1840. 
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‘Because I have not thought of a plan for 
allowing the servants to play without disturbing 
the patients ;” since which I had considered that 
they might go into the chapel; but was not sure 
of its being consistent with the security of the pa- 
tients, and their recreation. I added that I knew 
‘the servants’ office was painful and irksome, and 
that they needed recreation: this was combated ; 
but Dr. Mayo seemed to agree with me in part. 
I also added, that I had complained to my mother, 
who had replied to me by a falsehood—stating that 
I should meet as much annoyance in a private 
lodging. | 

This is a specimen of the chance a lunatic has 
of having reasonable compiaints attended to, when 
unsupported by other testimony ! I felt so affronted 
‘by the manner in which my statement had been 
received, that I resolved not to mention it again, 
but to keep in a diary notice of the annoyances 
as they occurred; and to make use of them in 
legal proceedings against the magistrates, and 
against Mr. Newington. 

I next proceeded to mention my general objec- 
tions to a public asylum. Mr. Micklethwaite 
interrupted me, and talked of my mother “ surely 
not keeping me here any longer than was neces- 
sary !”—If it was not improper for me to be at 
home, surely I should be at home / 

I was astonished and confounded—but I could 
not arrange my ideas to make him comprehend 
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that | thought my objections were reasonable and 
weighty, and that he ought to look to them—that 
if they were not, my mother was not wrong, per- 
haps, but right—but if they were right, we had 
nothing to do with her conduct at all; I was com- 
plaming against specific grievances here; not 
against my mother for not allowing me to be at 
home ! 

I went on with my complaints again,—the un- 
reasonableness of my treatment here in my actual 
state of health, Dr. Mayo suggested that my 
complaints seemed frivolous ; and that my appa- 
rent recovery from the state in which he first saw 
me, together with my terms of gratitude at that 
time to Mr. Newington, seemed to contradict my 
objections. [had unfortunately stated that Mr. 
Newington’s compared to Dr. Fox’s, was. like 
heaven to heli. About this time I began to feel 
heated, from physical causes, but chiefly from 
anxiety of mind.— Dr. Mayo continued delicately, 
I must be allowed to set Mr. Perceval against Mr. 
Perceval. 

This I thought absurd,* because my complaints 
were real, and not imaginary; defined and spe- 
cific, and not vague ; but I explained to him, that 
in the former madhouse (Dr. Fox’s) I had been 
treated with great cruelty, as he knew, for which, 


* However, I will notice to his honour, that it is the only civil 
way in which I have been informed of my being suspected to be 
an impostor, a liar, anda humbug, 
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I intended to prosecute that asylum ;—here with 
humanity. I attributed my cure to what was hu- 
mane and rational, in Mr. Newington’s system, and 
could appreciate it. I mentioned instances of his 
kindness, and added that one of the objections I 
made to his system, and to his asylum, I had made 
to my mother before I came here, against any con- 
finement of that kind ; to which she had only re- 
plied, «‘Of course I can know nothing of the de- 
tails of Mr. Newington’s system.” 

I then (as Mr. Micklethwaite seemed still un- 
moved, and absorbed in contemplation of the young 
pine-trees, or pigsties ; and, as | felt it was of no 
use to argue with men who were prepared to sift 
my every ground, instead of to meet me, in my 
first proposition of the monstrous system, I was 
compelled to submit to) told Mr. Micklethwaite, 
that if he did not intend to assist me, and as he 
seemed prepared to act upon Dr. Mayo’s opinion, 
I was determined to appeal to the law, and re- 
quested him for his solicitors address, As 1 HAD 
NO LEGAL ADVICE; and, although Mr. Newington 
had offered me his solicitor, I did not of course 
employ him, for the very reason that he was Mr. 
Newington’s solicitor. 

Dr. Mayo interrupted me, and said I was mis- 
taken, he was yet open to conviction; he did not 
mean to argue against me, &c. &c. &c. 

I asked his pardon, and said I was glad to hear 
so; it quieted me very much. [But on reflection, I 
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could not reconcile these words with his previous 
bearing. The doctor is a little dark man, (not in my 
opinion only) shallow, vain, and coxcomical, but 
with polite and courteous, though rather studied 
speech. He seemed to be aware that he was ful- 
filling the duties of a situation for which he had 
not sufficient information; but desirous of obtain- 
ing light to see his way, and at the same time 
somewhat consequential. He struck me as too 
much the ally of Mr. Newington; J attribute this 
to his fear of committing himself through igno- 
rance, by combating any of his maxims, or by 
otherwise interfering. | 

I then appealed to common sense, and to the 
word of God, against being debarred all society. 
I was suited to making use of the words, ‘‘ It is 
not good for man to be alone.” About this time 
Dr. Mayo interfered to break off the conversation, 
and was apparently struck by some of my remarks ; 
but I do not know whether it was only that he saw 
my countenance was heated. 

Mr. Micklethwaite talked of my mother again 
as infallible, but on my telling him that he knew 
nothing of her, but that he was supposing things, 
and attempting to combat some of his positions, 
extenuating and justifying my mother’s conduct: 
Dr. Mayo interfered, saying, that they had to see 
that justice was done to me by my mother, and re- 
questing me to be at ease, and to leave it to them, 
that they would endeavour to come to some arrange- 
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ment. He then broke off the conversation, see-_ 
ing that it did me harm, and as I was getting 
more eager and heated in the face. 

So they went out and left me alone. 

[1 find among my papers some notes that I made 
upon this interview, which will show the jealous 
state of my feelings at this time, and how much 
my circumstances rendered me alive to any thing 
like an affront. I had great difficulty when I was 
under the power of the lunatic doctors, to judge 
what was my duty, or what ought to be my feelings, 
on many occasions ; being aware that I was liable 
to take offence, when no offence was perhaps 
intended, and at the same time feeling that it was 
my duty in self-defence, and in good faith to ex- 
press my resentment of, and to check any conduct 
that was unbecoming towards me. I was often 
very much embarrassed, particularly by the dis- 
respectful conduct of the servants, not being able 
to determine how far it was to be laid to their 
natural rudeness—how far they were taking .ad- 
vantage of my situation. I do not know to this 
day how far the following observations may be 
justifiable—how far they were “lunatic,” but I 
remember when Mr. Micklethwaite, to my sur- 
prise, told me that I had forfeited my honour, in 
attempting to escape from Mr. Newington’s mad- 
house ; it was with difficulty that I could restrain 
myself from desiring him to leave my room, and 
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not to insult me by entering itagain; and I often 
reflected, whether, had I been a duellist, or had I 
been an officer in the army at liberty, I ought not 
to have demanded satisfaction for so open and, 
in my circumstances, almost cowardly an insult. 
Had I deceived, or had I been trusted by Mr. 
Newington, their might have been some excuse 
for the assertion, but I had from the beginning, 
warned him that I would escape from his asylum 
by hook or by crook—by fair or by foul means ; 
and [had never been trusted at any time out, walk- 
ing three yards from my attendant. | 

Notes.—Mr. Micklethwaite insulted me by in- 
sinuation and by implication, by questioning me, 
and cavilling at my complaints ; by reminding me, 
in regard of the servants, that they who were my 
inferiors had a duty to themselves, as well as to 
me, or as I to myself, in respect of their taking 
every advantage of me to amuse themselves; by 
declaring I had forfeited my honour, in attempting 
‘to escape. 

Dr. Mayo insulted me by doubting a complaint 
of mine touching a servant sitting in my room with 
me. What right had such a man to doubt my 
word; to doubt my statement of a matter of fact? 
‘it was an insulting tone of voice to put a question 
of that nature to a gentleman in. 

It shows the prejudice or ill-will with which my 
complaints were received, either through general 
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or individual suspicion; and, in the latter case, 
from misinformation or calumny, or detestation of 
the truth. 

Mr. Newington and Dr. Mayo insulted me by 
their advice, and Mr. Micklethwaite also, by an 
expression of surprise at my rebuke of his conduct. 
Dr. Mayo insulted me by his manner, in asking 
me why I wore my beard—implying that I must be 
of unsound mind to do so. 

Mr. Newington insulted me by iiocaichany my 
sincerity or simplicity, and by openly accusing me 
of insincerity and folly, in my views of prose- 
cuting Dr. Fox, proving himself a fic. 

[These sentiments I scribbled upon paper, in 
order to define my feelings of resentment ; but as 
I had reason to suspect these impressions, and 
I was helpless, I set them on one side as far as I 
was able, and determined to view Dr. Mayo, and 
Mr. Micklethwaite, in the light of selfcomplacent 
simpletons, who did not know what they were about. ] 

Tuesday, May 1.—Wrote to my friend the 
Rev. Mr. St d—to my brother Frederick—to 
Captain Douglass, of the Grenadier Guards.. In 
the forenoon, wrestling and playing in the pas- 
sage ;—evening entertainments, fiddling and jig- 
dancing. Fiddling, fluting, and jumping, after 
dinner. 

Wednesday, May 2.—Serenaded this morning 
by the seraphine;—at half-past one, a wrestling 
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match ;—about three, fiddling and more wrestling. 
This an asylum for nervous patients ! 

Thursday, May 3.—My second sister’s letter 
came. Wrestling. 

This day I wrote to my aunt, Lady Mary 
D d, to Dr. M‘Bride, the head of Magdalen 
Hall, at Oxford, to which college I belonged, ex- 
pressing my hope to return soon to resume my 
studies; and the following letter to Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite : 


My pear Sir, 

I take the liberty of making some remarks upon 
the conversation I had with you and Dr. Mayo on 
Monday last, as I consider them called for and ne- 
cessary.. My object is also to explain my situation 
to you, and my causes of offence and complaint 
more fully, as [had not time to do so on Monday 
—nor do I think a fair hearing was allowed me. 

It appeared to me, sir, that you came to out- 
argue my complaints, instead of to attend to them ; 
and with a presupposition that they were captious 
and groundless, instead of reasonable. You also 
seemed to think that the essence of them was, 
that my mother was not doing her duty by me. 
My wish was, to have my complaints examined 
without reference to the motives that might be 
influencing my mother’s conduct at all. Iam of 
age, and I am appealing against the treatment of 
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Mr. Newington, and wish to be allowed the liberty 
of acting and judging for myself. 

I desire this liberty, not for the purpose of béitie 
restored to entire freedom—for if Dr. Mayo and 
Mr. Newington still think it necessary that I should 
be confined, | am willing to remain under con- 
finement and observation, until they or other phy- 
siclans deem it no longer necessary; though I 
should probably prefer submitting their opinion, 
and their evidence for it, to the judgment of a 
Jury of my countrymen, according to the law; but I 
desire the liberty of acting and judging for myself, 
in order to change the system of Mr. Newington, 
for one still more perfect, and more natural—retire- 
ment in a private family, or in a_ private lodging, 
near some sea-bathing place—Bognor, or Rams- 
gate, for instance, where I may have more quiet 
when alone, and some society. I have, for instance, 
a brother residing at Ramsgate, to whom I might 
repair. 

The system of private confinement is one pur- 
sued, Iknow, from Mr. Newington himself, by Sir 
Tothill, if not also by Dr. Sutherland, in 
town. JI do not mean invariably. I do not know 
whether these gentlemen allow of entrance into 
society.* I suppose not without restrictions and 


* In justice to my mother, I must mention that she often ex- 
pressed in her letters her regret at the dispute between Mr. 
Newington and me, on account of my not being able to join his 
family circle: but as we were at variance on principles, these and 
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caution; but I need only appeal to your own 
common sense, sir, alone—to ask you whether a 
complete banishment from the society I have been 
accustomed to, can be any thing but hurtful to me 
in my present state of mind. The folly of these 
medical, cras they call themselves, practical men, 
seems to me to be, that they follow an invariable 
rule for all cases, as well as all stages of derange- 
ment, each according to his particular fancy. 

Sir, they tell my mother, and brothers, and 
sisters, that theory must yield to practice, an apoph- 
thegm as absurd as it is false. As if any thing that 
is theoretically wrong can be productive of whole- 


many other expressions of kind feeling came to me as aliment 
to my indignation, and were to me like mockery. I might have 
been offended at her contenting herself with Mr. Newington’s 
family circle as my only resource for company and conversa- 
tion; still more—at the suggestion that I was to associate with 
a man who, in my opinion, was grossly mjuring me. But 
-as he was a clever and ingenious man, and besides often had 
two or three pretty nieces residing with him, I should have been 
happy to have made his acquaintance, and have spent many 
hours in their society: but differing with him on principle, and 
knowing that he was not only depriving me of my liberty, but 
degrading me and inflicting upon me a positive injury by his 
species of confinement, I could not honourably be on familiar 
terms with him, and J could have no honest pleasure in his nieces’ 
society, either on a dishonourable footing, or with the conscience 
of enmity to their near kinsman. In the admission of my 
family, that society was desirable for me, I found fuel for my 
indignation ; because I reflected, that my family knew well my 
determined disposition, and consented therefore, willingly, tomy 
being deprived of what they acknowledged was wholesome for 
me. (I suffer the consequences of it to this day.) 
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some effects in practice, or any thing’ practically 
right or perfect which is technically imperfect or 
wrong. My mother and family have chosen to 
believe them, instead of exercising their own 
better judgments—my mother in particular: and, 
therefore, under pretence of healing my under- 
standing, [am compelled to submit to treatment 
a gentleman cannot be expected to endure without 
much acute suffering, and ought never to be sub- 
jected to. TI allude, sir, to my confinement in 
affliction, in an asylum like this, where I am 
unable to leave my room without meeting several 
other people—strangers and servants, not mine 
own. I also allude to my having a servant sleep 
in my room with me at night, instead of being 
provided by my family with two rooms adjoining 
one another ; and also to my having servants now 
in my sitting-room with me throughout the day, 
and out walking.* 

You did not appear to me, sir, to have appre- 
ciated these things as you ought to do: no doubt 
because, and I thank God for it, you have never 
yet had to experience these things yourself. It is 
too often that we cannot sympathize fully in the 


* The complaint of servants being set to watch me out 
walking, might appear unreasonable and inconsistent, if I had 
not offered to stay quietly with Mr. C. Newington, if he would 
respect my desire for a private lodging. I might, therefore, 
fairly complain of this nuisance, if what he repeatedly asserted 
was true, that he only detained me because too weak to re-enter 
society. 
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wants of others, because we are not sufficiently 
thankful and observant of the blessings which the 
Lord gives us to enjoy. 

[ am now led to remark on your observation, 
which was as unkind as it was unfair and hasty, 
that I had been guilty of a breach of faith, in 
attempting to run away from Mr. Newington’s 
establishment; and that he was therefore justified 
in making my attendants watch me all day in 
my sitting-room. Now, sir, where there is no 
trust there can be no breach of faith. I have 
never been treated as a gentleman by Mr. New- 
ington, in being allowed to walk alone; or I 
should never have attempted to run away, whl 
out walking : and I never pressed him to do so, 
as I found he had not good feeling and good sense 
to propose it to me himself—because I felt that it 
was probably my surest and speediest chance of 
escape from an indelicate, painful, and, as I con- 
ceived it, unnecessary confinement, to elude the 
vigilance of the keepers appointed to watch my 
conduct out of doors. Moreover, I gave my family 
and Mr. Newington double warning, that it was 
my intention to do so. 

But in the second place, sir, my conduct out of 
doors cannot justify Mr. Newington in taking 
unreasonable and oppressive precautions against 
my escape, within doors. I mean, that I have a 
bolt to my door outside, which might be fastened, 
and bars to my windows, which I have no means 

2c 
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of breaking through; besides a slide-hole in the 
door, through which I could be occasionally ob- 
served from without, without having my privacy 
destroyed, and myself annoyed by the presence 
of the attendants, who, you must have observed, are 
not fit company for me, nor ought to sit with any 
gentleman who feels that he has any command 
over himself. 

I had other causes of offence with Mr. C. New- 
ington personally, which I had not an opportunity 
to mention to you on Monday, as Dr. Mayo kindly 
and prudently broke off the conversation—but I 
_will not mention them now, but if necessary, in 
he presence of Mr. Newington.” 

The remainder of this letter to Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite Ihave not preserved—I received no answer 
from this gentleman; and I did not see his face 
again until July. Yet was to be at my ease, and 
leave matters to him and Dr. Mayo, and no doubt 
they would come to a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. Newington mentioned once afterwards, his 
having met him in the lanes, and that he had 
enquired after me. 

Saturday, May 5.— Fiddling —at evening, a 
course. 

Sunday, May 6.—Wrote to my aunt, Lady M. 
WwW e,* to complain of my uncle, Lord A——, 


[* This letter or another was after some delay forwarded, and 
Lady M wrote to me. This helped to seal my eyes as to 
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not answering my letters. Wrote also two papers 
to be presented to the other two visiting magis- 
trates, whenever they should come. Desired for 
the first time liberty to go to church—{this was 
refused throughout by Mr. Newington]. On Fri- 
day, I inquired for my servant to go out walk- 
ing, he was gone to the fair ; 1t was rainy weather, 
and as a nervous person should avail himself of 
every opportunity of going out walking, I am 
anxious to seize on every half-hour on a rainy 
day, when it clears up, but I cannot be trusted 
without two servants. - I think that before this, I 
warned him on this account, not to go down into 
the village, without previously asking my leave, 
indeed it was so. But, [ suppose, he considered 
the fair an excuse. 

On Saturday, I again wished to take advantage 
of a fine half-hour or so, my servant was again 
gone on some errand into the village ! 

On Sunday, I wished to walk in the morning— 
my other servant was gone to church! I desired 
my friend, Tom Rolfe, to tell him that [ wished to 

*go out walking immediately after his dinner ; in- 
stead of this, on his coming in after taking away 
my things, he asked me if I wanted to speak with 


the stopping of the other letters, which I conceived my friends 
had refused to notice. Iwas very much wounded and dispirited 
by this impression : it closed my heart to the world, and engen- 
dered a coldness which even my subsequent more correct informa- 
tion has Jnot yet entirely revived.—Oh! how these doctors are 
deceived—or what cold-blooded, politic monsters they are. ] 
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him? ‘* No,” said I, “I only told you and Rolfe 
that I wished to go out walking as soon as you had 
dined.” ‘ Tom has gone to church, sir.”. ‘* Oh, 
very well,” said I, ‘‘ let me see Mr. Hervey, then.” 
“I am not sure whether he is gone, sir; but 
he is gomg—perhaps I can call him back.” 
“* Never mind,” said I, “ desire Mr. Hervey to 
come here that I may speak to him.” 

Mr. Hervey entered—I told him “that I had 
wished to go out walking in the afternoon—and 
that I found my servant was gone to church.” 
‘Oh yes, sir,” said Mr. Hervey, smirking, “ you 
see it’s the custom for them to go to church once 
every Sunday ; perhaps you would like to go out 
walking in the evening.” ‘* No, I thank you, Mr. 
Hervey—lI wish, if you please, to walk out now. 
I have not been out the whole day—nor since yes- 
terday morning ; and, moreover, I do not like my 
servants to go down into the village without my 
leave.” I mention this to prove how far a nervous 
patient’s wants and wishes are consulted. 

I found that Mr. Hervey bolted my door after 
this conversation, for I wished to go upstairs to’ 
wash my face and hands. I observe, first, this 
may be done to secure a patient from doing harm 
or making a fool of himself, but it may also be done 
to insult and intimidate. I have observed it done 
before, on occasions when I have perhaps been 
agitated by receiving a letter of bad news: but 
on this occasion was their suspicion that I might 
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do wrong, from a consciousness that I had been 
treated with contempt and mockery ? 

I had not the slightest idea of committing any 
injury, or any violence, it never entered into 
my head:* but it struck me, that such things 
might have entered into the heads of other luna- 
tics, who have suffered the imputation of insanity 
for acts or expressions of indignation which may 
have been justifiable: we are not always able to 
control our anger.—A lunatic less than another, 
and he has often more causes for it than one. 

I gave my reasons to Mr. Hervey for speaking 
to him about my servant's conduct, viz., that I had 
forbidden him to go out without my leave; and 
also that I had warned him that I wished to walk 
that evening; also, that this had happened al- 
ready two or three times, and even that very 
morning, and that I had not been out walking 
for some time regularly. I make this observation 
to prove that I did not act with intentional haughti- 
ness, concealing my reasons from displeasure. 

Monday, May 7.—Brooker entered. He is a 
labouring lad of one-and-twenty years—I am twen- 
ty-nine years old. He told me merely, “I am 


[* The constant, pertinacious, and minute enforcement of pre- 
cautions which are not necessary has a very chilling and deadly 
effect upon the feelings—on account of its being an open and 
practical calumny, of more force than words; it depresses the 
spirits, and causes a species of lunacy to a certain extent through 
the sense of the suspicion of others, and tends even to provoke 
the very danger the apprehension of which is pretended. | 
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going to Goudhurst to get some clothes made this 
afternoon. ” | 

‘« Then,” I said, ‘ I suppose some one else will 
walk out with me—go and see.” This had not, it 
appeared, struck John Brooker at all. 

Mr. Newington entered, and asked me, how I 
made it out—a vulgar way of inquiring what cheer 
I made here? I replied, “ I am very well off, 
thank you;” and related Mr. Brooker’s piece of 
information, requesting another servant to attend 
me out walking. I do not feel sure, but it ap- 
peared that he had given Brooker leave, without 
considering me. I offered, if it was more conve- 
nient to Mr. Newington, to go out in the carriage. 

I observe my attendant, John Brooker, is al- 
lowed to go to Goudhurst to see his own tailor: I, 
or another lunatic, I suppose, could not be allowed 
to go to Londou to see our tailors or tradesmen. 
Yet there are many lunaties as capable as myself, 
or as John Brooker, of conducting themselves pro- 
perly. I know I have not yet been allowed to go 
to town to see my dentist, although Mr. New- 
ington knows that I stand in need of one, and that 
I have not seen one for more than a year and a 
half at least, now going on for two years. This is 
another instance of the comparative concern and. 
interest taken for a lunatic. 

"Tuesday, May 8.—Wind veering from S.W. to 
W. Fiddling in the passage. Wrote to Messrs. 
Drummonds for my account with them: with a 
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view of having purchased into the funds with cer- 
tain monies being in their hands, and on the prin- 
ciple to failin no duty to myself to leave the result 
to Providence. This afternoon I warned John 
Brooker that I wished to go out walking. A 
quarter-of-an-hour past, no one came. I next 
told Rolfe—another quarter-of-an-hour past, and 
Rolfe had no coat on. Brooker was not to be 
found. In about a quarter-of-an-hour after I again 
tried my luck, and waited for him in the passage 
till he came; at length he arrived—he had been 
carrying bedsteads for Mr. Hervey. 

* Did not you say that you were ordered to go 
out walking by me?” ‘TI did say so, sir, but Mr. 
Hervey bade me come and move the bedsteads.”’ 
Enter Mr. Hervey, with some medicine—smirking 
and smiling —‘ Excuse me for not bringing it 
earlier; what a pretty colour it is, sir, isn’t it?” 
[Verbum sat sapiente. If a lunatic will but be a 
good child, and do what its doctor bids him, and 
let its servants put on its gloves for him, and allow 
them to be its directors, and love its mamma, and 
stay in prison as long as its mamma and its doctor 
desire it, it may be allowed at last to come out of 
sound mind! but manliness, independence, and 
self-respect, do not enter into the doctor's predi- 
-cament of sanity, they are inconvenient. | 
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Wepnerspay, May 9.— Wrote to my sister 
M-—— — cold N.E. wind—conversed with Mr. 
B about Northamptonshire, and also with Mr. 
Nunn. Flute and fiddling in the passage. Mr. 
B informed me that my schoolfellow, F—— 
N——, had been confined here. I was very sorry 
to hear of his having been unwell. 

[Mr. B and Mr. Nunn were two of the 
patients. Mr. Nunn is now no more. Poor 
fellow, the owner of many thousands—he has been 
delivered by death from the tender mercies of the 
visiting magistrates, and from Mr. Newington’s 
“magnificent” asylum, where he was confined, a 
public staregape like myself, to one meanly-fur- 
nished sitting-room, and one bedroom, for about 
nine years! appealing in vain, like me, for a change 
of situation. Surely it was but fair, after so long 
an experience of Mr. Newington’s confessed ina- 
bility to heal him, to let him try some other phy- 
sician! Had there been no other reason for a 
change—surely it was desirable to procure hima 
change, being a nervous patient, if only for change’s 
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sake. But no! Dr. Mayo’s heart, and Dr. New- 
ington’s, and the visiting justices, were equally 
callous, stupid, and unreflecting. And here, as in 
other instances, all the principles of medical practice 
in other cases were set aside. But there isa witness 
in your hearts, gentlemen, to condemn you—and 
there was a witness present, and that witness am I. 

Mr. B I discovered soon after was the son of 
an old friend of my mother ; and it was a pleasure 
to me to make his acquaintance, though his appear- 
ance was often very lamentable through imbecility. 
He went by the name of Blake, for it was the 
fashion in this asylum to give the patients false 
names, to prevent their being known. I refused 
all disguise, being then averse to every species of 
deception; and remembering the words of the 
Psalmist—“ all false ways I utterly abhor.”’], 

Thursday, May 10.—Cold N. wind—wrote a 
letter* to Mr. Lyddon, my mother’s solicitor—re- 
solved to write to Messrs. Drummonds, my 
bankers, for their solicitor’s address—did not 
think of this as the wisest way before—annoyed 
this afternoon by the gambols of an old lunatic 
gentleman in the passage—fiddling and fluting by 
the servants, as usual. 

This day I was surprised by my servant’s igno- 
rance of the existence of a House of Lords—and 
reproved him for it. | 


* This letter I detained, not being sure of Mr, Lyddon’s direction. 
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This same Tom Rolfe is a Baptist, but he has 
never been dipped; he carries his aversion te 
washing so far, that he only washes his body once 
a year. John Brooker, my other servant, has a 
clean shirt and pair of stockings once a week. 
These are the persons Mr. Newington makes me 
have to sleep in my room with me—to associate 
with me; and this is a specimen of the fruit of my 
mother’s, and brother’s, and sister’s, and uncle’s, 
great anxiety! God 

Friday, May 11.—Cold wind—blight to leeward 
—conversed with Mr. Newington about a news- 
paper, about my mother, and concerning my return 
to study at Oxford: this I referred to on the prin- 
ciple of asserting my rights. 


————s oe 
e 


_ Mr. John Perceval presents his compliments to 
Messrs. Drummonds, and will be obliged to them 
if they will forward with his account to Kaling, if it 
is not sent already, the address of their solicitor in 
town. If his account is already forwarded, he 
wishes them to be so good as to forward him the 
same address by letter, directed to him at Mr. 
Newington’s, Ticehurst, Lamberhurst. 

Mr. J. P. also requests Mr. Drummond to let 
him have memoranda of the date and price at 
which he purchased into the English, and he be- 
lieves the Danish, funds in the autumn of 1830, as 
he has not his papers with him in the country. 

Ticehurst, May 11, 1832. 
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Saturday, May 12.—Cold wind from N.E. as 
before—blight to leeward. [I find a letter of my 
sister M—-—— of that date, in which a copy of the 
act of parliament under which I was confined, and 
also of the act of parliament making a provision for 
my father’s family, were refused to me. I had de- 
manded these about April 21. The first in order 
to know what were my legal rights—in truth I was 
confined contrary to the letter as well as the spirit 
of the law—not being a certified lunatic The se- 
cond, in order to know if [ were independent of 
my mother, and could provide for my own confine- 
ment if necessary. My sisters had denied this, 
and the letter of the law is against me. At the 
same time my netting-needles, &c. were refused— 
why, I do not know: I suppose from some extra- 
ordinary idea of self-destruction.| 1 walked out for 
the first time in the evening, and I found that I ob- 
served things more quietly, being sure of not 
meeting any person. ‘This day I spoke to Mr, 
Newington about my going to church, and also of 
Mr. Crouch. A servant fluting the greatest part 
of this day. 

When I told one of my servants after tea, to go 
and tell the other that we might go out walking ; 
instead of this, I found my door bolted, which 
aroused my anger, laughter, and suspicions, but 
the servants came at last. 

Tn the morning I found an old lunatic gentleman 
who was one evening made merriment of, and 
making merriment with the servants, inquiring for 
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Mr. Blake’s room, with a sheet of letter paper 
in his hand. In the afternoon I heard him come 
forth into the passage, to read his composition, 
with great éclat, to Mr. Blake, or to Mr. Nunn; 
it ended with—‘‘ your well wisher.” Just now he 
is making some great proclamation in the passage, 
and has come forth to speak with Mr. Blake, who 
talks of sending him to the ladies. This old 
gentleman was the same [I offered to exchange 
places with, when I heard of his being about to 
arrive in this establishment. 

Mr. B in a conversation, I held with him 
yesterday, mentioned that when he first came 
here, he thought that he was going to be ‘ broiled 
alive ;’’ which made him endeavour one night to 
open the south-end passage door, and to run 
away. He often thought that he was in hell. So 
have I; it is most cruel, awful, and terrible. I 


asked him if he had ever heard voices; he said, 
he had, out walking amongst the bushes, and 
under his bed at night. Musical voices, and as 
of men or women. He told me—“ they used to 
cry, ‘look here Harry,’ from the bushes; and 
when I went to look there was nothing.” 

He was afraid they were going to broil him 
alive in the Brunswick Theatre. This theatre 
fell down after his illness, whilst he was in this 
asylum, and he heard it talked of among the ser- 
vants in the passage. He has met with no unkind 
or violent treatment here. [Query, unkind ?] 

His complaint was brought on from drinking ; 
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he was not ill many months before he was brought 
here. 

A farmer who left this asylum not long ago, 
and who is now keeping a small farm, also attri- 
buted his derangement to drinking ; he used also 
to associate with women at Tunbridge. He was 
humanely treated here. This information was 
given me by the person who was his attendant. 
This man also knew a young gentleman who, 
about nineteen years of age, became deranged 
from over-reading; as it was supposed. He 
came here and recovered. 

Mr. B has been here four years and a-half, 
he is very weak in body. He wishes to go away 
to live with a sister in Northamptonshire. He 
ought not, to remain here longer; he has been 
a long time deprived of the society of his equals, 
and that coupled with, or without lunacy, has had 
an evil effect upon his manners and behaviour. 
He wants the correction and strengthening of an 
honest example. 

I have observed him often in sillily familiar 
conversation with the servants. This arises in a 
lunatic, partly from his being unconscious of what 
he is about, partly from weariness, or unhappiness 
of mind, and acuteness of feeling, which renders 
the mind at the time, occupied by its imward 
agony, benumbed; or only demi-conscious of any 
unbecoming behaviour. Fortitude and self-recol- 
lection are overcome, or undermined by hurrv or 
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alarm, or a keen sense of being exposed to ob- 
servation and ridicule, under peculiarly painful 
and wearisome circumstances. 

The servants in this asyium are not faithful, or 
honest to themselves or to the patients. They are 
partly, and often, as lunatic as they are ; and often 
they flatter a lunatic’s morbid love of applause. 

For a lunatic loves humour, to turn some holy 
things to ridicule,* or what the world deems holy. 
They have a bold and foolish impudence. This I 
have put on for a time, taking advantage of the 
servants’ laxity, partly from an idea of suiting my- 
self to my situation, in order to avail myself of 
opportunities to effect my escape, to gain insight 
into character, to elude the vigilance of, or delude 
others ; and to disguise my own sufferings and 
sense of exposure. It is partly the affectation of 
aman, who would appear more bold and wicked 
than he is; and it originates in the manner the 
mind reasons with itself, or with its Creator in the 
conscience; being hardened and lost, reckless, 
expecting to be made by the Lord an object of 


* Not all—for some lunatics are religious lunatics—but these 
I have seen with an affectation of non-chalance and disrespect 
of opinions—fashions—customs—but this one indulged in hu- 
morous expressions to catch a laugh— poor fool — not aware 
that he was like a moth crushed by those who laughed at him— 
partly in false sympathy—partly from condescension as if no- 
ticing him in compassion—partly enjoying the impudent and 
loose spirit, which they would imitate if they did not feel the 
necessity of respecting the customs of society, and the laws 


which regulate good conversation. 
' 
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ridicule, of scorn, and of hatred; and callous, 
having been so turned to ridicule, making light of 
the attractions of reason and of good behaviour. 

It is caused at last, by a highly sensitive and 
delicate mind, fearing to be misapprehended and 
misunderstood; and dreading scrutiny, suspicion, 
and interruption; if it gives way to its true feel- 
ings of acute grief, alternated at times with joyful- 
ness. Since I have been restored to reason, I 
have not dared to utter or express my feelings, 
as my nature dictated to me, for fear of being 
thought a lunatic. My feelings are also at times 
so overwhelming, that I could only find true 
relief in prayer or in singing, or in crying in a 
loud voice and in agony; for this reason I could 
wish to leave this asylum, to fly to some solitude, 
to pray there, after the example of the Saviour. 
[Here follow further observations written in the 
Portuguese language, for fear of being misrepre- 
sented, if they fell into the doctor’s hands. | 

Sunday, May 13.—Hail and rain—very cold 
wind, N.W.—wrote to Mr. Lyddon,* and to the 
steward of the Guards’ Club, to find out a direction 
for me, and to forward a letter. Mr. Newington 
called in the evening—I spoke of Mr. Courthope 
to him, respecting my letter. We had some con- 
versation about the cottages of the poor. Refused 
again liberty to go to church. 


* This letter was to ascertain his exact address before I sent 
the letter of May 10th. 
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Monday, May 14.—Mr. G——th, the aged lu- 
natic gentleman I have before spoken of, called on 
me to askafterme. Iheard him first at the door, 
asking after me of the servants. I moved to the 
door—it was opened, and he offered to shake 
hands with me. He said, ‘I hope you are well, and 
going on well—keep yourself quiet, &c. &c. &c. 
I'll come again to see you presently.” All this 
with a slight Jewish accent. 

He then appeared on the point of going away ; 
and acting upon an idea either of its being against 
the orders of Dr. Newington, or against the wish 
of the servants that he should be speaking to me, 
but he suddenly took a bit of board from his pocket 
to show me an invention superior to an arch, for 
building bridges, in it he said I should see the 
Hebrew letter Aleph, enclosed in a square. I do 
not know whether this was a hobby or a delusion. 

He spoke of its being superior to any arch, and 
applicable to Brighton Pier, and capable of pre- 
venting its swaying ‘motion. He then spoke of 
rivers; that bridges that were built in the widest 
parts of them, to benefit the masonsandbricklayers, 
because they were necessarily nore expensive. I 
reminded him, ‘‘ where there was less width, there 
was more force of water.” He replied, “not 
always.” I acknowledged that he was right where 
the rivers increase gradually, and there are no 
pools before the narrows. “Such are the places, ’ 
replied he, “ for building bridges,” 
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‘So,’ said he, ‘‘ every thing is made too large. 
Is not that a pianoforte? well, let me play a tune.” 
I offered him the key. “No,’’ said he, “open it 
your own self.” I opened it for him, and he 
played a tune. Iasked him if he was an English- 
man; he hesitated, but replied, “Yes 1 am an 
Englishman, and a Christian. I can speak eight 
different languages.” He addressed me in He- 
brew, and in French. We conversed in German ; 
he told me that he knew Italian, Spanish, &c. &ce. 

He made an observation upon the ridiculous 
practices custom sanctioned in the world, from 
want of reflection; for instance, he remarked— 
the Houses of Parliament every session sent per- 
sons to examine whether there was any gunpowder 
in the vaults in which Guy Faux was found, below 
their houses. “If there is any real danger,”’ saia 
he, “ why do they not fill the vaults up ?” 

During the conversation he repeatedly shook 
hands to take leave, but I detained him to give 
him respect for me, and for his own rights,* as he 


* T have already said, the system of the lunatic doctors is that 
of despotic authority, and implicit obedience. This state of 
childish pupilage in which they keep their patients, is profitable 
in many ways, by preventing the exercise of the judgment and 
the free-will; it protracts the duration of the disorder, if it does 
not in some cases render cure impossible, by cowing the spirit of 
the patients—-it makes the management of them more concise, 
easy, and economical; and it tends to prevent any tree entertain- 
ment of or expression of opmion on the part of the patients. 
This system I took every opportunity of opposing. 


2p 
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appeared afraid of being compelled, or ordered 
impudently to leave the room, by the servants. 

This day I had a visit from Mr. C. Newington, 
and I alluded to Mr.G ’s visit, and behaviour. 
I spoke also to Mr. Blake, who told me his true 
name, and stated that his family and my mother's, 
were mutually and intimately acquainted. 

When I went out walking I was joined by Mr. 
G th, and we took several turns round the 
broad walk together. 

[It is difficult to say whether this gentleman is a 
lunatic, or not; at least, whether he is one who 
ought to be confined; but I should say he ts de- 
ceived by misapprehending a spirit of humour, and 
that what he urges seriously he ought to say in joke, 
and vice versd. He is an active, stout, little man, 
with very white hair, a merry, good-humonured, and 
cuileless countenance, good manners, a noble air, 
mingled with a little conceit, and an upright inde- 
pendent carriage. I noticed his resemblance to 
the Royal Family, and he then told me, that he 
suspects that he is the son of one of them ; whether 
this is a delusion or not | do not know, but he seems 
rather proud of the idea, though discreditable to 
his mother. He walks and talks very rapidly. 
The first I attribute to the annoyance he must feel, 
though perhaps unconscious of it, in being paraded 
on the broad walks of this high table-land, with 
two servants behind him, when his appearance, 
which has something distingué in it, is sure to 
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attract observation. The idea of a necessity for 
these two satellites attending upon this elderly 
person seems to me preposterous, or if the necessity 
exists, it speaks volumes against the system of 
management. His rapid talking I attribute to his 
having been a long time confined in town, with not 
a soul but his keepers, and occasionally the doctor 
to speak to. Like Sancho Panza, he has been 
choking with his humorous ideas, and he is now be- 
side himself, to have got an intelligent ear to com- 
municate them to. He is excitable, but to tears as 
much as to violence, in which I never saw him but 
once indulge. Jf any thing his simplicity qualifies 
him for a chamber in these houses, inasmuch as he 
complains of his detention, and yet shows no con- 
sistency of character towards Mr. Newington, with 
whom he keeps on the most jocular terms, although 
he is the chief instrument of his detention. This 
may be from policy, or from his avarice, dreading 
to be exposed to the expense of a law-suit to regain 
his rights; and, therefore, willing to yield, and take 
his chance with good humour; but I think not. 
He tells me that he had already been confined un- 
justly before, and that on this occasion he was con- 
fined by his wife, who got the start ofhim ; “ other- 
wise,” said he, ‘1 was about to confine her.” On. 
the former occasion, he was shut up on account of 
differences with his partners, and of his religious 
opinions ; for he is a Jew by birth, but of the Pro_ 
testant persuasion. But he affects to be, or is 
2p 2 
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perfectly indifferent as to the recovery of his free- 
dom, looking upon the world as so perverse and 
lunatic, that a wise man can have no desire to live 
amongst them—no regret to be separated from 
them. This may be very well for a philosopher 
of sixty years of age; I might have entertained the 
same views if I had been confined with a female 
for whom I had respect and affection. But this 
old man is a father, and I have seen him overcome 
with agony, because he might not get leave to 
see his children. Cruel, cruel! The very atmo- 
sphere round lunatic patients is cold and stony. 


"Avw ToTapwy ‘Lepwy Ywpovot Tayat 
Kaze Arka kat wavra waduv orpeperar— 
Avopact perv dodrat (ovAac—Oewroe 
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May, 1840.] 


Tuesday, May 15.—A scuffle upstairs. Wrest- 
ling match below stairs. 

Yesterday I wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Micklethwaite.—J. P. 


Sir, 
As I have now waited two weeks, without hear- 


ing any thing either from you or Dr. Mayo, with 
regard to the course you intend pursuing between 
me and Dr. Newington; I now write to ask you 
what steps you are taking with regard to my com- 
plaints, and to my leaving this asylum. I have 
applied to my bankers for the address of their 
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solicitor, from whom T expect an answer to my 
application to-morrow, and as I shall then wish to 
write to their solicitor, I shall be glad if you will 
give me as speedy and explicit an answer as pos- 
sible. 

I wrote a letter to you, sir, on the 3d of May, 
_to enforce my requests, which I hope you received ; 
it was directed, &c., &c. 

[ Here the interlining of the foul copy leaves off, 
but the original copy continues thus: IT am not 
sure that if I sent it to Mr. Micklethwaite in this 
exact form. | 

I do not know whether I can venture to appeal 
to you who are ignorant of my former conversation 
and habits, for entire release, unless you can be 
satisfied, that Mr. Newington can bring no proofs 
of insane or even lunatical conduct since my arrival 
here, and are willing to believe his own word to me, 
that lam not a lunatic, but a nervous patient. But 
surely I am entitled to claim from you the right to 
choose my own physicians and my own system of 
management ; to dispose of my own person ; and to 
HOLD DoA ;* and to be emancipated from the control 
of my mother and Mr. Newington. If you hesitate 
to think me fit for society, and for complete liberty, 
I then claim of you assistance in putting myself 
under Sir G. Tuthill, or Dr. Sutherland, who, I 
know from Mr. Newington, allow their patients to 


* Words illegible in the manuscript. 
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reside in private lodgings, and will probably allow 
me at least to sleep in aroom alone. I have cer- 
tainly a right to expend my own income upon the 
person, and after the system which appears most 
prudent to myself. 

5. But in that case, I shall beg of you, sir, to give 
ine your reasons and those of Mr. C. Newington in 
writing, for not thinking me capable of controlling 
myself and of behaving in society.” 

10. Atthis time I also wrote—“ I am also pre- 
paring a letter of warning to my mother’s attorney, 
to give her notice of my intentions to prosecute, if 
I am not allowed to proceed to Oxford, of which 
university 1 am a member, to keep the ensuing 
term of June 13th.” 


This letter received no answer from this excel- 
lent magistrate. 

As I regained health, I naturally desired to em- 
ploy myself, and to recover lost time, by returning 
to keep my terms at the university. As Mr. New- 
ington’s refusal to allow me to do this, constituted 
one of my grounds of complaint against him, and for 
an action at law, to recover damages for loss of time, 
which I believe I should have been fully justified 
in undertaking ; I will insert my first letter to Dr. 
M‘Bride, which probably led to this resolution. 
I cannot mention his name without expressing my 
regret that my acquaintance with that amiable and 
talented gentleman was so soon severed. 
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: Ticehurst, May 2, 1832. 
My DEAR SiR, 

It is with infinite regret that I take up my pen 
to make so late an apology to you, for having dis- 
appointed you in not returning to Oxford in 1830; 
as I had designed doing, and given you reason to 
expect. The overturning of my reason by the 
singular chastisement of the Lord, was the only 
thing that prevented me from either returning to 
Oxford, or excusing myself to you. This ruin 
took place in Dublin on the 15th or 16th of De- 
cember, 1830, and I did not return to the posses- 
sion of my faculties again till the latter end of No- 
vember, 1831; since which time I have, as far as 
my affliction would permit me, been labouring 
against the prejudices of my physicians, and the 
misled judgments of my friends, to obtain more re- 
pose and quiet, by retirement in a private lodging, 
or ina private family; as I find an asylum a place 
of continual disturbance, and of disagreeable and 
indelicate exposure: it was not however till Mon- 
day that a dawn of hope broke in upon me. 

It was not till within the last month or two that 
I had any decided idea of returning to Oxford, to 
prosecute my studies, for I had no hopes of being 
able to resume them, owing to the extremely cruel 
tortures of soul and spirit which [ was compelled 
to submit to, under pretence of healing my under- 
standing, together with personal violence. This 
happened under the physician my mother intrusted 
me to at Brisslington in Somersetshire. I am now 
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under the care of a gentleman named Newington, 
at Ticehurst in Sussex, a well-meaning and hu- 
mane man, but on some points mistaken. Here, 
having had, for nine weeks, a private room to sit 
in—a luxury I had not enjoyed for THIRTEEN 
months before !—my nerves have begun to recover 
their original tone, and I have hopes of returning 
to Oxford soon, if the Lord permit. 

I desire it—for I love it on account of its peace, 
freshness, and tranquillity; but I fear that I shall 
find some difficulty in persuading my friends and 
my physician, that I have strength of mind enough 
to avoid anxious subjects in conversation, or to 
leave society and my studies, when I find them pain 
me and hurtful, but I will endeavour to do so. 

I shall be obliged to youif you will do me the 
favour of letting me know how my friend Cameron 
is, and whether he is still at Magdalene Hall, as 
[intend to write him a few lines. I request you 
also, to remember me kindly to Mr. Hill, and to his 
family, if you are acquainted with the principal of 
Edmund Hall; also to Mr. Buckley, of Merton, 
and Mr. Harrington, of Brazenose. I shall also 
be glad if you will mention my recovery to Kilbee, 
the person with whom I lodged, with whom I believe 
you are personally acquainted. I do not know if 
there is any one else at Oxford, that I can hope 
will have much recollection of me. Hoping that 
Mrs. M‘Bride and your daughter are well, 

Believe me, dear Sir, &c. &c. 
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Wednesday, May 16.—Received a letter from 
my youngest brother—wrote to him—to my sister 
M——- and to Miss F. L —Il, and despatched 
the following letter to Mr. Lyddon : 


Ticehurst, May 10, 1832. 
Dear Sir, 

Tam under the disagreeable necessity of writing 
to you as my mother’s solicitor or attorney, as I 
have ceased to correspond with Lady C— 
herself, in order that you may warn her of my in- 
tention to proceed against her by law, under certain 
contingencies, likely to arise from the following 
circumstances : circumstances which I am sorry to 
have to communicate to you, sir, so old a friend 
of my family, as I am sure they must afflict you 


deeply. 

I am confined by my mother’s authority at Mr. 
Newington’s asylum, Ticehurst, Sussex, near Lam- 
berhurst. Mr. Newington himself allows that I am 
not a lunatic, but a nervous patient. Yet he says 
that I need observation and control, and my mo- 
ther chooses to believe his word, rather than mine, 
that Iam perfectly able to take care of ny own 
self; and although I have repeatedly pressed my 
mother to remove me from this situation, which 
is peculiarly cold, uncomfortable, and indelicate, 
(being a public asylum,) to a private lodging, or 
to a private family, im a warmer part of the coun- 
try, in which case I have offered to remain quietly 
under observation—she has preferred acting upon 
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Mr. Newington’s advice, in detaining me here; as 
also in refusing to allow me to come up to town 
for two important objects: one, to see my dentist, 
Mr. Cartwright, the other to have legal and medi- 
cal advice ; at a time when I thought it my duty 
to endeavour to procure the attestations of three 
medical men, acquaintances of mine in London, in 
order to ensure my success in a prosecution | pur- 
pose commencing when I am able to obtain legal 
assistance, against Dr. Fox, a physician, under 
whose care I was originally placed. 

In consequence of, and when I anticipated my 
mother’s refusal, I applied to Mr. Newington to 
deal towards me as a gentleman of age, and with 
some independent property, and having also a 
right to choose my own place of confinement and 
system of treatment, even if considered lunatic, 
which he allows that Iam no longer; and I warned 
him at his peril not to doso. My objectis to place 
myself until I can prove my sanity at law, if neces- 
sary, under the care of Sir G. Tuthill or Dr. 
Sutherland, both of whom I understand to allow 
their patients to reside in private lodgings, and to 
live in a warmer climate than this, and nearer to 
town. I have also written upwards of forty let- 
ters to different friends (fifty-four in all) since my 
arrival here in February, to procure legal advice 
and their assistance; but I have received no an- 
swer from any one of them; neither do I know the 
direction of any other legal adviser but yourself, 
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to whom I have not applied hitherto for these two 
reasons: Ist, because I feared naturally you 
would deal towards me as one mistaken in my 
judgment, upon the authority of my mother and 
Mr. 8. P 
solicitor, or attorney—and as I eventually antici- 
pated the necessity of prosecuting her, I did not 


; 2d, because youare my mother's 


believe it to be prudent or becoming to employ 
her own solicitor, for I know nothing of legal 
proceedings. 

For the last reason aiso, I could not avail my- 
self of the offer Mr. Newington made me of his own 
attorney, and he told me that he knew the direc- 
tion of no other. 

In the mean time I wrote to my uncle Lord A., 
and to another friend, from whom I have not re- 
ceived a line in reply; although my letters were 
of great length and importance, and I despatched 
three letters subsequently to them, to each three, 
praying them only to acknowledge the receipt of 
it. For this reason I could not with becoming 
dignity write any more to my uncle, neither have 
I, for reasous still stronger, been able to apply to 
my elder brother ; and although I have written to 
two of my aunts, to procure an explanation from 
my uncle, I have received no answer to my letters ; 
neither to two letters which I despatched on the 
3d, to Lady M. D——d, and on the 6th to Lady 
M* W—-—e, to know whether they have received 
the first, which I fear have miscarried. 
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I have also applied to a magistrate in this neigh- 
bourhood who could do nothing for me, but re- 
ferred me to the visiting magistrates, to whom I also 
wrote, and one of whom actually arrived on Mon- 
day the 30th of April, after I had waited for them 
more than eleven weeks. He came attended by 
a Dr. Mayo, M.D. of Tunbridge Wells, who gave 
me hopes of having my complaints attended to ;— 
in the event of their failing me I am preparing an 
appeal to the Lord Chancellor, in which course 
Tam acting on my own judgment—for I have no 
means of obtaining any advice whatever. 

I hope you will excuse my entering into so long 
an explanation of my circumstances, as I conceive 
you are entitled to be looked upon as a friend, as 
well as a legal adviser of my family ; and I wish to 
prove to you that I have some show of grounds at 
least for preparing to proceed against my own re- 
lations at law. [ought I think to add, that I was 
tempted to try to effect my escape by running 
away, and also by violence, the week previous to 
the arrival of the magistrates, having suffered so 
many insults and disappointments, and seeing no 
prospect of obtaining assistance. My object is, if 
I can, to proceed to London, to put myself under 
the protection of an attorney, or barrister, till 
I can obtain a decision at law, either for or against 
me; in the latter case I would willingly return 
under control, if | might choose my own asylum 
and physician. 
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My principal object in writing to you now, is to 
assure you that [ am in full command of all my fa- 
culties, on which account I am very anxious to re- 
turn to Oxford, where I was matriculated in May 
1830, to keep the ensuing term, which commences 
June 13, as I should also have done this term 
if | had been at liberty. My mother (to whom 
I have applied through my sister Miss M. P ; 
will I fear still act upon Mr. Newington’s advice ; 
and he will probably, under the same pretence as 
how, prevent me from proceeding there, for which 
I am determined to hold her as well as him 
RESPONSIBLE; and shall proceed against them, as 


soon as I can procure legal assistance, which I 
must wait patiently for. I therefore now request 
you to let my mother know this beforehand, that 
she may not plead ignorance of my intention to 
prosecute—in bar of justice. | 

I also wish you to inform her that being of age, 
I conceive myself entitled to the full enjoyment of 
the income which I derive from part of the grant 
made by parliament to my father’s family; and 
that Iam perfectly trustworthy of the management 
of it; and being so—that I do not choose, unless 
compelled by law—to have any part of it expended 
any more upon physicians, who are no longer of 
any use to me af all, as an insane or nervous per- 
son; nor upon servants who are not my own. 
I have already assured my mother that this is my 
opinion: and if, as [ hope, I shall be able to prove 
it ina court of justice, I shall consider her answer- 
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able to me, forthe mismanagement of my income, 
after this warning. 

I have already warned my mother, and Mr. S. 
P——-, that if I fail in the prosecution of Drs. Fox 
at Brisslington, for their brutal treatment of me, 
through want of the attestations which I wished to 
secure in February and in March, I shall proceed 
against them both at law: to recover damages if 
an attorney and solicitor counsel me. My treat- 
ment at Dr. Foxs’ was extremely cruel, insulting, 
and detrimental to my constitution. I became 
however perfectly able to take care of myself in 
November in their asylum—-when I appealed to 
my mother and brother to remove me from it, and 
to place me in a private lodging, under observa- 
tion of a servant of my own choosing. My mo- 
ther did not receive my letter till December the 
25th, through Dr. Foxs’ breach of faith: and 
I had no reason to believe that she was paying 
any attention to them till the Sth of February, 
1832, when I was informed she had prepared 
apartments for me, in Mr. Newington’s asylum at 
Ticehurst: I remonstrated both with her and my 
brother at being brought here at all, but I have 
met with nothing but neglect and insult, and re- 
fusal. Believe me, 

| Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Joun Prrcevat. 

I shall be glad if you will write to me to acknow- 

ledge the recetpt of this letter, and direct to me at 
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Mr. Newington’s, Ticehurst, Flimwell,* near Lam- 
berhurst. If you would at the same time furnish 
me with the address of any really trustworthy and 
clever solicitor, you will be conferring a real obli- 


gation on me: but this T must leave to your dis- 
cretion. 


Saw Mr. Newington, who alluded to my dispute 
with him, and with my mother, and said that he 
hoped we should part friends. I asked him for Sir 
G. Tuthill’s direction. Mr.G th called on me, 
and spoke to me according to his ideas—how 
happy I ought to be here, having a lunatic world 
shut out from me. He pitied the folly of young 
ladies, leaving hot ball-rooms on a winter night, 
and stepping in their satin dancing-shoes over the 
damp, cold pavements into their carriages. The 
servant was practising on his flute this day in the 
passage. 

Thursday, May 17.—lainy and very cold. Mr. 
G th entered my room and played a couple 
of tunes on my pianoforte during breakfast. I 
shut the door and tried to make him feel himself 
at home. Mr. Newington called: introduced me 
to Mr. A-——p, a young medical student, and a pa- 
tient; he showed me the room in which he was 
confined when violent. Mr. A———p had been ill 


six days—his attacks are growing weaker—he 


* JT was often amused at the singular and satirical coincidence 
of this address. The imagination of a novelist could hardly have 
supplied a better. 
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appears very weak and delicate—not naturally — 
strong—slight, and of a good heart—probably of 
a quick short temper, but gentlemanly. Mr. New- 
ington told me that in his paroxysms he is strong 
and active. That he has not known patients 
violent from loss of temper and anger at being 
restrained, but from delusions—one, I believe, 
against Buonaparte. 

I complained of a second attack of diarrhoea. 
[I will observe here that Mr. Newington never 
prescribed to me any medicine at his own sug- 
gestion whilst I was under his care. I had 
once or twice an attack of diarrhoea, of which 
I complained, and then I obtained some tincture 
of rhubarb, and afterwards some gentian. I had 
a great longing for chalybeate water when | came 
to his establishment, but he would not allow me to 
have any thing ef the kind; he pretended it would 
be toostrong for me. I insisted upon having some 
kind of tonic, and he prescribed gentian. Isuspect 
this neglect on his part proves his ignorance, for I 
am confident that disorder of the imagination arises 
in a very great degree from a weak state of sto- 
mach. | 

I asked him if my mother had informed him of 
my brother, Mr. Ernest Perceval’s intention to come 
to see me; he answered, no. 

He begged me not to lend my bible to Mr. 
G th, which I had done a few days before. 
He told me it excited him. I assented that it 
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might do so. He then said, “1 found him in 
tears.” IT asked, “Do not you think that good for 
him? ‘* Why no, he is excited too much—it is too 
strong for him.” I told him I would not lend him 
the bible. I remarked, he left with Mr. G th 
the Hebrew bible ; who returned it to me just now. 
I wish he had kept it. 

[At Dr. Fox’s Llonged to cry, but from the per- 
version of my faculties, and it seemed actually 
from not knowing how, I was unable ; assuredly a 
disordered state of mind is very dreadful. My 
eyes seemed scalded and parched—TI would have 
given a great deal for a few tears. 1840.] 

At twelve o’clock I ordered my two servants to 
get ready to go out walking. As it was clearing up, 
Brooker entered, saying, “‘It’s twelve o'clock, 
sir.” ‘Very well,” said I; “get on your coats 
and come out walking.” About ten minutes after 
as no servant appeared I went into the passage 
and found my friend Brooker, with his nankeen 
jacket on. I told him to get ready to come out. 
«There is not time, sir.” “Then go and call Mr. 
Hervey ;” this he refused, or rather delayed doing, 
but Tinsisted ; Mr. Hervey was busy. 

Tam glad this has occurred,* because it is an 


_* My readers will be surprised to see how often i had to com- 
plain of this neglect which might have been so easily rectified. 
i used to suffer a great deal from rheumatic pains in consequence 
of being unable to get exercise. Yet Dr. Newington pretended 
to confine me from special and tender care of my health—offi- 


cious and stupid at the same time. 
25 
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overt act of disrespect and want of obedience; 
and an expression of that indisposition to comply 
with my orders to come out walking, which I had 
before suspected, and now have outwardly de- 
veloped. 

I will mention its object; it is To OBTAIN THE 
UPPER HAND OF THEIR MASTERS, or rather of the un- 
fortunate individual they are appointed partly to 
control—partly to attend upon. It is one of the 
insults to which patients are compelled often to 
submit, and from which often they can obtain no 
redress. For their complaints are generally as 
mine have been, suspected and given the lie to by 
the physician or the servants. 

A lunatic fears to complain, or to retaliate. 

1. From delusions. 

2. From want of personal courage in a weak 
state of mind and body. 

3. From fear of the results to his ultimate com- 
forts, and consequent recovery in the asylum by 
making enemies. 

4. From fear of their ill-will, and prejudiced evi- 
dence against him in law. 

5. From fear of being suspected, or insulted, or 
given the lie to, or not attended to. 

6. Because he finds these causes of arguments 
destroy his peace of mind, and shatter his weak 
faculties. 

The effect of this are broken spirits, and a tame 
passive, cowardlike submission, if it were not ex- 
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cusable from the state of the individual; broken- 
spirited by opposition and by insult, in an infirm 
and afflicted state of mind. 

Since I have been lunatic, or rather since I 
have been restored to reason, as I considered, and 
consequently have laid claim to be treated with 
confidence and respect, I have been treated by 
my mother, as if I had used to be a notorious liar. 

I have not had my complaints weighed, or 
attended to. | 

My reasons have met with no consideration. My 
appeals to the authority of the Scriptures have 
been slighted. 

I have been dealt towards as if I was neither a 
gentleman, nor a man of feeling, nor a man of 
education, nor a man of honour, nor a person en- 
dued with common honesty, prudence, or sense. 

T have had no sympathy shown to me, except on 
one or two occasions. 

Others insulted me when [ was insulted by my 
mother. 

[I may fairly say that what good treatment and 
respect I met with under Mr. Newington, I owed 
more to my own firmness, and power through self- 
command to make others afraid of me, than to fore- 
thought or care on the part of those confining 
me. 1840. | | 

The same day Mr. Courthope and Mr. More- 
land, the two other visiting magistrates, called, 
with Dr. Mayo. I made known my complaints to 
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these gentlemen, and my opinion that I was now 
entitled to my liberty; and put into Mr. Cour- 
thope’s hands a letter, which I had prepared 
_ against the arrival of the magistrates, of which I 
have not preserved any copy; and also two papers, 
in one of which, I remonstrated against my posi- 
tion being such, that I was compelled tamely to 
submit to insults, which, in the world, I should be 
considered dishonourable for passing by, without 
demanding satisfaction for them. Mr. Courthope 
endeavoured to persuade me to submit to my 
confinement, as reasonable and advisable. I 
told him ‘* I would do so, if I was not convinced 
that it was wrreasonable.” He endeavoured sub- 
sequently to remove my displeasure against my 
family. I said, “I was obliged to him, and felt 
the kindness of his intentions.” He apologized 
for not having answered my letter—saying, that he 
could not tell what to answer; but that he re- 
served his opinion till he saw me. [I was obliged 
to accept the apology—though, in my opinion, he 
ought to have attended as a magistrate, immedi- 
ately to my appeal from confinement—at any rate 
he might have written to say what he then stated, 
and to inform me of his intended speedy visit. It 
is, I think, more than a month since I wrote to 
him! 1840.] 

This, I think, was the sum of my conversation 
with him at this time. He then took the papers 
which I gave him away—to read and consider 
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over. I explained my reasons for writing, viz., 
to prevent irritation from talking, being nervous. 

Mr. Moreland seemed kind and willing to attend 
to me; he thought I could continue here patiently 
a little longer. I had his good will and his good 
wishes—[they cost him no effort]—but he ap- 
peared to think, that I could not possibly be in a 
right state of mind, to be opposed to the system 
of Mr. Newington and my family! He hesitated, 
-and both seemed to act as considering it their 
duty to persuade me to submit to confinement 
here, as my real duty/—[it saved them at least 
from any trouble or responsibility.|—I told them, 
that I foresaw and had foreseen, that to remain 
here would probably ultimately be my fate; but 
that I was resolved to get away if I could. I 
referred to my papers once or twice for further 
information, They objected to read them in my 
presence. | 

Dr. Mayo did not offer as before to shake hands 
with me; I do not know why. Perhaps the pre- 
sence of Mr. Courthope and of Mr. Moreland 
restrained him, or he saw my behaviour altered, 
or he observed that I did not shake hands with 
them. I augured ill from it, for he entered, as 
if nothing had ever passed between us before. | 
offered my hand to him, however, and we shook 
hands. 

I asked him, after addressing Mr. Courthope, 
what was the result of my complaints to him and 
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Mr. Micklethwaite. To my extreme surprise, 
sorrow, and offence (although, I confess, I was 
prepared to anticipate it from Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
conduct), he answered, as if I had no reason to 
anticipate, that any measures should have been 
taken for my better treatment or removal! “that 
he thought I had been satisfied by the answer I 
received then.” 

Whereas their reply, or rather his was, “If 
you leave it to us we will consult for you, and, no 
doubt, we shall come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment.” [Judge ye, my fellow-countrymen, what 
is to be made of such mockery ! | 

I forget his exact words; but he spoke very 
volubly at some length: and at last I told him, 
‘“‘ that I was extremely surprised—I ought to have 
said confounded—-for I had reason to have ex- 
pected immediate attention. That my complaints 
were of an urgent nature, and regarded my re- 
moval from this asylum (where I was subject to 
many indignities, and much annoyance and suffer- 
ing,) to pursue a system more perfect. This I 
insisted on, and urged my claim to be confined at 
least under whom, where, and according to what 
system I wished. I recapitulated my objections 
to this system.” 

Dr. Mayo replied, that in a private lodging, I 
should meet with more annoyance from being 

_subject to observation than here.- I answered, 
“I cannot meet with more; and the observation 
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here is of a kind which I object to more, much 
more than the casual observation of neighbours, 
who were busied about their own affairs.” I 
ought to have said also, that it depended upon 
the situation of the lodging. Dr. Mayo said, 
“ that although able to reason correctly, yet many 
patients were often not then capable of enjoying 
their liberty, or of entering society ; indeed found 
it wtolerable! BECAUSE THEY COULD NOT COMMAND 
THEMSELVES! He alluded to hearsay remarks of 
patients, but did not wait for my answer. 
Iremarked to this effect: “That I could not 
expect a gentleman who did not know me, to 
liberate me—being confined as a lunatic (even 
though Mr. Newington confesses me to be only a 
nervous patient)*—upon my own evidence. But I 


* T have noticed elsewhere, that I found written on a letter, 
which I cannot now lay hands on so as to ascertain the date— 
notes of a conversation with Mr. Newington, in which he 
mentioned that he considered my beard as a proor of insanity. 
This made no impression upon my memory, and perhaps it was 
owing to the repeated assurances he made me that I was not 
lunatic, but only a nervous patient. Lunatic doctors, however, 
allow themselves a great latitude in respect of speaking the 
truth ; and their words are not to be depended upon, which, 
“of course,” contributes greatly to the peace of mind and 
clearness of idea and conscience of those who are their patients. 
As Mr. Newington told me once that he had no cther than 
nervous patients in his establishment, and one or two of them 
were decidedly of unsound mind—it is impossible for me to say 
whether he meant what he pretended of me, or acted upon a 
system of deceit, from the idea that it was beneficial to me to 
suppose myself sane. In like manner his assertion, that he 
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thought myself entitled—as I was—and it was 
acknowledged that I was, capable of reasoning — 
to my own choice of a system of confinement, in a 
private lodging ; that this I claimed of them im- 
mediately as a right, even if they did not think 
me of a sound state of mind, and qualified for 
perfect lberty; that I considered it my duty to 
demand my liberty, believing myself to be of 
sound mind—but that I was not so unreasonable 
as to suppose that they could grant that, without 
knowing more of me.” 

[Many persons might think that Dr. Mayo sold 
me; but I do not believe any such thing. He 
enjoyed the blessings of liberty himself, and it 


considered my beard a proof of sanity, may have been a false 
assertion, designed in the supposed interests of my friends to 
make me remove it; at least it is evidently impossible that any 
man who is himself of sound mind, and worthy to have the care 
of the insane, can look upon such a costume as a PRoor of 
mental derangement. Wearing the beard, like any other harm- 
less eccentricity, may exeite suspicion of derangement, but can 
never prove the fact. The judgment of men, however, or rather 
the opinion they choose wilfully to act upon, is very much deter- 
mined by their interests and passions. Mr. Newington never com- 
mitted himself to me in writing,—what he told the magistrates, 
they never communicated tome, He may therefore shift to either 
ground, as he finds it most convenient. But if he really con- 
fined me from church and society, as only a nervous patient, 
there can be no doubt but that he and the magistrates grossly 
abused their authority, and he as a physician, by keeping up at 
that time excitement and irritation, and otherwise injuring my 
bodily health and disturbing my mind, Proven his ignorance 
and mcompetence. 
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was sufficient to be full of benevolent intentions 
towards me—and towards my mother—and, also 
his neighbour, Mr. Newington. 1840. ] 

As the bias of the magistrates’ minds seemed 
determined in every respect against me, I asserted 
my intention to make my escape, which they de- 
precated. I corrected myself by stating, that I 
should not do so without legal advice. I ought 
_ to add, that I feel | was wrong in expressing my- 
self so resolutely before the magistrates, on this 
subject. They told me, that they thought I should 
feel hereafter,* that I was acting unadvisedly and 
wrongly. I told them it might be so, but that I 
did not then think so. Dr. Mayo observed, he 
thought, ‘‘ upon principles of Christian humility, I 
ought to submit to restraint.” I replied, that I 
thought this might be abused like all other prin- 
ciples—and that I did not think it justified me in 
submitting to illegal confinements; or to a treat- 
ment which was full of dangerous temptation to 
my soul, instead of good — but that Christian 
duty required me to use all means to escape 
from it. 

These three gentlemen then left me, promising 
to return, and [ saw them return to Dr. Newing- 
ton’s house to peruse my letters. [I acknowledge 
I was. cheerfully surprised to receive even this 


* God knows—TI do not yet, 1840. Would to God I could 
have eflected my escape ! 
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attention from them, so little dependence had I in 
the justice of an English county Magistrate, know- 
ing that to assist me they must be prepared to meet 
some ridicule—to exercise a little independence of 
mind, and to incur responsibility. My mistrust of 
this class of authorities was of early date, and was 
engendered by conversations I heard respecting 
them among officers of the army ; in which, it was 
stated, that they were usually very ready to call — 
out the troops, but when they had done so, they 
left them in the lurch, exposed to the violent pelting 
of the mobs, without moral courage to give them 
orders to act or to fire, whilst they ensconced them- 
selves within yards and houses. I am not at all 
surprised at their conduct and behaviour towards 
me ;—they were afraid of responsibility ; but if 
they had known that there was any honourable and 
honest witness to their conduct, they would have 
acted more generously and more justly, and more 
like gentlemen; the fear of responsibility would 
then have been divided.| When they returned 
they spoke to me thus—“ that they could not imme- 
diately release me—that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for me to be under surveillance—that if I could 
be persuaded to remain a ittle longer, and think it 
a duty to my family and to my friends, &c. &c. 
If would but think it was my duty to do so :—they 
said that my family were mistaken,—that they were 
not doing me wrong intentionally—that I ought to 
submit out of consideration to them.” I acknow- 
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ledged that they were mistaken, but I added “ that 
I did not think theirs a pardonable mistake.” Mr. 
Courthope said, “but they are seeking your 
good.’ I answered, “ but in rebellion to reason, 
and by a course they do not pursue for themselves. 
I cannot, therefore, consider their mistake par- 
donable.” Here they said I was wrong. I said 
I was willing to waive the consideration of this 
question to another time, when J thought I should 
be able to prove that Iwas right. 

They then told me they would refer my ideas to 
my mother, and that my complaints were just—that 
they thought so—that Iwas submitting to priva- 
trons that I ought not to be required to submit to any 
longer, if unnecessary, and they would write to 
my mother! I replied, “ that I thought that would 
be of no use, but that I must submit to the laws 
of necessity: that I had repeatedly written to my 
mother, and had used every argument with her, 
AND SHE CHOSE TO BE GUIDED by Mr. Newington. 
I reminded them that I applied to them as justices, 
from my mother and Mr. C. Newington. I prayed 
them, therefore, to consider—my right to be set at 
liberty ? — No!—but to be in some private lodg- 
ing under another physician ;—that to obtain that 
for me, was surely not to incur too great a responsi- 
bility.’ This they assented to as a proposition. I 
also pressed on their attention my having been 
here thirteen weeks now, without having done 
any thing To prove myself insane; if they ex- 
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cepted my attempt to escape, which, I argued, 
was NO PROOF of insanity. They were gentle- 
manly enough to assure me they did not regard 
that as evidence against me. 

They shook hands all three and ron I 
expressed my regret at not having seen Mr. 
Micklethwaite, and also told Dr. Mayo, I had 
written to him twice, and had asked him to show 
my letters to Dr. Mayo. I appealed also to Dr. 
Mayo, to attest my former behaviour and conver- 
sation as rational. 

[Mr. Courthope, of Whiligh Park, or as I 
christened him, Mr. Little-the-hope, of Wily, 
was a spare, fresh, sharp-featured, elderly gen- 
tleman — the acutest of these three English 
worthies. I can see him now, honest man, sitting 
before me, bolt upright, in his brown inexpressibles 
and long top boots, his legs perpendicular, and 
his knees wide apart, looking as dry, as hard, and 
impenetrable as a piece of old oak. He seemed 
ofan uneasy, shifty, timid spirit, but determined 
right or wrong that I was to be a good boy and 
abide where I was. Mr. Moreland, of Lamber- 
hurst, or as I dub him of * Lumber-head,” was 
of a more easy, soft, gossiping, good-humoured 
disposition, with a round face, and if I recollect 
right, very white hair and whiskers; an affable 
grin reigned over his countenance, and he used to 
recommend me to submit with patience to my 
being barred in, and bolted in, and tutored by Mr. 
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Newington, with the most winning and fascinating 
smiles of self-complacent benevolence ; he, I think, 
occasionally wore trousers. Mr. Little-the-hope, 
and Mr. Muckle-the-wit, were invariably booted 
and breeched. Mr. Courthope is connected with 
my family I find, through my maternal grand- 
father. 

Now will it be credited—will common honesty, | 
or humanity, or benevolence, or common sense 
credit it ? these two old gentle-women left me, and 
despatched my papers to my aged, infirm, and dis- 
tracted mother, without a word of comment of their 
own—a syllable by which she could judge their 
meaning. Being, as usual, kept m the dark as to 
what was going on concerning me, every thing 
being kept so unfairly in complete mystery; I 
knew nothing of this until after July, when I wrung 
it from my mother in self-defence. She stated 
that having no clue to guide her by, she wrote to 
Dr. Mayo to understand their meaning; and he 
replied that the visiting Magistrates were of 
opinion that I ought to be detained in Mr. New- 
ington’s asylum. Was this man as black in his 
spirit, as in his countenance? Was he acting for 
Mr. Newington? No! my readers, not at all— 
he was only exceeding simple. The Magistrates 
never sent to me, and never saw me again until 
the 24th of July; and then, although nothing 
further had occurred whatever of any kind to give 
a suspicion of insanity on my part, they behaved 
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to me in the same illiberal, unenglish, unhandsome 
manner.| Mr. Courtnope too is a Whig !* 

But more of this anon, if my countrymen will 
allow me to continue my narrative. 


\ 
* N.B.—I made the reflection on Mr. Courthope’s being a 
Whig, when I hoped a Whig was a friend of liberty. 
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P&P, 25, 1. 6, for ‘heal so”? read ‘‘ he also.”—p. 87, 1. 20, for *‘ western”? read “‘ east- 


ern.”—p, 87, 1.25, for ‘‘eastern” read ‘‘ western.’’—p. 110, 1. 28, for “‘ agree’ read 
*‘ argue.’’—p. 158, 1. 6, after impudence, for (.) read (;)—p. 240, 1. 29, for ‘‘no” read 
*not.”—p. 302, 1.6 and 16, for ‘*I’d” read “I’ld.”—p. 400, 1. 22, for “bridges that 
were” read “bridges were.” 


THE END. 
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